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HO-PEI: A FRONTIER ROUGH-HEWING. 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


THE main Himalayan chain 
runs roughly east and west; 
the northern rampart of India’s 
defences, with the whole of 
Central Asia, as a glacis; im- 
passable, except in rare places. 
Where, at its eastern end, it is 
coterminous with Indian limits, 
it breaks up into a dog-fight of 
twisted and shapeless moun- 
tain features, against which the 
final convulsive effort of all the 
tain-bearing winds of India is 
driven, to fall, from year’s end 
to year’s end, in an unending 
warm deluge. This jumble of 
deep, almost vertical, valleys, 

all ways at once 
through planless mountains, 
erves a8 an exit for five of 
the major rivers of the world ; 
itlets out the waters of Central 
Asia, hurrying, and in one 
Place crowded into parallel 
Valley-clefts only a few miles 
apart; but it does not let in 
the monsoon. Central Asia is, 
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for all practical purposes, as 
desert as the sands and barren 
rocks of typical Islam; and, 
right up to its edge, astride of, 
all but choking, these mighty 
rivers, lies a belt, two hundred 
miles deep, of the solid, partly 
explored and almost uninhabit- 
able jungle which was our 
charge. 

The catchment area of one 
of the five rivers—which, for 
reasons to appear, must remain 
nameless—was our stamping- 
ground. We had, in years of 
toil, penetrated it; and had 
got on terms, of a sort, with 
the naked, aggressive, physic- 
ally magnificent tribes of mon- 
goloid warriors who lived a 
super-democratic life in com- 
pact and well-stockaded villages 
throughout the area. Demo- 
cratic, in that they knew no 
law, moral, social, or tribal ; 
and, to our immense advan- 
tage, carried the thoroughly 
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selfish and unformulated prin- 
ciple to the extent of never 
combining against us. We 
might, indeed, have left the 
state of affairs unmeddled with, 
as our John Company forebears 
had, quite wisely in their days, 
left it. But, twenty years ago, 
dis aliter visum ; and our rulers 
got justifiably nervous of the 
increasing fluidity of the Chinese 
tribes beyond. The downfall 
of an Imperial rule and the 
uprising of a republic in its 
stead have never, in history, 
spelt peace of mind to neigh- 
bours; and 1910 was no ex- 
ception. 


See, then, a battalion of 


Frontier Military Police strung 
out in stockaded posts up and 
down the Tom Tiddler’s ground 
of jungle and jungli village- 
forts. The powers-that-were, 


being civilian politicians and 
therefore intelligibly nervous of 
trailing a coat, had a vision 
of small, fortified, impregnable 
posts planted all over the jungle. 
A sedentary state of siege, safe 
from harm, powerless for good, 
and to us unthinkable. 

But Providence, and the 
Luck of Good Enterprises, had 
sent us as leader a really great 
man—a man as broad and solid 
in his conceptions as he was 
tall and powerful in his person, 
a kindly and courteous man 
with a keen grey eye and a 
discipline which, beginning in- 
side his own tattered khaki 
shirt, reached outwards to the 
remotest limits of his job. A 
Viking of a man. Except that 
he was clean-shaven and, all 
over the magnificent dome 


which crowned him, as bald ag 
acoot. I think John Nicholson 
must have been just such an. 
other. He, our leader, worked 
on a principle as simple and 
solid as himself—to wit, that 
if you want to keep a frontier 
quiet, you must keep it moving, 
To our infinite advantage, com- 
munication with headquarters 
was rare and very difficult; and 
the principle, working smoothly 
to its logical conclusion, was 
never, to our last day, interfered 
with. 

There were twenty white 
men, of the most varied types, 
each chosen, by Pardon-Howe 
personally, for his versatility, 
his power of adaptation to a 
dozen separate physical and 
mental problems, his power of 
combining soldier, explorer, 
rifle-shot, diplomatist, mathe- 
matician, linguist, carpenter, 
shoemaker and, at one period 
at least, experimental electrician 
in a land where white men had, 
on account of their expense, to 
be few and therefore valuable. 
Unconventional, adventurous, 
restless? Adjectives inappli- 
cable to a condition of mind 
which, above all else, upheld 
discipline as an aristocratic 
concept; the self-effacement 
of which is best seen in the 
unformulated public school veto 
on making oneself conspicuous. 
But, at the same time, quick of 
eye and hand, and reaching 
instinctively outwards beyond 
the bounds of established 
things. These were the mel 
whom our Man had met at 
odd times; these, whether # 
work or at play, he had sized 
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up and had mentally pigeon- 
holed a8 his men, some day, if 
ever he wanted them. Not 
the bull-in-a-china-shop type ; 
put quick in the uptake, rapid 
in the eye glance and, for some 
reason, always in hard con- 
dition. The mental and phy- 
sical characteristics seemed to 
go hand in hand. 

By a series of chances this 
seribe, unselected and without 
any qualifications, wandered 
into the concourse, and might 
well have been a fish out of 
water but for the super- 
abundant courtesy and tolera- 
tion of the Brotherhood. 

At the outset few of us 
had ever met before. In this 
life, alas! we cannot all meet 
again. But for the long while 
that our show lasted we were 
acorporate fellowship, and held 
together like gum; all the 
more tightly that we were, I 
think, pre-eminently men’s men 
and, in common with the most 
outstanding characteristic of 
our leader, had no use whatever 
for women. 

The men were Gurkhas. If 
honsense were solid, the rot 


Civilisation of a sort lay 
behind us. It included a rail- 
Way, also very much of sorts, 
Which eventually, and with no 
particular straining after speed, 
joined up with the main railway 
ystem of India. For the long 
iays of travel between railhead 
and our base-stockade on the 
“igs of the river, and just 
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which has been talked and 
written about the Gurkha would 
sink a Dreadnought. He is a 
super-fighting man, and, above 
all, a man of his hands. His 
innate genius for soldiering puts 
him at his best when on his 
own, or, at most, in small 
squads; for the rest, thanks 
to his upbringing in his native 
Nepal, he is at his happiest 
and most efficient in dense 
jungle. But, fond of him as I 
am, and realising him as a 
born frontiersman, I refuse to 
endorse the descriptions of him 
as a bloodthirsty little tiger in 
whose presence lesser men go 
down on hands and knees and 
search in the dust for an unlost 
sixpence. He is too clean and 
thorough a soldier ever to be a 
savage. 

White men and Gurkha, we 
were, I think, efficient, as we 
were very certainly head over 
ears in love with our job. But, 
beyond that, I refuse super- 
latives either about the awful- 
ness of a jungle which, in the 
end, we found to be quite 
manageable, or about our- 
selves. 


below the spot where the last 
rapids made it unnavigable, 
plied a couple of asthmatic 
stern-wheelers, leaky in the 
joints and alive with cock- 
roaches. These were manned 
by a native serdng, an engine- 
room staff of plum-black nonde- 
scripts and a deck crew com- 
posed of the ever-adaptable 
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Gurkha. So that, as far as our 
base, we were not absolutely 
in the blue. But a hundred 
yards after leaving the base 
clearing the single-file path 
dived in between twenty-five- 
feet high walls of jungle, solid 
as the sides of a cut cake, 
saturated with incessant warm 
rain and reeking like the Pit. 
Unmapped, practically unmap- 
pable, the survey sheets held 
an empty blank, till the main 
Himalayan peaks, visible scores 
of miles away, appeared as 
unnamed triangulated points ; 
such blanks as lie spread ath- 
wart the ancient framed sheets 
which we know, where dolphins 
and Nereids fill the empty 
spaces of the sea and weird 
animals the vacant land. ‘‘ Here 
be olifaunts.” 

Geographically and ethno- 
logically, the land was un- 
nameable. The Chinese, in 
another connection altogether, 
have a term ‘ Ho-pei’ which, 
as near aS may be, means 
‘north of the river.’ We bor- 
rowed it, and the name stuck. 

Thanks, as I have said, to 
non-interference by policy- 
mongers at Headquarters, 
Charles James Pardon-Howe 
(whom all for short knew as 
the ‘ Burra Sahib ’) had a plan. 
Never was there a simpler 
scheme. Here we had an in- 
tractable population spread 
about in stockaded villages, 
each mistrustful of the other ; 
not always very widely sepa- 
rated, but, in the density of 
the jungle and the appalling 
difficulties of the terrain, out 
of easy communication with 





one another. Obeying no mag. 
ter but the impulse of the 
moment, their actions ang 
movements were unpredictable, 
Speech and habits they had in 
common, and, to a large extent, 
their venomous weapons and 
almost worse appearance. But 
nothing more. 

The plan to which he set 
himself was the task of opening 
up the land, and of bringing 
the surly, undisciplined and 
masterless men of the jungle 
into some sense of corporate 
spirit and the decencies of be- 
haviour. ‘ Self-determination,’ 
a8 instanced by numberless 
small village communities each 
with a talking club so fluent 
as to preclude combined action 
in the face of aggression from 
without, had shown the logical 
outcome of its weaknesses. It 
was more than time that the 
junglis were taught the virtues 
and strength of combination 
and of obedience to their gdms, 
their elected chiefs, who till 
then had been little more than 
reluctant spokesmen for the 
chaotic decisions and indeci- 
sions of the village fighting 
men. The complete absence 
of even pack-law put their 
sociology in a category below 
that of the wild dogs of their 
jungles. 

The Burra Sahib, versed in 
the ways of the childishly ex 
plosive impulses of jungle tribes, 
realised that if only he could 
give them a problem common 
to all, even a common topié 
for their endless village talk, 
he would have made a begit- 
ning; and he proposed, # 
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whatever risk to his own life 
and to the lives of his follow- 
ing, to supply that topic—a 
gommon interest—in person. 
He proposed, in short, to 
mn the gauntlet. Ubiquity, 
ag far a8 it was possible in that 
dense tangle. They were never 
to know where he would turn 
up next. Himself, and no 
relief for him; a small follow- 
ing, lightly equipped and self- 
contained a8 a movable column, 
a system elaborated in the 
early days of the occupation 
of the fringes of the land ; its 
Gurkha personnel variable, and 
changed over as the components 
wore thin with forcing their 
way through the jungle. A 
ramifying system of lines of 
communication, up and down 
which the continual movement 
of all of us would prevent the 
junglis realising the lamentable 
inadequacy of our numbers ; 
and, through the whole system, 
the gospel of contact, contact, 
and again contact. Cheery 
good-temper and straightfor- 
watd dealing, by white man 
aid Gurkha alike, were to 
overcome the surly suspicion 
and the spiteful hostility never 
buried very deeply below the 
surface of the jungli mentality. 
Make friends with the gdmes ; 
avoid the women, and thereby 
arouse their interested curiosity; 
§nod and a cheery word for 
the pot-bellied piccanins, till 
they ceased to scuttle away 
ad stayed to suck a thumb 
aid stare; small purchases, 
from or through the 
gms ; let the Gurk rub shoul- 
ders with them, but never 
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descend to familiarity; raise 
the wobbly prestige of the 
headmen by encouraging them 
to be the privileged habitués 
of the stockades, while rigidly 
excluding the tribesmen, who 
might then take their proper 
place as the hoips and godwots 
of an unconsidered multitude ; 
cut paths; build bridges ; per- 
vade, pervade everywhere. In 
the end, it would be strange if 
the sullen young warriors who 
formed both the fighting 
strength and the public opinion 
of the land did not find them- 
selves entangled in a web of 
untraceable growth to which 
they, their impulses and their 
incessant chin-wag, would come 
at last to play second fiddle. 
Pardon-Howe set himself the 
job of capturing and consoli- 
dating the divergently scattered 
and hostile components of a 
land of which we barely knew 
the rough geography, and of 
imposing on it what, I believe, 
the psycho-analysts call an in- 
feriority complex; knowing, 
moreover, that if the experi- 
ment went awry, in whole or 
in any one mismanaged detail, 
the unnumbered fighting men 
of the land might suddenly 
find common ground for ex- 
plosive action and wipe us off 
the face of the earth. 

With an escort of twenty- 
five rifles, his own five wits, 
and one great and persistent 
chunk of light-hearted courage, 
the Burra Sahib drew lines up 
and down and criss - cross 
through that land, till his 
name and his presence were 
things of common report in 
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the villages and the jungles, 
and men came in from afar 
to sit on the outskirts of the 
tribal meeting-places and catch 
a glimpse of him. He brought 
it off. Let us leave it at that ; 
the tale, in all its bearings, is 
too long to tell except in the 
pages of a full book. When, 
years later, I passed through 
the base camp, the last. naked 
savage I saw as the stern- 
wheeler pulled out from the 
sandbank was wearing a dog’s 
eared Homburg hat and 
squatted, unarmed, in front of 
the brummagem ware of the 
tiny local shop. I recognised 
him as one of the fighting men 
of a village ten marches up- 
country. He had come all that 
way to spend a rupee, one 
single coin of the strange cur- 
rency which was then slowly 
filtering into the land, given 
him through his gém as part 
of the proceeds of a job of path- 
cutting done near his village. 
So you are to think of Pardon- 
Howe in the background—al- 
ways the other side of some 
peculiarly damnable bit of coun- 
try, rarely in touch with us, 
paddling his own canoe, and 
yet master of the land and of 
all its works. Scant in praise, 
slow to blame, regarding the 
abnormal as the cheerfully nor- 
mal, and yet judging the awk- 
wardness of some past difficulty 
in the light of the often peculiar 
means whereby we had over- 
come it. A pat on the back ? 
Devil a bit. All that even the 
best of us looked for in reward 
was to see him, unannounced, 
strolling in through the stock- 
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ade gate, and then, 
the proffered vast and hairy 
paw, to offer him beer, 

I think you begin to see what 
I mean when I tell you that he 
was a great man, and that he 
could count to the utmost on 
the loyal co-operation of every 
soul, white or brown, of us, his 
very mixed following. 


But though he took all the 
risks and, with the exception 
of his twenty-five Gurks, would 
allow none of us to share them, 
his scheme could not have sue 
ceeded unless it had been based 
on a sure and reliable networkot 
stockaded outposts spread wide 
across the length and breadth 
of the land. The establishing 
of these was worked out toa 
plan, almost a drill. From 
each village of any considerable 
size, a ‘bound’ was made to 
the next, always choosing the 
largest, most important and, 
to a soldier, most awkward- 
looking within reach, prefer- 
ably not more than a long day's 
march from the last. A stout 
stockade would immediately 
dominate the village below, 
which thus in a way lay host- 
age to the fort ; and each gam 
son, a8 was planned and mos 
explicitly ordered, was the 
centre of incessant activity wp 
and down its own area. Bach 
stockade would either have 4 
white officer in charge, or lis 
would be the centre of a group 
of smaller stockades under the 
Gurkha subaddérs; and each 
would be connected with the 
next main post, and with other 
to right and left, by a system 
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of graded and contoured paths 
to take the place of the break- 
neck game-tracks which were 
all that local talent could 
rise to. 

Everything was to be fully 
defensible in case of an up- 
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rising; but for the rest it 
was to be contact, and again 
contact. The greater the num- 
ber of points of contact between 
our folk and the junglis, the 
swifter would be the attain- 
ment of the desired result. 


Ill. 


The tilted foothills, each of 
which would be a sizable moun- 
tain in Europe, propped them- 
selves in disordered buttresses 
fom the main Himalayan 
chain ; itself, by some unknown 
geological cataclysm in the past, 
jolted out of its steady east and 
west progression. These moun- 
tains subtended deep valleys, 
carved out by the torrents 
shot down from the melting 
mows above, and so steep in 
their sides that nothing but 
the virgin rain-forest clothing 
them prevented wholesale land- 
slips. The ridges, mountains 
and valleys followed no orderly 
plan, but seemed to run all ways 
ab once, having roughly only 
oe tendency in common, a 
downward trend somewhere in 
the direction of the principal 
tiver which wriggled about in 
adeep and mainly inaccessible 
gorge. This, in its convolutions, 
tumed the two-hundred-mile 
@ow-flight into three, as it 
tought for its southward outlet. 

When, in penetrating the 
country, the plains had been 
left behind, every square yard 
of the land stood at such an 
aigle that in the end we de- 
Yeloped specialised muscles in 
tackling it. Thinking back, I 


cannot remember a single patch 
of that thankless frontier which 
was ever anything but a break- 
neck scramble up or down. No 
rocks, no cliffs: just a pile-up 
of ages of rotten decaying vege- 
tation, propped and wadded 
into place by the matted net- 
work of immense trees and 
jungle undergrowth which bat- 
tened on the rich stuff under- 
foot. The tangle began where 
the snow-line, 15,000 feet above, 
left off, and only finished where 
the torrents, deep down below, 
scoured bone-white the roots 
of the scrub. As @ single in- 
stance among many such every- 
day experiences, the first day’s 
march into the country was a 
break-neck 6000 feet scramble 
up @ ridge, and 6000 exactly 
similar feet down the other 
side. The job took fourteen 
hours and left us exhausted. 
The air-line distance gained 
was only three miles. 

In and about these ridges 
and deep re-entrants lay com- 
pact villages, perched astride a 
saddleback, hanging precari- 
ously to a slope, or ensconced 
and all but invisible in a gloomy 
tree-choked gully. Their dis- 
tribution, and often their great 
distance from one another, fol- 
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lowed neither settled plan nor 
tribal organisation; but this 
much they had in common, 
that each very rightly distrusted 
the other, and each stockaded 
itself strongly inside a tall 
palisade of sharpened tree- 
trunks against the head-hunting 
raids of its neighbours. 

Paths of a sort connected 
them: single-file game tracks 
rather than paths, twelve to 
eighteen inches wide. Not, 
indeed, moving by the line of 
least resistance, but climbing 
vertically upward and plunging 
straight down, very much as the 
ant, meeting a blade of grass, 
seems to run up to the top 
and down the other side. The 
senseless waste of horse-power 
in this mode of progression 
puzzled us, till we realised that 
a path which shaped itself to 
the hillside would, in course of 
time, be scoured by the inces- 
sant rain to an outward and 
downward angle painful to the 
bare feet and ankles of even 
' the magnificently developed legs 
of the junglis. To a booted man 
the drawback was of less 
account. But what hit us, 
who were normally plains-living, 
and made our lives a misery, 
was the incessant toil of climb- 
ing; and it was to cure this 
ever-present strain that much 
of our hardest and most con- 
tinuous work was subsequently 
directed. 

The day’s march would be 
roughly on a direction indi- 
cated by the inadequate de- 
scriptive powers of the gdm, or 
some substitute catchemalivo, 
from the last village touched. 
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With incessant halts for a 
breather, affording the enlisted 
baggage coolies a chance to 
close up, the sweating, toiling, 
single-file force would clamber 
up and down the narrow path 
until, with luck, somewher 
about mid-afternoon the neigh- 
bourhood of the objective was 
reached. Here a halt would be 
called, on the nearest approxi- 
mation to a manageable bit of 
ground, and the advanced-guard 
would be sent on to reconnoitre 
the position of the village itself, 
The principle aimed at was 
that the camp should domin- 
ate the village within rifle-shot 
but out of arrow-range; and, 
thanks to the elementary tac- 
tical knowledge of the junglis, 
whose bows never ranged much 
farther than 200 yards, such 
ground was generally discover- 
able. 

Loads would be shed; and 
within a ring of picquets ex- 
tended, all ranks — white, 
Gurkha and coolie—would set- 
to with their kukris and daos 
to hack the space clear and 
roll back the débris. On the 
cleared space would presently 
rise lines of quickly made hut 
shelters: just two forked sap- 
lings driven into the mushy 
ground, a ridge-pole and other 
saplings laid on at a steep 
slope, on which a thatch of 
the great six-foot fronds of the 
wild banana would be patched. 
It was in the quick and efficient 
construction of these defended 
camps, and of the huts which 
they enclosed, that the Gurkha 
showed his wonderful hand: 
ness; for, from first to last, 
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there was never a tent nor 
grap of camp furniture in the 
whole force. Housing, roofing, 
fumishing, flooring lay ready 
to hand to the man who cared 
to reach out into the teeming 
i and use his wits and his 
kukri. On the wall facing the 
table on which these words are 
written hangs, scabbarded, its 
ivory handle yellow with years 
of dirt and sweat, a very valued 
old friend. Take down the 
wicked - looking heavy half- 
moon blade; pull it out of 
its sheath—carefully now !— 
and draw the edge gently across 
the back of your hand. Watch 
the hair shave off as under a 
razor. 

Next morning the Burra 
Sahib would go down and 
interview the village. 

To the last day he never met 
anything better than sullen 
hostility. But the strength of 
our position lay, as I have 
said, in the obstinately social- 
istic outlook of the junglis. 
They would chin-wag. It was 
not in their mental make-up to 
weept any form of leadership ; 
ad they settled, or rather in- 
vatiably left unsettled, even 
- the most vital questions, be- 
cause they insisted on talking 
the matter to an inconclusive 
finish. The gdm, or headman, 
lad no more deciding voice 
than has Black Rod in our 
House of Commons ; and there 
Was No such thing as a decision 
bya vote of the majority. I 

wondered how they 
off any combined action 
wall, till I once met a frowsy 
mob of them hurrying off 
VOL. CCXXXI.—NO. MCCCXCVI. 
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through the jungle intent on 
@ distant ploy which might, or 
might not, have been a head- 
hunting, but which was, in any 
case, no concern of mine; and 
it was suddenly borne in on me 
that they were subject to fits 
of mass- hysteria, impulses 
which gripped them with elec- 
trical suddenness and produced 
convulsive crowd-action, like 
that of the psychological and 
to us invisible signals which 
control the wheeling and dip- 
ping of a flight of starlings. 
For here, very far from any 
possible contact with twentieth- 
century principles, we found an 
isolated people who had worked 
out to logical conclusion the 
futile ethics of pan-Demos : the 
ridiculous inefficiency of master- 
less man. Individually they 
were magnificent specimens, 
tall, well-built and full of 
guts; well-armed, with bows 
and poisoned arrows, razor- 
edged daos and long thin spears 
—as nasty an armament to 
meet in the jungle as any of 
us could have wished. But, 
again individually, no one man 
would set his hand to good or 
to mischief without the pres- 
ence of his fellows; and no 
concourse of them could, as I 
have said, be led or argued 
into concerted action, good or 
ill, until the opportunity was 
obviously long past, and yet 
one more monkey-house parlia- 
ment assembled to talk round 
and round the reasons why 
action had not been taken and 
the chance allowed to slip. 

So that when, as I say, we 
were busy with a camp which 

F2 
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would before long put the 
kibosh on any attempt of the 
near-by village to make mis- 
chief, we could count with 
complete certainty on a simul- 
taneous and quite inconclusive 
all-night sitting in the village 
talking-hut below ; and though 
we always put out picquets, I 
do not think they were neces- 
sary. 

With Pardon-Howe and his 
escort off to the village, the 
rest of the force would turn-to. 
Cut, hack and pully-haul, down 
came the trees ; to be chopped 
into twelve-foot lengths, sharp- 
ened at the tip, and up-ended 
in a continuous row along the 
sides of a rough rectangle. 
Two corner bastions, and a 
protected crow’s-nest look-out 
to each, whence all approaches 
were visible. A swinging gate- 
way of smaller logs tied with 
bamboo strips. Finally, all 
hands and the cook set to, 
cutting back the jungle till a 
broad clearing surrounded the 
post, and by evening all was 
as safe and solid as Trafalgar 
Square. The outposts of the 
Empire had taken another step 
forward. 

He took risks, did the Burra 
Sahib. He had the measure of 
their foot all right when he 
dived into the middle of a 
village with his tiny escort. 
But he invariably came back 
in the evening, and almost in- 
variably brought with him the 
gém, whom, as part of a settled 
policy, he planted as an hon- 
oured guest in the new stockade. 
Our camps were kept a rigidly 
terra incognita to the rest of 
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the village population ; but, 
thanks to the system, in the 
course of time the géms emerged 
from their condition of hot- 
and-bothered and rather down. 
trodden spokesmen to that of 
definite links between the rul- 
ing race and jungledom ; until, 
after years, the elements of 
responsible leadership had been 
grafted on to communities 
which, at first sight, had seemed 
to be outside the pale of any 
possible governance. 


So much for the framework 
of the matter. 

Next morning, with a score 
of Gurkhas and—at any rate, 
to begin with—a white officer 
left in charge of the new stock- 
ade, the main body would up- 
sticks and file off northward 
into the blue. A day or two 
would be spent by the garrison 
in putting up better and more 
permanent huts, cutting and 
improving loopholes, and gener- 
ally perfecting the defences. 
Which finished, the real busi- 
ness would begin. 

The stockades were, a8 has 
been noted, part of a system, 
each a nucleus, a junection- 
point in the cat’s - cradle 
of ramifying communications 
which we set ourselves to lay 
all over the jungle tract. It 
was unthinkable that we should 
be content with the eighteen- 
inch break-neck animal runs 
which were good enough for 
the nimble jungli, and some- 
thing better had to be made. 
Very early on and, in the 
absence of any kind of prece- 
dent, we had, by trial and 
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emor, discovered a few facts 
about jungle marching. A con- 
stant slope was, for laden men, 
more travellable than synco- 
pated gradients. One-in-five 
was the maximum that could 
be done without turning the 
day’s march into sheer collar 
work, And it was more profit- 
able to tackle a mountain-side 
in one long zig and an equiva- 
lent zag than to make many 
small zigzag bites at it. We 
found, too, a foolproof way of 
keeping hard and continuously 
at work a long thin line of 
track-makers in heavy jungle 
and pouring rain when their 
white officer is out of sight of 
nine-tenths of the line laying 
out the gradient ahead. 

The way of it was this. 

The general direction of the 
task would be found, on a 
rough compass-bearing, by the 
officer, who, taking a full day 
at it and travelling fast and 
light, would clamber and 
scramble uphill and down-dale 
to his objective, the next stock- 
ade, and back again by evening. 
Next morning, leaving nothing 
but a@ small guard in the shut 
stockade, he took the rest of 
the garrison, with pick, shovel 
and kukri, and laid them on to 
the task at the starting-point. 
It was almost invariably a 
case of dipping downhill to the 
valley bottom, up the long toil 
of the opposite slope, over the 
Midge and so down again—on 
and on till the next stockade 
Was reached. 

Taking his three stoutest 
men, the officer would lay them 
Toughly on the slope of the 
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clinometer bearing. In an 
arrowhead formation they 
would hack their way straight 
into the green wall, dodging 
past any outstanding big tree 
but melting straight through 
the tangled undergrowth with 
wipe after swashing wipe of 
the keen kukri. The officer, 
by voice and signal, would 
keep the centre man on the 
line of direction, the two flank 
men acting as wings to the 
human plough and widening 
the man-broad track of the 
leader to a steady six-feet 
frontage. Immediately after 
the officer came a man with an 
armful of cut bamboo pegs, 
which, at intervals of every 
ten feet, he jabbed one by one 
into the ground in the wake of 
the sahib’s footsteps. Follow- 
ing him came a man with a 
pick, who ‘spitlocked’ a line 
from peg to peg, the soil being 
loosened by the next pick- 
man, and further loosened by 
the next. Subsequent pick- 
men cut the hillside, leaving 
loose earth for the men 
in rear, who tailed-on with 
shovels, until, in the last half- 
dozen, the shovellers scraped, 
smoothed and patted the choco- 
late compost into the surface 
of a made path. The blessing 
of it was that it needed no 
supervision. Each man bent 
to his task, and found under 
his nose that task half done 
by the man just ahead. If a 
man paused to straighten an 
aching back, he ran the chance 
of losing touch with the man 
immediately ahead, or, what 
was far more cogent, got in 
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the way of the man just behind 
him—no small matter where 
picks were whirling and sharp- 
edged shovels busy at ankle 
height. “‘Eh-hé, eh-hé !”—with 
a rhythmical grunted chorus the 
work simply melted through 
what had been virgin untouched 
jungle, leaving behind it a 
smooth and graded trackway 
as fast as the arrowhead cutters 
in front could swish the stuff 
aside. 

For half an hour—an hour— 
two hours, the sweating cater- 
pillar toiled and hacked, dug 
and shovelled, till a whistle 
and “ spell-oh ! ” sounded from 
in front; and everybody 
flopped to the ground just 
where he stood, hooking the 
grime and sweat from his face 
with a curved forefinger ; cursed, 
spat and grinned. Oh, the 
number of times one thanked 
heaven for the toughness, good 
humour and essential guts of 
the Gurkha! No white man 
would have stuck it. 

The officer, his sweat-soaked 
shirt and shorts clinging to 
him, would shin up the tallest 
tree thereabouts and get a shot 
with his clinometer. at his dis- 
tant objective, the torrent- 
bottom or the ridge-top. If it 
read off one-in-five, well and 
good; it was time to turn 
the corner from the zig into 
the zag. If not, he scrambled 
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down ; the whistle blew twice, 
and “ ‘eh- hé, eh-hé ! ”—off they 
went again. 

The toil was terrific ; but, 
apart from the dripping tol, 
every pick-thrust or shovelfal 
set free swarms of mosquitoes, 
hosts of busy blood-sue 
leeches, venomous little ‘ dam- 
dim ’ blister-flies and, all too 
frequently, snakes, from the 
sodden compost underfoot; and 
it was a full-time job for one 
man specially detailed for the 
purpose to be incessantly going 
backward and forward along 
the downhill part of the slope, 
keeping small smoke-fires going, 
so that each man, streaming- 
eyed but unbitten, worked in 
a@ smoke -smudge which hid 
everything from him but his 
immediate task. 

On the white man ahead lay 
more than a little responti- 
bility. He took a personal 
pride in the straightness of his 
work, and in leaving behind 
his men a good straight wake 
like that astern of a well- 
steered ship. A little hesitation, 
@ moment’s lack of concentra- 
tion, and the line would go 
awry: not only wrong, qu 
track, but involving realign- 
ment and wasted work by the 
toilers in rear, whose Vély 
profitable enthusiasms were, a8 
@ cardinal asset, by no means 
to be monkeyed with. 


IV. 


The track-making from each 
post worked forward, never 
backward. Had two stockade 


garrisons worked to meet at 


@ point, such rough jungle 
navigation as that of which 
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we were capable would never 
have resulted in the two tracks 
meeting. A mile a day was, 
roughly, our progress. To the 
very end the junglis never inter- 
fered with our working-parties. 
They might—probably did— 
think of our toil as so much 
inexplicable and rather comic 
energising ; but I think each 
village regarded the activities 
of its near-by garrison as only 
a local ebullition of energy, and 
failed to visualise a general 
track system which would pres- 
ently lift the purdah of the 
entire land. 

When once a track had 
been opened up to the next 
stockade, and rough bridges 
thrown across the minor streams 
en route, it grew to be as busy 
a8 a street. Movement, move- 
ment, patrols up and down. 
A half of each garrison might 
be left to improve all that 
could be done to a stockade— 
its defences, huts, water supply, 
sanitation and clear field of 
fire; for, like the sailor at sea, 
the Gurk, by spit and polish 
and incessant finicking, must 
for ever be making best better. 
The remaining half pervaded 
everywhere. We left the vil- 
lages alone; but, using the 
made track as the backbone of 
each local system, the Gurks, 
quite cheerfully and confidently, 
oozed off into the pathless 
jungle, treating it in an off- 
hand and friendly manner which 
presently infected the usually 
cautious white man. And here 
and now I am going to make a 
tall on the reader, that he 
thould take on trust a state of 


affairs which I myself, even 
after all these years, and having 
personal reason for knowing it 
to be true, find difficult to 
formulate in words which will 
convince. 

The Gurk, and those who 
by sharing his jungle life and 
ways caught it from him, had 
an invaluable, an almost in- 
credible, sixth sense. The white 
man, or the plains-living native 
of India, started by having a 
very real mistrust of, fear of, 
the jungle. For, with sun or 
stars hidden by the over-arching 
canopy of locked branches and 
by the incessant grey downpour, 
and with even a possible wind 
reduced at ground level to 
nothing better than a stirring 
of the heavy reeking air, all 
sense of direction was easily 
lost. Step ten yards off the 
track into the tangle and turn 
round three times. Lost. 
Whereupon, with the loss of 
blood from the innumerable 
leeches, the exhaustion of cut- 


ting a way, the streaming sweat 
and the steadily growing weak- 
ness of hunger, a dingy and 
unprofitable end was only a 
question of time. 

To the Gurkha the jungle 
slowed his pace and limited his 
vision, but never for.an instant 
did it occur to him that he 
could lose himself in it. He 
treated it with a friendly 
cheer-oh! and a slap on the 
back, as of a familiar friend. 
And this—though to my certain 
knowledge he is quite unable 
to describe the fact—is due to 
this sixth sense of his; this 
power, in short, of ‘ orientation,’ 
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of being conscious, whether in 
the dim twilight of the bush or 
in the starless black of night- 
time, of the north point. 

What it is, how it is, I cannot 
say. But we white men of 
Ho-pei had, and have, every 
reason to believe in it, since 
one and all we also acquired it, 
and it has remained with us 
as a@ permanent asset for the 
rest of our lives—this sure 
power of feeling the north, and 
of instinctively adjusting one’s 
surroundings to that direction. 

By every standard the jungle 
was as hostile as could be. 
Apart from the fact that should 
@ man get so panicked as to 
lose his sense of the north or 
his compass, a sticky end was 
certain, every other danger and 
discomfort swarmed. Snakes 
abounded, and every form of 
wriggling, hopping and flying 
pest whose bite, sting, or suck 
ranged from irritation to plain 
poison. The enervating heat 
bred malaria and sapped the 
strength. The grey gloom under 
‘the unceasing canopy neutral- 
ised every known healthful 
property of the sun’s rays. 
Whether from the warm rain 
or from sweat never were we 
dry, and our maximum protec- 
tion lay in wearing the mini- 
mum of clothing. We learnt 
the fact by trial and error, but 
very early we might have picked 
up the tip from the stark naked 
- jungli that man’s natural con- 
dition in the jungles is to wear 
no clothes at all. Sweat he 
must, and the warm rain should 
sluice it off him; confined 


within clothes, the human body 
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was an offence to its owner and 
an embarrassment to his neigh- 
bour ; so that, with bare regan 
for decency, we wore as little 
as we possibly could. For the 
same reason we went clean 
shaven, and each of us, like g 
convict, had his hair cropped 
with clippers once a week. 
Clothing, in the end, came to 
be regarded as a convenient 
vehicle for pockets, and little 
else. As a defence against 
thorn, snake, scorpion, centi- 
pede, leech or insect, it was 
valueless. As a protection an 
incessant and instinctive vigi- 
lance replaced it, so that, even 
twenty years later, you will 
find any jungle-trained white 
man in this peaceful land of 
England, if he walks through 
long grass, doing so with head 
bent and eyes alert. 

The flat stale feeling of our 
peculiar jungle brand of hunger 
we knew, though not thirst, 
and the steady drain on a man’s 
vitality which comes with i- 
cessant sweating. The white 
man of that land I can re 
member as thin, as pale, 
carrying not one ounce of spare 
meat; but each had a ready 
twinkle in his eye, for the jungle 
had no terrors for the Gurkha, 
and from him very early we 
learnt the abiding feeling that 
it was “a friendly place.” If 
you failed of that feeling, if 
you failed of a daily, hourly, 
elation in your job, it wa 
better to chuck your hand i 
at once and give the whole 
thing best man. 


One day, and more by good 
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inck than by good manage- 
ment, I made a perfect land- 
fall with my track on the stock- 
ade next ahead, bursting out 
into Brodie’s clearing within 
9 hundred yards of his gate. 
He had a better pitch than 
mine. I was all on a slope, 
and the paths inside my post 
were all crawl-runs from hut 
tohut. But here was he astride 
atidge, his village, as it were, 
tucked comfortably under his 
am-pit, and twenty whole and 
al-blesséd yards of flat path 
from his hut to the quarter- 


Small, spare, grey-eyed, un- 
uually silent even in our not 
very talkative brotherhood, he 
was @ very good gunflint of a 
man with all his teeth in their 
sockets. He knew what he 
wanted, and generally got it. 
His squad was, for some obscure 
reason, composed almost en- 
tirely of lately returned fur- 
lough men, and therefore at 
the outset was rather ragged ; 
but he had trained them to a 
hair’s-breadth, till his whole 
thow ticked like a good chrono- 
meter. I never saw anything 
like the finish on his stockade. 
He had even raised whitewash 
from some hidden source, and 
had lined the path to his mess- 
hut, which, as was usual, was 
alto office, storeroom, tool-shed, 
Magazine, and all the endless 
gadgets of mothering a fort 
tingle-handed. The usually un- 
avoidable dirt of these places, 
Where the sodden soil almost 
defied cleanliness, was, by some 
Mexplained agency, conspicu- 
ously absent ; and the fire-step 
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below his rows of loopholes 
was edged with an intricate 
Gurk-devised criss-cross em- 
broidery in split cane. 

* Hullo, Push,” said he, and 
led me in. 

It was an unwritten law with 
all of us that whatever one’s 
following — working squad, 
escort, or even a tousled half- 
tamed gém—one saw to their 
comfort and feeding first before 
attending to even the most 
pressing hospitality for one- 
self. So here. But a quarter 
of an hour later, my soaked 
clothes flung in a sticky heap 
in a corner of the hut, I was 
wallowing in Brodie’s canvas 
bath and taking stock of my 
surroundings. It was all as 
compact as a ship’s cabin. 
Everything neatly put away, 
but accessible. And, just above 
the basin, a rack of carved 
bamboo with four toothbrushes 
suspended. (Brodie would— 
thinks I to myself. Four!) 
Also, inevitably, there was a 
change of clothes, as nearly 
dry as any of our clothes ever 
were, and having that whole- 
some twang which, in the 
absence of sun-drying, came 
with kippering washed khaki 
on a grid of sticks over a smoky 
fire—our sealed-pattern Ho-pei 
laundry smell, the equivalent 
of a Sunday boiled shirt in 
better lands. 

I emerged. Brodie cocked a 
questioning eyebrow at two 
enamelled pint mugs on the 
cane-work table. ‘ Thanks,” 
says I; for who, in this land 
of exhaustion, ever refused 
beer? Then I am blessed if 
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he did not reach up to a pear- 
shaped bulb suspended above 
the table and ring for his 
servant. 

*Lor’ bless the man! ”—it 
was jumped out of me, in 


sheer astonishment. ‘“‘ Electric 
bells ...%” 
““M’yes. Got a couple of 


dry-batteries and some wire 
up from the base and rigged it. 
Saves shouting...” 

Half-way through the ensu- 
ing meal the door darkened 
and I looked up. 

“My gdm,” says Brodie. 

I rose and pushed back my 
stool; and “ka-linga!” says 
I, properly ceremonious. The 
gam advanced a powerful paw 
and we shook hands, for all the 
world as though we had been 
white men. I rather think I 
bowed. I know I wanted to. 
For Brodie—one more miracle 


The day’s work began some- 
where round 5 A.M. with a 
swoosh-down in the ever-ready 
bath-tub and a hasty donning 
of the skimpy garb which was 
the universal working-rig. <A 
thin and sleeveless khaki shirt ; 
shorts, rather loose and baggy, 
as had to be the case in our 
incessant climbing and scramb- 
ling ; thick canvas gaiters laced 
up the back; heavy hobnailed 
boots, kept supple with abun- 
dant whale oil; and a pith 
helmet, less a protection from 
an invisible sun than an insur- 
ance against the heavy stuff 
which frequently fell about dur- 
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—had not only taught this 
utter heathen the outward 
forms of bienséance, but had 
clothed him from waist to 
knees in a face-towel with, I 
could not help noticing, his 
Own initials embroidered in the 
corner. 

“ Batumé,” said Brodie, in- 
troducing him by name. 

“Eh-hé! Batumé! ” grinned 
the gdm; gave a hitch to his 
kilt, squatted and visited his 
snuff-mull. He scratched a 
little, spat neatly out through 
the doorway and was still; 
waiting commands. 

An hour later, clothed once 
more in my rough-dried kit, I 
led my fed and rested squad at 
a jog-trot homeward up our 
newly completed track. “By 
gum !’’ thinks I, ‘‘ man Brodie! 
He’ll have that village of his 
forming fours before he’sdone!” 


ing jungle tasks. From neck 
to below the knees the wearer 
was more or less at the merey 
of occasional pokes, prods, 
stings, et hoc genus omne; eX 
tremely varied ; and he acquired 
@ certain toughness of hide. 
But below the knee the matter 
had to be taken more seriously ; 
for not only had the ever 
present snakes to be treated 
with respect, but the leg-skin 
never developed a sufficient 
immunity to the perpetual stab- 
bing and bruising got by wading 
around in the undergrowth. 
Sores and cuts would ensue 02 
even half a day of unpro 
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shin, and these invariably went 
pad; the rotten mush under- 
foot, Jess soil than the accumu- 
lation of uncounted sons of 
corrupted vegetable matter and 
decayed leaf-mould from which 
sprang more and ever more 
vegetation, stank like nothing 
on earth. It was rank poison 
toan open cut. So, though we 
yalued freedom of body, we 
took trouble about our shins 
and feet. 

There was never an attempt 
to keep dry. From year’s end 
to year’s end the rain fell in a 
steady soft downpour which 
dripped from countless trees, 
soaking the undergrowth and 
making a squelchy sponge of 
the stuff underfoot. A mack- 
intosh, even the lightest oil- 
silk, not only turned the body 
temperature to that of a Turkish 
bath—with similar effects—but 
tore to ribbons in the first half- 
mile of barging through the 
scrub. The hat alone had an 
oil-silk cover, and, tucked inside 
it, was a rubber pouch of baccy 
and another containing a box 
of matches. Not once in all 
those years did I see a cigar- 
site; the saturated air would, 
I think, have unstuck the paper 
a8 well as rendering the contents 
80 wet as to be unsmokable. 

But—and it was our saving 
—the rain was warm. Stand 
in the verandah of a hut, put 
your hand outside and feel it. 
A steady drip, thick and warm 
a blood. Wet all day, and 
damp all night where no py- 
Jamas would stay dry in a 
saturated atmosphere, the warm 
stuff never chilled us; and 


though, at the end of the day, 
the usual procedure was to 
fling one’s sticky garb into the 
soapy bath-water, there pres- 
ently to be pounded and 
kneaded by a long-suffering 
servant, the result aimed at 
was less clean and dry clothes 
for next morning than the 
acquiring of that smoky laundry 
twang of which I have told. 
For armament we carried 
the daily, hourly, indispensable 
kukri, the all-round tool, par 
excellence, of the jungle, and 
balancing it on the other side, 
a heavy short-barrelled service 
Webley, the whole held to- 
gether on a broad thick belt, 
cut on @ curve so that it rested 
below the hip-bones and left 
the waist free. The men, of 
course, had their rifles: not 
the bolt-action Lee-Enfield, the 
mechanism of which would have 
gone all to blazes in the in- 
cessant soak, but the old, valued, 
foolproof black-powder Mar- 
tini, whose falling breech-block 
never seemed to get rusty or 
jam beyond humouring. Its 
heavy leaden bullet hit a mighty 
wallop, a8 we were thankful to 
know in our earlier stockade 
fights—which are another tale 
altogether—where we learnt the 
astonishing amount of lead a 
fighting jungli will carry before 
he drops. A single instance 
will suffice. I was up with 
the advanced-guard one morn- 
ing during that rather mixed 
time; we were scrambling 
down @ narrow track, when 
we came suddenly on a war- 
party of them. They fied. 
But the rearmost warrior 
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turned, like Lot’s wife, and, 
unlike her, let fly a poisoned 
arrow at us. The Gurk next 
to me upped with his rifle. 
At the first shot the jungli 
resumed his dive downhill, ap- 
parently unhurt, even after 
the second bang. It was not 
till the third quick snapshot 
that he rolled end-over-end like 
a rabbit and lay twitching. I 
went over him carefully. The 
first shot had ploughed through 
his flank. The second had 
smashed straight through the 
pelvic area, and had come out 
in an indescribable mess in 
front. The third had got him 
in the base of the skull, and it 
was only this that had stopped 
him. Had it been a -303 and 
not the heavy -450, I doubt if 
the first two would have done 
more than make him angry. 
Our feeding arrangements 
were peculiar and rather synco- 
pated. The normal diet of the 
white man was impossible; in 
addition, the sodden heat prac- 
tically abolished the sensation 
of keenness on meals, which 
was replaced by a kind of 
collapsed feeling, more of a 
warning to stoke up than an 
impulse to eat. On first rising 
it was impossible to touch 
anything more substantial than 
a couple of the universal 
bananas and a cup of tea; 
and we carried on on that till 
round about mid-day, when it 
became possible to sit down to 
something more serious. This 
was invariably rice—not the 
soft mushy stuff of British 
kitchens but the heaped and 
snowy pile boiled by experts, 
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where every grain seems to 
stand out against its neigh. 
bours and to have a life of its 
own. With it went curry-8tuff, 
mainly vegetable, though an 
occasional tin of bully econ. 
tributed ; and if those here at 
home knew the difference be- 
tween the pounded and fiery 
compost crushed, between 
stones, from fresh ingredients, 
and the lifeless yellow powder 
sold in tins, they would never 
look at an English curry again. 
It was red-hot stingo; it had 
to be, for jaded appetites. 
Many a time has the casual 
waytfarer at my table put down 
his spoon, drawn a hooked fore- 
finger across a teeming fore 
head and whistled softly, 
“* Whee-ew ! some curry, that!” 

But—and it sounds rather 
@ confession — beer was our 
mainstay. Not the heady 
bottled stuff of Bass, Allsopp 
and the like, but a lighter 
Pilsener brewed either in Ham- 
burg or, more frequently, in 
Japan. It had a lot of food 
value, and went to destination 
when sheer exhaustion often 
made it impossible to face 
solids. Very early on we de- 
veloped a habit which, in letting 
the tummy down gently and 
helping it to stand up to 4 
subsequent meal, did far more 
good than harm. Somewhere 
about 11 A.M. we had ‘ worms. 
These were a coiled anchovy, 
as put up in the bottles of 4 
well-known grocery firm, planted 
neatly on a two-inch square of 
toast ; several of these, and 
@ bottle of Pilsener, went down 
easily, and, with a pipe to top 
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up with, made the recipient 
feel more kindly to the meal 
that followed. 

Many were the experiments, 
put none, I think, beat the 
‘worms.’ There was an insipid 
‘Sanatogen peg ’—a heaping 
teaspoonful of the powder fizzed 
up in @ tumbler of sparklet, 
which the inventor said did 
him no end of good. There was 
also another chemist’s product, 
a teaspoonful of which, also in 
sparklet, made a vivid scarlet 
mixture the very colour of 
which was a thing of hearten- 
ing joy; but it had a strychnia 
basis, and was said by our 
doctor to be rank poison. We 
called it ‘ bull’s blood,’ and it 
was reputed a real two-fisted 
he-man’s dope which made you 
sit up, flex your biceps, and 
look around for something to 
hit; a8 well as being a febrifuge. 
But, apart from smelling like 
the very gates of Hell, it was 
apt to make you attack the 
subsequent meal too vigorously, 
resulting in pains in a little 
Mary jolted out of her sleepy 
stride. 

Away from the stockades, 
and out in the jungle, it was 


“More than sufficient to carry, 


in a ration tin, an assortment 
of the only portable food, the 
leathery unleavened chupatti of 
India. It was awful stuff, and 
nO accessory ever made it go 
down easily. In the stockades 
we generally managed to pro- 
duce bread, the rising of one 
lot of dough being produced 
from a bit of the day before’s 


baking, and the whole process 


started off by the fermentation 


to be found in a bottle of beer. 
Tea, of course, there was in 
abundance. We were great 
tea-drinkers, and the stuff would 
appear at odd times all day 
long. 

There was, naturally, a great 
temptation to produce new and 
weird drinks, if only for a change 
where everything seemed stale 
and samey. We were, I think, 
an abstemious crowd. Self- 
denial went easily with the 
mentality of our job, and there 
was an unformulated feeling 
that the frontier was a long 
way from short drinks. But, 
once in @ way, there were ex- 
periments. I can remember 
very clearly a fierce pick-me- 
up we called ‘ tiger’s milk,’ the 
ingredients of which, when you 
could get them, started off 
with six eggs well beaten, half 
a pint of ration rum thirty-six 
degrees above proof, three 
lumps of sugar, lemon peel, 
cloves, nutmeg. Tease the lot 
together, and, when showing 
signs of thickening, add a quart 
of heated condensed milk. The 
resultant did for three men— 
or ‘ did ’ for one. 

And there was that truly 
awful thing, ‘egg - squash.’ 
However... 

Somewhere about the first 
month after our settling in I 
got a message from the Burra 
Sahib up the line. The chance 
of seniority, and by no means 
any inherent capacity, gave me 
the job of handing over my 
stockade to my Gurkha subaddr, 
and, with half a dozen men, to | 
turn myself into a roving com- 
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mission, an Area Commander 
whose job was less that of 
meddlesome interference than 
of liaison between the various 
stockades, a reference point 
for the many isolated problems 
which, when co-ordinated, 
would work out into a reasoned 
policy. For, a8 may be imag- 
ined, the separate enthusiasms 
and brain-waves of some twenty 
young and versatile white men 
in this make-and-mend land 
of experiments might easily 
have resulted in an olla podrida 
of action very far from being a 
basis for ordered development ; 
and most astonishingly con- 
fusing to the childishly ele- 
mentary jungli minds which 
we hoped eventually to control. 

A great asset lay in the 
personal adherence and most 
unusual enterprise of my local 
gém—one Bremson (and the 
last syllable, more jungliorum, 
was, strange to say, pronounced 
with a full Parisian accent), 
who, hearing the ploy impend- 
ing, insisted on coming too. 
As an interpreter among the 
many strange dialects of the 
country farther north, he was 
invaluable; but assuming an 
official position entirely of his 
own imagining, he had to be 
kept properly humble, lest he 
lord it over the gdéms in the 
stockades with which we would 
have dealings, and whose com- 
manders, very rightly, upheld 
the prestige of their own local 
brand. 

With six Gurks as stiffening, 
we made a compact and thor- 


oughly happy party. There 
was infinite variety in the job. 
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There was leave and liking to 
sling oneself abroad for great 
distances ; and, travelling fast 
and far by made tracks, to be 
perpetually making fresh points 
of contact with, on the whole, 
the finest collection of brainy 
and companionable white men 
ever grouped together on the 
edges of our Empire. Though 
they were consistently innocent 
of the irritating gabble of mor 
closely set communities—hay- 
ing, one and all, the gift of 
wise and wide silences—I think, 
on the whole, that they wer 
glad when one blew in. Each 
was intensely proud of his local 
bundobust, and glad of a chance 
of explaining its leading 
features. 

As, for instance, a month 
later, when up the line I 
dropped one evening into Mac- 
millan’s stockade, and he intr- 
duced me to a state of affairs 
a8 near constructive statesman- 
ship as anything I met through- 
out the whole administration. 

Now, at the risk of tedium, 
it is necessary to the under- 
standing of the case once more 
to examine the sordid aspects 
of the junglis, which I, for one, 
directly trace to their master 
less ultra-democratic condition. 
For, quite apart from their 
personal dirt, the grime of the 
village surroundings which 
made them unpleasant places 
to visit, the teeming scavenging 
pigs, the querulous and snap 
pish dogs, the widespread and 
revolting nakedness of both 
sexes and all ages—quite apart 
from, though logically in keep- 
ing with, all these, the jungl 
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wasan inveterate cadger. He— 
and particularly she—would, 
when met, instinctively hold 
out a filthy paw, and, with a 
ily and sidelong glance, beg: 
not, indeed, for anything in 
particular, but apparently just 
forthe sheer joy of indulging one 
more debased instinct. By any 
savage standards, they were 
well off. The jungle supplied 
them with every simple re- 
quirement in their daily lives. 
They were full-fed and well- 
liking, on easy meat and an 
abundant rice supply. Even 
their weapons were easy to 
come by. 

Yet they would beg; and 
where begging was of no use, 
steal. Even their gdéms. I 
can remember once seeing Bar- 
clay’s gém, Turu, of whom 
more anon, standing by the 
portable forge outside the 
stockade, apparently engrossed 
in the cling-clang and flying 
sparks as the Gurks whacked 
the hot metal; but, as I 
watched him, his arms list- 
lessly crossed on his chest, I 
saw his bare foot reach out 
and, with the prehensile simian 
toes of these folk, gather up a 
light flogging - hammer which 
lay close to the anvil. In 
another moment he would have 
stepped back into the screen 
of the jungle and we should 
have been a hammer short. 
Treading silently, I caught him 
firmly by the scruff of the neck. 
He moved no muscle, except 
Where his toes relaxed, and 
the hammer-stock fell to the 
ground. By never a twitch of 
4 lip did he show that he had 


been caught, and the Gurks 
worked on, unheeding. 

Macmillan was as sick of all 
this cadging as any of us. He 
had put an emphatic stopper on 
his Gurks’ careless habit of 
giving away odds and ends, 
and had let it be known through 
his gém that if the local junglis 
wanted anything, there should 
be a quid pro quo. Trade of 
any sort was foreign to their 
make-up. I do not think even 
that their stingy, miserly, per- 
sonal habits included the notion 
of barter among themselves. 
So the whole conception was 
new to them. But, starting 
from minute personal begin- 
nings, Macmillan had implanted 
the principle of give-and-take. 
At first there had been one or 
two junglis hanging about the 
stockade gate. The news spread 
like wildfire, and before long 
there was a frowsy jostling 
mob, all on the make and 
waiting to waylay anyone who 
emerged. They offered things 
so valueless as to make one 
wonder how even a jungli 
could hoard them, in exchange 
for empty tins, beer bottles, or 
any oddments which, so much 
junk to us, were prized novel- 
ties to them. 

To abate the nuisance Mac- 
millan had pegged out an area 
in the clearing outside and 
well away from the gate, within 
which alone swopping might 
take place. Here, by slow 
degrees, the thing grew into 
organisation, and bit by bit 
the junglis started producing 
things less trashy. Plantains ; 
skinny fowls; small and more 
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than doubtful eggs: jack-fruit ; 
mishmi-tita, an unholy jungle 
plant, which in an extraordinary 
way combined stimulant and 
laxative properties, very fierce, 
and highly esteemed by the 
Gurk; cleverly constructed 
bamboo basket-work ; and once 
only a sizable chunk of beauti- 
ful turquoise-matrix, the origin 
of which we could not discover, 
but which had probably filtered 
in from the distant Tibetan 
hinterland. It was of no use 
to pay them in coin. Even 
a8 @ possible article of personal 
adornment, copper and silver 
coins made no appeal to them. 
But, roughly speaking, a cur- 
rency evolved. Our junk took 
on a sliding scale of values 
which for months became the 
basis of trade. Two empty 
cans were the equivalent of one 
empty beer bottle; it took 
four beer bottles to equal a 
more prized article: the long, 
thin, greenish lime-juice bottle 
of a certain well-known firm, 
with a raised fruit-bunch pat- 
tern moulded all over the glass. 
For sticks of strong negro- 
head tobacco they, after the 
first experiment with it, had 
emphatically no use; but the 
Gurk who, with elaborate care- 
lessness, pulled out a clasp- 
knife and began to whittle a 
stick was almost mobbed by 
would-be purchasers. And as 
for a pocket looking-glass . . .! 

The whole thing reminded 
me very much of what must 
have happened in this country 
in the old Roman days. The 
small, dark, grubby Briton com- 
ing out of the oak-scrub to 


Squat in the open outside the 
vallum of the camp, and bring. 
ing his mangy little trade stuff 
to the big corn-coloured legion- 
aries from the far Danube; 
they who, gathering to them- 
selves good men wherever they 
went, refused to enlist the 
frowsy thing behind the basket. 
The legions. And us. In two 
thousand years of Empire- 
making there is, on the whole, 
surprisingly little that is new. 

Naturally it was a matter 
of slow growth. One of its 
side-growths was the fact that 
we induced Takinyi, Mac- 
millan’s gdm, to invest himself 
with the beginnings of borrowed 
authority ; for with a thick 
cane he was set to strutting 
about, keeping a certain order 
in the monkey concourse, though 
doing it mainly by pointedly 
avoiding interference with the 
men, and bullying the aston- 
ishingly naked women and pot- 
bellied brats who formed a 
kind of grubby gallery to the 
dress-circle (save the word !) of 
their banana-wangling menfolk. 

Later the ‘ bazaar ’ developed, 
and caught on at many of the 
other villages. Later again we 
taught them the use of coins, 
even to the extent of their 
doing a job of work for them. 
Latest of all, we got them to 
trek up and down our tracks 
as far as the base, there to 
expend their rupees and annas 
at a bunniah’s shop of our 
establishing, where such lux- 
uries as scissors, looking-glasses 
and sheath-knives sold like hot 
cakes. 
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_ Bven surpassing Macmillan’s 
was the achievement of Bar- 
clay, whose stockade, high up 
the line, I had to visit some 
weeks later. With these men, 
of such varying and arresting 
personality, the temptation to 
digress is great, and, at the 
risk of obscuring our main 
considerations, to describe each 
in turn. I am, for instance, 
full of an abiding recollection 
of the lanky loose-limbed Bar- 
clay, whose natural and almost 
ineradicable bent was single- 
handed exploratory travel, who 
was one of the few surviving 
men who had been to Lhasa, 
and who probably knew more 
about unmapped Central Asia 
than any man now alive. Of 
how he, later in our adminis- 
tration, and with the reluctant 
permission of the Burra Sahib, 
cut clean adrift from our show 
and disappeared into the un- 
explored north. Of how, with 
a following of three natives 
only, all of whom died, he was 
lost to the world for years, 
eventually spending six months 
under the floor-boards of the 
house of a man in Tashkent, 
who harboured him against the 
bloodthirsty Bolsheviks who 
were after him. Of how he 
escaped and made a perilous 
passage to our outposts on the 
Afghan border, where, by a 
series of coincidences, I met 
him, and where I had the joy 
of recognising, catching and 
Permanently spoiling the use- 
fulness of the Soviet emissary 
who, single-handed, had been 
deputed to the task of follow- 
ing him and cutting his throat 


before he could disgorge at 
Delhi the masses of invaluable 
information which he had gath- 
ered about the Bolshevik régime 
in Turkestan. All of which, as 
I say, would be a digression, 
and certainly not to be con- 
sidered here. 

But this man Barclay, whose 
thievish gdém, Turu, we have 
met, brought off by some 
miracle of personal influence a 
moral cleansing of his villages 
—he had three of them—com- 
pared with which the fifth 
labour of Hercules would have 
been a light and savoury job. 
The jungli morals were, as one 
might have expected, on all 
fours with the physical dirt 
and indiscipline in which they 
spent their lives. Self-deter- 
mination, in its essential mis- 
chief, could go no further than 
their attitude to what I have 
heard a man call the Principal 
Commandment; and their géms 
were, in the nature of things, 
as bad a8 any of them. But 
Turu, and I can hardly blame 
him, as nearly as possible made 
a god of Barclay. Whatever 
his ‘ sh4p ’ said, did, or thought 
was both law and inspiration 
to the crooked little man. He 
must have picked up something 
of Barclay’s point of view 
about these things, for on the 
morning of my arrival I chanced 
on what I would never have 
thought possible. 

There had been the father 
and mother of an all-night 
rumpus in one of the villages, 
plainly audible to Barclay’s 
sentries, who redoubled their 
precautions. In the morning 
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Turu turned up, and was put 
to close question by a rather 
Sleepless and _ short-tempered 
Barclay, who, the state of 
affairs grasped, handed out a 
few crisp comments and turned 
to his breakfast. Turu had 
thereupon straightway sum- 
moned to a meeting in the 
jungle the principal, the re- 
spondent, and what appeared 
to be a baker’s dozen of co- 
respondents, from whom, all 
sides heard, he selected what 
was probably the leading ex- 
ponent of the art, took him 
behind a clump of bamboos, 
and with a heavy and whangable 
cane administered such a hiding 
as had never been known in that 
village before. 

Turu, tremendously pleased 
with himself, went about throw- 
ing a chest like a pouter pigeon 
and looking for fresh causes of 
offence. But in spite of the 
general village feeling that what 
he had done was clean against 
self - determination, and that 
expression of one’s own per- 
sonality on which the truest 
and best democratic principles 
(as laid down in the village 
chatter club) were based, he 
got away with it. I wondered 
whether, in solemn conclave, 
they would pass him the Black 
Spot, and put a weaker man 
in his place; but, as usual, 
they talked it out, and Turu, 
de facto a8 well as de jure, from 
that time forward was boss. 
And nobody more surprised 
than himself. 

It was in these ways—some- 
times, as in this instance, quite 


accidental—that conduct, hon. 
esty, discipline and authority 
found the tiny beginnings which 
Pardon-Howe in later year 
joined up into an unciviliged 
but civilisable code of ethics, 
Sometimes there was blank 
failure only, as with (art 
wright, the Sapper, whose mania 
was an almost Teutonic dig. 
cipline, and whose people were 
always on the verge of filling 
him with arrows whenever he 
stepped abroad. The badness 
of his show was beyond the 
beyonds. He was an unbend- 
ing and egocentric discipli- 
narian; and, forgetting the 
human equation, tried to dra- 
goon gdm and village into the 
ways of grace. His was the 
Sapper mind that revels in 
definitions, but in the nature 
of things he got some of them 
wrong. He knew that phil- 
osophy is organised common- 
sense, and that knowledge 
is organised information; but 
what he failed to recognise 
was that the definition of dis- 
cipline is not—as he would 
have thought it—putting men 
and, for that matter, women, 
up in a row and shouting at 
them, but is organised self- 
denial—a thing about a8 com- 
prehensible to the jungli men- 
tality as the square root of the 
digamma or the linear distance 
from the King of Spain’s mous 
tache to the ace of spades. 
He got into a hole, and pulled 
the hole in after him, andl 
had to straighten things out. 
His gam, Millem, a prize nit- 
wit, grinned like a dog and ral 
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about the city; complicating 
rather than helping things for 
his shap. 

Or Freeman, who was all for 
closer personal contact, and 
who had a notion of civilising 
his gém by turning him into 
his body-servant and making 
him wash out his socks and 
khaki, forgetting, indeed (liter- 
ally, in this instance), that no 
man is a hero to his own valet. 
He told me his troubles in a 
voice to draw tears from a 
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theodolite, and I did what I 
could. But it would have been 
outside nature to expect a 
triumph of constructive states- 
manship at each of the score 
and more stockades the indi- 
vidual workings of which we 
have no space to examine, and 
which, in the end, dotted the 
length and breadth of the land ; 
each rising in the pioneer 
footsteps of our one-man ad- 
vanced-guard, the incomparable 
Pardon-Howe. 


VI. 


Or, again, Pollock. For no 
fault of his own, his was as 
thankless a spot a8 ever was 


— by perpetual misfor- 


a. planted in the depths 
of a hollow, alongside what 
was probably the most stag- 
nant community in Ho-pei, he 
had not even the joy of track- 
making, since his job lay in 
the everlasting repair of a 
bridge below his stockade. As 
soon a8 he made it, it was 
swept away, and as fast as he 
mended it, down would come 
one more flood and make Hans 
Breitmann of a week’s work. 
His villagers were a sulky 
towd of stay-at-homes who 
never appeared, and his gdm, 
Whatever the inducements Pol- 

could offer, was a semi- 
permanent absentee. He would 
tum up about once a week, 
tadge a little, souvenir some 
mwatched trifle and vanish ; 
he would not stay put. The 


result was that Pollock never 
got on terms with his com- 
munity; and he brooded over 
it, a8 a blot on the general 
picture. 

His stockade was almost more 
insect and pest-ridden than the 
rest of the jungle by things 
that crawled, walked boldly, 
or flew, and others that would 
sooner be squashed into a 
beastly mess than allow them- 
selves to be brushed off. One 
of his amusements was to catch 
specimens and, failing methy- 
lated, to bottle them in rum, 
labelling them with names of 
his own. There was a thing 
he called the ‘ thunder-bug,’ a 
large and busy scarab beetle 
of such an invaluable scaveng- 
ing habit that its killing was 
forbidden. There were myriads 
of what he called ‘ Ho-pei 
violets,’ meaty sleepy fliers 
which buzzed in swarms round 
a lamp or lighted candle, and 
which, inevitably singed, forth- 
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with cast forth a penetrating 
musky reek and stank to heaven, 
rendering uneatable any food 
within range. He claimed the 
record centipede, which, curled 
up in its bottle, looked venom- 
ous enough—a pale yellow brute 
eight inches long and as thick 
a8 a breakfast sausage, each 
of the short stumpy legs armed 
with a claw fixed in a poison- 
bag which forthwith did for 
you if, being careless, you trod 
on it. His snakes, small and 
vicious, long and_ sluggish, 
spotted, striped, or ring-straked, 
would have stocked a museum. 
And as for his scorpions... 

But it was all of a piece 
with our perpetual and almost 
unconscious alertness that 
neither he nor his men took 
any harm. The vigilance was, 
a8 I said before, instinctive, 
and one knew on sight the 
exact capacities for evil of 
everything which crawled or 
hopped or wriggled. But sit- 
ting in his hut one evening, I 
remember, he pulled up dead 
in what he was saying and 
stared at the floor. A queer- 
looking crawler was advancing 
towards him; it was possibly 
quite harmless, and certainly 
looked it; but he stopped 
dead, and his big mouth tight- 
ened to a knife-slit. He reached 
for his swotter and, quick as 
lightning and with entirely un- 
necessary emphasis, reduced it 
to a brilliant, widespread, scar- 
let ornamentation on its back- 
ground. He, one of the least 
panicky of men, feared it. It 
was new to him. 

The man himself had an 


astoundingly attractive person. 
ality, and time and again thres 
or more of us would forgather, 
by plan, at his otherwise mos 
undesirable stockade. He had 
@ resounding bass voice, and 
fund of catchy and very original 
songs which he accompanied 
on an outsize concertina. Thow 
evenings come back to me nov, 
I can see the huge Pollock 
leading his ‘community singing,’ 
and hear the Rabelaisian, though 
in reality harmless, things he 
Sang and made us sing, leading 
or sometimes following the lead 
of an excellent fellow we called 
the Doomworm, who used to 
blow in from the post next 
northwards. 

To my mind there is an m- 
forgettable joy in an unplanned 
roistering in the company of 
quick-witted men. Here we 
found abstemious toil-thin men 
breaking spontaneously inte 
queer and catchy song, the 
gleanings of ditties heard i 
strange places at long intervals 
by men not of common clay, 
whose selective minds caught 
up things heard, and quite ur 
consciously stored away the 
drollery, to be reproduced at 
odd and unstudied moments 
A note of clean and unselfcon- 
scious simplicity ran through 
the whole thing. I have me 
the same in an unrehearel 
gathering of art students 2 
Nuremberg. But not in Chelsea 

Roisterer though he 
have had us think him, I a 
inclined to doubt the sincetily 
of Pollock’s sibaldeys — 
Kipling’s man, had ‘two 
uae ae to his head.’ ! 
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never knew him do a dirty 
trick, Taise hand to man or 

w to woman to the hurt 
of either, and he was the 
quietest and staunchest stand- 
by when trouble was to the 
fore, or when, a8 many a time 

ed, nerves wore thin. 
Then was seen the real Pollock. 
I once spent a year gummed 
w in a stockade with him 
—our two selves, two hundred 
Gurks, three dogs and two 
astoundingly philoprogenitive 
eats (all of which was far from 
Ho-pei, and quite another story) 
—and twice in that unrufiled 
year I, nursing him through the 
delirium of quartan ague, knew 
the man as one who walked 
with bare feet in sacred places. 
And shy of it. 

However, leviora canamus. 

I have rather enlarged on 
Pollock, because it was at his 
stockade that, quite unexpect- 
edly, our Big Man blew in. 

Pollock’s gdm, for once 
present and functioning, pushed 
his tousled head in through 
the door, croaked “‘ Bor Shap!” 
aid vanished. We left our 
meal and went outside, to find 
the Burra Sahib coming in 
through the gate. He was in 
Tags, no less ; and so lean with 
privations that one had to look 
twice at him. He who at a 
guess normally scaled fourteen 
stone of hard condition, now 
looked. gaunt to emaciation ; 
and where he used to stride 
confidently, with big firm leg 
ation, he now walked slowly, 
warily, with short halts. His 

» whom Pollock’s Gurks 
gathered up and led off to the 
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huts, were in no better con- 
dition. 

“ Hullo, Push !”’ he grinned, 
and extended a hairy paw. 
* Hullo, Pollock. ... What? 
Oh yes; I’m all right. Fit as 
a fiddle...” and he rocked, 
uncertainly, in his great torn 
boots. His breath came, short 
and quick, through the great 
arched air passages. I grabbed 
him, quite unceremoniously, by 
one arm ; Pollock got the other 
side of him. We led him off 
to the mess-hut, and dumped 
him in the best chair. By gum, 
the man looked ill ! 

“I say, what about my 
lads?” and he half rose from 
his chair. 

“ That’s all right, sir. They’re 
all hunkydory. Old Manbaha- 
dur’s got them,” and Pollock 
sat him down again. 

We filled him with Pilsener. 
His tummy, unstimulated, 
would, without much of a 
guess, have revolted from food. 
Then, half an hour later, we 
fed him. Slowly, quietly, with 
that iron self-restraint which 
never left him, the starving 
man absorbed plate after plate 
of grub, his gaunt lantern jaws 
methodically munching and 
grinding ; never a word; while 
we, quick to serve him yet 
careful not to watch him, turned 
our backs, smoked, and flipped 
over the tattered months’-old 
home weeklies. 

Presently he pushed away 
his plate. “‘ Thanks, you men. 
A child could play with me 
now!” and he reached for his 
baccy. 

An hour 


later,  tubbed, 
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changed and his divested kit 
flung out of the door as so 
much stuff for the common 
hangman, he sat with us again. 
His pipe in his teeth, his great 
hairy forearms spread abroad 
on the table, and one more tall 
horn mug of Pilsener twiddled 
between his strong and knotted 
fingers; his own quaint and 
care-free man once more. In 
patches, disjointedly, he told 
us of his Odyssey. The thing 
in full, had we but been able 
to hear it all, would have made 
an epic; as it is, the world 
will probably never know it. 
But we gathered that, travel- 
ling fast and far, he had worked 
through village after unnamed 
unknown village; east, west, 
up and down the tangle of 
Ho-pei, by native monkey-run 
paths, over unbridged torrents, 
sweating, torn by scrub and 
half eaten alive by jungle pests. 
He had touched the very fringe 
of where the Tibetan infiltra- 
tion over the northward passes 
gave new life to the stagnant 
jungli problem; and nowhere 
had he found a ray of hope, 
of moral sunshine, in the Ho-pei 
make-up. 

It was, as he said, all just 
one damned chimpanzee-shop 
after another; and, multiplied 
in numbers to the n’th, in no 
way different from the lousy 
village just below us. 

“Gad, you fellows! I was 
glad to get on to your made 
track!” 

It was difficult to get him to 
expand. He was, I think, the 
most naturally and unaffect- 
edly fearless man I have ever 


met. But I can remembe 
among other things he let fal 
in scraps, @ mental picture J 
gathered of his person 
methods. When he was w 
against crowds in a 
where they were demo 

out for mischief, and where his 
handful of Gurks were 80 fey 
a8 to be negligible, he depended, 
absolutely, on his own mental 
processes. He persuaded hin- 
self that they were out to bluf, 
Thereby he saved himself the 
least outward sign of a ner 
vousness which would have 
brought the whole bag of tricks 
howling down on him. He 
fixed it in his mind, and made 
a mental habit of it, that they, 
in their scores and hundreds, 
were more afraid of him and 
of his handful than he of them; 
and he got away with it every 
time. The only part he really 
did dislike was when he, who, 
as well we knew, invariably 
insisted on being last man out, 
followed instead of preceding 
his escort when they left a 
village. At times like thos, 
he said, he always had a ticklish 
feeling between the shoulder 
blades, where an arrow, sped 
by sheer monkey mischief, 
would have taken him. But 
he never got even so much # 
@ miss. 

To hear his deep bass boom- 
ing away inside the arches of 
his great gaunt cheek- j 
to watch him pensively scrabble 
among the few remaining tufts 
of ginger hair above his eats, 
and pass his great paw back 
ward over the shiny dome # 
he talked; to watch the play 
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of the wide expressive mouth 
eat clean across his spade- 
square jaw, was sheer joy. 
Thankful and thankful were 
we to find him safe back 
among us—he of the quaint 
and whimsical attitude to the 
junglis, and to problems which 
revolted even us of his none 
too squeamish following. He 
talked as though he were the 
most fear-stricken rabbit alive 
—and yet we knew that daily, 
hourly, he did single-handed 
what no three of us together 
would have dreamt of tackling ; 
that he had been working up 
and down unmapped untouched 
jungle, where everything from 
the smallest bug to the toughest 
jungli was an ever-present im- 
minent danger to life; where 
disaster, had it occurred, would 
have been as swift as the news 
filtering through to us would 
have been slow; and where 
not only his own safety but 
that of every man-jack of his 
following for whom he was abso- 
lntely responsible, was worth 
just about one crooked six- 
pence. He had worked, for 
theer love of his job, far from 
help, communication, or sup- 
port; and until we had netted 
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the land in a system of fixed 
outposts and an articulation 
of roads, would continue so to 
work. He was, I think, the 
finest specimen of white man it 
has ever been my lot to know. 

We gave him the best bunk. 
He slept fourteen hours straight 
off the reel; and while he slept 
I think the whole stockade went 
a-tiptoe. 

He spent a week with us. 
He romped up and down our 
paths, in all the new-won free- 
dom of a man who could at 
last stretch his legs. He saw, 
and gravely approved, all that 
we could show him of village 
contacts and association; our 
géms ; and the thin stirring of 
a half-dawn of ordered be- 
haviour in the grimy monkey 
folk. He offered little com- 
ment. All according to plan ? 
In very truth, according to 
plan, since though he laid down 
no laws and suggested nothing, 
the impulse of each of our dis- 
jointed brain-waves was surely 
his, he who embodied for us 
the loyal stimulus to use our 
best and keenest in the further- 
ance of his design. 

A week later he was off 


again. 


vil. 


Slowly, quite methodically, 
the plan materialised. I sup- 
pose that I, liaison officer and 
travelling onlooker—servus ser- 
vorwm dei and contributing pos- 
tibly least of any of us to the 
common end—saw as much of 
itasanybody. At least, I had 


no personal preoccupations to 
obscure the broader view. 

But to me one day—sitting 
out in Cartwright’s stockade a 
more than usually damnable 
August downpour, and trying 
to resolve order from the chaos 
of one more of his perpetually 
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recurring complications—came, 
panting and exhausted, a Gurk 
messenger from down the line. 
He extracted from inside his 
hat a compact oilskin wad 
containing a letter from far- 
away Frontier H.Q. for the 
Burra Sahib, marked all sorts 
of ‘ Urgent,’ and looking rather 
terrific. Failing telegraph or 
telephone, the current of which 
would have ‘earthed ’ a dozen 
times in any one mile of drip- 
ping jungle, or signalling, where 
ten yards were the limit of 
vision, we depended absolutely 
for our communications on chits 
sent up and down the line by 
the slow-moving daily ration 
convoys. But here was some- 
thing that had come by relays 
of hurrying runners. I relayed 
it on at once, with a roving 
commission to find Pardon- 
Howe wherever he might be, 
thought no more of it, and 
turned to my job. 

The sequel, ten days later, 
was startling. 

To us who—as far as know- 
ledge of or interest in everyday 
world doings was concerned— 
might as well have been in 
Mars, the thing came with 
lightning unexpectedness. Eu- 
rope had apparently exploded 
and joined the atoms. Haloed 
in a sort of Brock’s benefit of 
Catherine wheels and Roman 
candles, everybody was fight- 
ing everybody else; and a gen- 
eral 8.0.8. had gone forth to 
the utmost confines of the 
Empire. 

Naturally Pardon - Howe’s 
letter, in which, economising 
phrases, he told me the state 


of affairs and gave his quick 
and definite orders, showed no 
Sign of excitement. But agg 
complete bouleversement of our 
every activity and mental pro- 
cess, it left nothing unsaid, 
After a short statement of 
what was on, his message, para: 
phrased, ordered all white off- 
cers down to the base, one- 
time. ‘‘ Hand over your stock- 
ades to your subadérs, and tell 
them and the gdms to sit tight 
and look to me for orders, I 
expect you'll all be back by 
the New Year, but meanwhile 
I'll carry on alone. Off you 
go. Don’t get hurt.” 

I made copies, and relayed 
them out to all stockades, 
The quick and decided orders 
that hurrooshed us out of 
Ho-pei might have been ex- 
citement to the others ; I know 
at least one of us to whom, all 
unknowing what lay ahead, 
the thing came as the depths 
of black misery, as of a dog 
whose trusted master commands 
him to drop the bone he has 
just given him. Not yet guess- 
ing, a8 he had guessed with 
certainty, the full scope of the 
urgency that called us, we 
obeyed. And wondered. 

By ones and twos we tailed 
in to the base. There, for the 
first time, we heard of Serajevo, 
Lidge, Mons, the Retreat, the 
come-again at the Marne and 
the Aisne; and how the hard- 
pressed regiment of each of 
us, shot into ragged holes 
and all but officerless, was at 
that moment reaching out to- 
wards Ypres; at the end of an 
ever-lengthening battle-line t 
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hold the Hun—whom then, for 
the first time, we recognised 
under his proper name—from 
the Channel ports and a close 
yiew of the cliffs of Dover. 

Hurry? No mistake — we 
hurried ! 

We flung our kits into sodden 
pundles, heaved them into the 
base quarter-guard, and clam- 
pered aboard the stern-wheeler. 
Ashort war and a merry! In 
three months at latest it would 
be over, and we should come 
pack to our stockades, to our 
Gurks, our gdéms and to the 
Man of men who owned us. 

We never saw him again. 

Oh, well. I suppose I have 
got to tell the whole infernal 
story; though, even after all 
these years, the miserable 
futility, the whole damnable 
uselessness of what happened 
makes me sick in my tummy 
to tell it. 

Pieced together from a dozen 
different sources, it ran some- 
thing like this— 

We left him, single-handed, 
a8 he wished to be left, to hold 
Ho-pei together—as Lyautey, 
in 1914, was left to hold 
Morocco. Solus; by his lone. 
Our subaddrs held the stockades. 
They did him well, and glad I 
am of it: stout fellows. For 
years, and by slow degrees, he 
developed into ordered sequence 
the much that he had done; 
the little that we, labouring 
gladly for him, had done to 
backhim. The gdms played up, 
and showed unexpected reserves 
of self-reliance in taking charge. 
Even trade, of a sort, grew up ; 


and the first faint stirrings of a 
civilised and corporate spirit 
began to replace the muddled 
individualism of the junglis. 
Slowly—slowly, but very surely 
—through all the weary years 
of the war, the thing grew and 
developed. His show. His, 
alone, 

Somewhere about the Armis- 
tice time, he, worn out by all 
that he had been through, and 
greatly wishing to test the 
workings of what he had created, 
decided to let it run for a little 
on its own steam. He told the 
subaddérs to sit tight and do 
nothing. He gave the gdms 
carte blanche to carry on, and he 
made a diveforit: a quick three 
months home and out again. 

Off Crete, in the Mediter- 
ranean, his ship struck a mine, 
luckily (a8 I heard it from his 
cabin companion) when they 
were at boat-drill. He, the 
soul of discipline himself, had 
naturally conformed with the 
standing order about wearing 
lifebelts; but there was a 
blatant and thoroughly pois- 
onous woman who swore that 
the whole thing was tosh, and 
steadily refused to wear hers. 
When they struck, and the 
slanting deck made it too late 
to go down to the cabin and 
fetch it, he being he—though, 
Lord knows, he had little 
enough use for women—quite 
calmly stripped off his and 
insisted on her taking it. I do 
not know if it saved her. I 
say it without shame but quite 
sincerely—I hope it did not. 
If she is still alive, she prob- 
ably does not know who saved 
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her, or what her vanity-bred 

idiocy cost the Empire. 
Anyhow, something happened 

to the falls of their lifeboat... 


For a long time Frontier 
Headquarters kept the news 
from the junglis. But it leaked 
out—I think, through the 
bunniah’s shop in the base 
camp. Batumé—I am glad it 
was he—took the news back. 
The Bor Shap had _ been 
drowned. How? I think they 
got, at the last, a vague im- 
pression that he had met his 
end in crossing a river on his 
way to Rondon (they never 
could pronounce their 1’s, and 
turned them all into r’s)—the 
big stockaded village, presum- 
ably ten days’ journey down- 
river, from which all white men 
came. 

Headquarters tried a substi- 
tute—no man could replace 
Pardon-Howe; and, to help 
him, a mixed team of scratched- 
up temporaries who could not 
know the first thing about it. 
But the junglis would have 
none of him. 

It was a case of withdraw- 
ing all garrisons and closing 
down. The successor brought 
in the Gurks, as heart-sick as 
the géms they left behind them ; 
and headquarters, with the 
junglis back again in the full 


stride of their mischievous head. 
hunting, drew the new frontig: 
hard and fast, at the base of 
the foothills. Along that line, 
with the great white snow- 
peaks overlooking them, the 
patrols to-day go slowly up and 
down, up and down. Mf. 
hasting. Unresting. 


Four of us came out of the 
war, three rather bent and 
twisted. 

I am afraid this has been 
both lopsided and discursive; 
but, as the Doomworm said 
only last week, quoting Anatole 
France, if the future is a con- 
venient place in which to put 
our dreams, the past is cer- 
tainly a place in which we may 
keep them warm. I had called 
in at his office—he refers to it, 
a little consciously, as “in the 
City”’; it is not, really—to 
drag him out to lunch. “ Like 
it? Oh, yes; rather. Excel 
lent life. Lots to do. Patches 
one’s pension. An’ all that, 
But...” and his eye grew 
pensive as he gazed out of the 
window, and his long, snaky 
fingers went out flat on his 
blotter, smoothing slowly 
and fro. 

He turned and looked at me. 

“ All right, Push,” said he 
quietly. And reached for his 
hat. 
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‘OUR LADY OF SORROWS.’ 


BY DON O’NEILL. 


Tar coastline of the county 
of Down is saved from an un- 
interesting rotundity by the 

narrow inroad of the Irish 
Sea that is Strangford Lough. 

From the high ground on the 
west side of the lough we can 
lok across the four or five 
miles of water, right over the 
low-lying pendulous peninsula 
of the Ards, to the Irish Sea 
itself beyond. We call the 
Ards ‘the Back Shore,’ for 
reasons that are lost in local 
history, but that are perhaps 
not unconnected with its tra- 
ditional remoteness, imaccessi- 
bility and backwardness ;_ the 
Ards people call our side of 
the lough the ‘ West Land ’— 
perhaps the tribute of an in- 
feriority complex to its appear- 
mee of continental solidity. 
There is little or no intercourse 
between the two sides of the 
lugh: we are compelled by 
our senses to recognise that 
the Ards is over there opposite 
UW, but we allow it an existence 
wareely otherwise than as a 
meteorological convenience, and 
vhen, by some trick of the 
simosphere, the Ards shore 

up with an abnormal 
ess, we say that bad 
Weather is near because ‘ the 
Shore is among our 


We are an agricultural people 
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on both sides of the lough: 
everywhere are neat small farms 
and trim little whitewashed 
farmhouses, and so far only 
two discreetly placed mill chim- 
neys threaten to disfigure the 
bucolic beauties of our shores. 
Some of us also follow the 
fishing, particularly the men of 
the Ards, whose almost am- 
phibious situation has forced 
them into an aptitude for the 
sea. Among them skill in the 
management of sailing craft 
still survives ; we tend to rely 
upon the more effective, if less 
romantic, power-boat. 

As yet, the peace of our calm 
back-water has not been dis- 
turbed by the stream of visitors 
attracted to Northern Ireland 
by the artistic propaganda of 
the Ulster Tourist Development 
Association. They evidently 
managed the ‘Come to Ulster’ 
movement better in former 
times, for, round our shores, 
living in every state from pen- 
urious frugality to opulent 
luxury, are families representa- 
tive of each successive planta- 
tion, from the invasion of John 
de Courcy in the twelfth cen- 
tury to the establishment of a 
Northern Ireland Civil Service 
in the twentieth. It is on the 
Back Shore, however, that you 
must look for the mansions of the 
great, and one of the proudest 

G 
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possessions of the Ards is ‘Mount- 
ossory ’ (‘ the Big House ’), the 
beautiful Irish home of the 
Robertsons—Viscounts Robert- 
son in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, Marquesses of Ossory 
in the peerage of Ireland. Near- 
by is Castle Broderick, the 
family seat of the Brodericks, 
which, though less pretentious 
in size and in the splendour of 
its appointments, looks down 
with Jacobean hauteur upon 
its upstart Georgian neighbour. 

Successive Land Purchase 
Acts have transferred the 
Broderick estates to a thrifty 
hard-working tenantry. Apart 
from the castle demesne, all 
that remains to the family 
to-day, in real estate, is an 
island in Strangford Lough. 
The first Broderick known to 
our parts was presented by 
James the First with a baron- 
etcy, six or seven thousand 
acres in the Ards and “such 
of the islands in Lough Strang- 
ford as the said John Broderick 
shall be able to reach dry-shod 
by walking from the mainland 
at the time of high water of 
the next neap tide.” The said 
John Broderick, if tradition is 
to be believed, was a man of 
parts. There are, we will tell 
you, three hundred and sixty- 
five islands in Strangford Lough, 
and of these there was but one 
—Island Neil—large enough to 
excite John’s cupidity. Island 
Neil extends to about one 
thousand acres; it lies close 
to the West Land, and at 
low water the tide leaves it 
completely on its side next 
the mainland. Only for about 
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an hour before and atfter the 
time of high tide would John 
have had difficulty in Teaching 
or leaving it, and for thoy 
two hours the depth of wate 
might perhaps be two feet a 
high-water neaps. Before the 
“time of high water of the 
next neap tide,” the ancestor 
of all our Brodericks, with the 
resource of the true pioneer, 
prepared a rough causeway of 
boulders stretching from the 
mainland to Island Neil, and, 
on the appointed day at the 
appointed time, walked dry 
shod across. Thus was the 
Broderick standard planted on 
Island Neil, and from that day 
it has remained in possession 
of the Broderick family, unlet, 
untilled, uninhabited. 

But Island Neil has othe 
claims to a place in history. 
Its situation, comfortably se 
questered yet conveniently near 
the mainland; its deeply m 
dented coast with quiet se 
cluded bays; its abundant 
supply of good water—all these 
advantages had proved ime 
sistibly attractive to a colony 
of ancient Irish  Ohristian 
monks, and for many year 
the famous monastery of (ol 
man had flourished there. But 
the seclusion of the men of 
God did not save them from 
the marauding Danes, who 
braved the swirling rushing 
tides of Strangford narrows, 
sailed up the lough, and alter 
repeated attacks slaughtered 
the monks and razed the mona 
tery to the ground. They then 
departed, leaving for posterily 
as a memento of their vail 
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nothing but a name—Strang 


For centuries the ruins of 
(oman monastery lay un- 
tended, almost uncredited, until 
one day about ten years ago a 
highbrow local sportsman was 
shooting rabbits on Island Neil. 


The Right Reverend Theo- 
dore Willoughby, Lord Bishop 
of Chesterfield, sat among the 
mins on Island Neil munching 
a ham sandwich and placidly 
surveying his surroundings. 
Dressed in a suit of plus-fours 
of @ restrained but unmistak- 
ably becoming shade of Harris 
tweed, a cap in the same 
material, stockings and a for- 
midable pair of brogue shoes, 
the Bishop looked (and hoped 
he looked) less like a dignitary 
ifthe Church than a gentleman 
di alfairs on an afternoon ex- 
cusion. A Burberry, haver- 
tak and walking-stick com- 
pleted the illusion. 

It was about two o’clock on 
afternoon in early Septem- 
bet; the tide was low, the 
food having just set in. The 
exposed mud-flats were noisy 
with the quarrelsome cries of 
oyster-catchers and redshanks, 
picking up the last of their mid- 
iy meal, and from time to 
lime a tern would dart down 
within a yard of the episcopal 

i, throatingly protesting 
¥amst that intrusion on its 
wlitude 


the Bishop had arrived that 


lorting in Belfast. After his 
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In a dash to secure a wounded 
rabbit before it disappeared 
into its burrow, he tripped 
over a quaintly shaped stone, 
which, on recovering his bal- 
ance, he had the curiosity to 
examine: he lost his rabbit 
and found Colman. 


long night in the train from 
Euston to Stranraer he found 
his present situation agreeable 
in the extreme, and the keen 
salt autumn air had banished 
completely the fatigue of the 
journey. It had required a 
very strong motive to induce 
the Bishop to undertake the 
trip to Ireland, for he viewed 
that country with no more 
favour as a place of even tem- 
porary residence than did his 
predecessors in the dignities of 
the establishment. 

His coming to Island Neil 
arose in this way: in a few 
days’ time he was to read a 
paper “On the Archzological 
Aspects of Early Celtic Chris- 
tianity ”’ before the Royal 
Society -of Antiquarian Re- 
search, and he wished to take 
the opportunity of smashing, 
once and for all, certain hereti- 
cal views on the fundamentals 
of the subject that were being 
advanced by a Professor of 
History at one of the northern 
universities, and were unac- 
countably receiving some degree 
of support. The week before, 
he had read with interest a 
recent publication descriptive 
of the ruins of Colman, which, 
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although popular rather than 
profound in its appeal, con- 
tained abundant evidence that 
at Colman the searcher after 
orthodox truth would find a 
not inconsiderable reward. He 
had thereupon decided to pay 
a@ personal visit to Island Neil 
to collect his material on the 
spot, and now that he was 
there his only regret was that 
pressure of episcopal duties 
permitted him only one day’s 
absence from his diocese in such 
remunerative research in such 
charming surroundings. 

He had been fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance on 
the boat that morning of a 
Sir Edward Broderick, who 
was returning to Ireland ac- 
companied by a Miss Hermione 
Marjoribanks, a young lady of 
aggressively attractive appear- 
ance, singular manners and 
unmistakable associations with 
the theatre. Sir Edward and 
his companion had happened 
to sit down at the same table 
as himself at breakfast. A 
simultaneous craving for mar- 
malade on the part of Sir 
Edward and himself had led 
to an upset jam-dish and ex- 
changes of well-bred apologies 
which culminated afterwards 
on deck in an early morning 
chat. In the course of it his 
whole mind, body and estate 
(including the purpose of his 
visit to Ireland) had been re- 
vealed to the affable Sir Ed- 
ward. With traditional Hiber- 
nian hospitality Sir Edward 
had offered the Bishop a bed 
at Castle Broderick, but on 
hearing that he was obliged to 


return to London that night, 
he (Sir Edward) had then ey. 
pressed the liveliest and most 
emphatic regret that he could 
not ask him even to a bite 
of dinner or lunch, as he had 
a full programme of political 
engagements for the morning, 
afternoon and evening. The 
Bishop had thanked him pro. 
testingly ; but he already had 
accepted an invitation to ding 
with an old Oxford friend, 
the Curator of the Ulster 
Museum; and as for lunch, 
he proposed to take a picnic 
meal on his ramble over 
Island Neil. It was at this 
point Sir Edward had men- 
tioned that he was the owner 
of the island, and had given 
him some valuable information 
about the topography of the 
place and the ruins, including 
a diverting story of the circun- 
stances in which the island had 
come into the Broderick family. 
He had concluded with a wart- 
ing: “ But watch the tide, my 
dear Bishop, watch the tide! 
They’re springs now, and the 
causeway may be covered for 
two or three hours.” They had 
parted at the station at Belfast 
after an exchange of cards and 
expressions of hopes of another 
early meeting. 

Having finished his al freseo 
luncheon, the Bishop lighted 
his pipe, tidied up his litte 
and prepared to resume bis 
explorations among the ruil. 
As he stood up he made 4 
further appreciative survey of 
the scene around him. 
those old monks knew 4 
pleasant building site whe 
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they saw it; but what a pity 
the tide ever left the beaches 
to expose the disfiguring flats 
of mud and seaweed. Mindful 
of Sir Edward’s warning, he 
had asked an intelligent-looking 
farmer in the village at Killy- 
linch (where the bus from 
Belfast had deposited him) up 
to what time he could pru- 
dently remain on Island Neil. 
He had been told ‘up till half- 
past six.’ A cautionary repeti- 
tion of the inquiry had led to 
the same assurance from a 
country woman whom he had 
met at the shore end of the 
causeway. So he contentedly 
set himself to at least three 
hours of uninterrupted and un- 
worried exploration. 

There was much to be seen— 
more even than he had ex- 
pected: the fish ponds, where 
the old monks had corralled 
supplies of food ; the refectory, 
where they had consumed it ; 
the cooking places; the dor- 
mitories; the chapel; the 
round tower—all in ruins, it 
was true, but with the founda- 
tions still sufficiently distinct 
to enable a cultured and sym- 
pathetic mind to reconstruct 
the perfect organism of that 
ancient hive of industrious god- 
liness. There were carved 
stones in quantity. All of 
these he carefully examined, 
tome he sketched, a few he 
dropped into his haversack 
(Broderick had told him he 
might do some discriminating 
picking), to be used as meta- 

ical missiles for the an- 
tihilation of the northern 
Mofessor. Thus, unnoticed, the 
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minutes and hours ticked away, 
and the Bishop was only re- 
called from Celtic Christianity 
to Anno Domini by the deep 
melodious toll of the Angelus 
borne across the lough by a 
gentle south-easterly breeze 
from the steeple of Our Lady 
of Sorrows on the Back Shore, 
the meretricious memento of 
the Scarlet Woman that was 
an ever-visible eyesore to the 
staunch Calvinists of the West 
Land. 

“Six o’clock,” thought the 
Bishop. “I must finish this 
sketch of the Abbot’s Cell 
before I go.” 

Fifteen minutes later he rose 
to his feet, gathered his im- 
pedimenta together and started 
for the causeway. Fifty yards 
from the beach he stopped 
in shocked amazement: old 
John Broderick’s causeway was 
three feet below the waters of 
Strangford Lough. The Bishop 
pulled out his watch—twenty- 
five past seven! But what about 
the Angelus ? Then he remem- 
bered: Sir Edward Broderick, 
that mine of local information, 
had referred to a quaint custom 
of some of the backwoodsmen 
among the farmers of County 
Down. They refused to recog- 
nise summer-time; and the 
Roman ecclesiastics, presum- 
ably by way of offering another 
outrageous insult to the North- 
ern Government, aided and 
abetted them by ringing their 
‘plasted bells’ in summer at 
six o’clock by the ‘old time.’ 
So that was it; and the per- 
fidiousness of Rome had 
marooned on an Irish island 
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the Lord Bishop of Chester- 
field, who had to dine at eight 
o’clock with the Curator of the 
Ulster Museum and catch a 
boat an hour later, or fail 
to annihilate the pestilential 
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northern professor coram anii- 
quariis. That would never do. 
Surely there must be a boat 
somewhere on this anathema. 
tised island. He would go and 
look. 


Ii. 


The Right Honourable Sir 
Edward Broderick, Bart., M.P., 
of Castle Broderick, Ards, Co. 
Down, Minister of Communica- 
tions in the Government of 
Northern Ireland, sat at the 
helm of his twenty-foot yacht. 
At his feet, uncomfortably ac- 
commodated on the flooring 
boards, reclined Miss Hermione 
Marjoribanks (née Judkins). An 
hour or so earlier they had set 
out from the Back Shore for a 
yachting excursion on the lough, 
a form of outing to which Sir 
Edward was much addicted 
and expected his guests to 
enjoy. 

This afternoon Sir Edward 
was pensive: he had decided 
to take a plunge and put the 
Broderick name and possessions 
at the feet of the adorable Miss 
Marjoribanks. That the lady’s 
birth, upbringing or profession 
in any way unfitted her to 
share his illustrious estate, he 
completely dismissed from his 
mind. The Brodericks had 
never been tied to the aristo- 
cratic tradition in their matings, 
and, by God, had benefited by 
their good sense. That his 
proposals would be anything 
but acceptable to Miss Marjori- 
banks did not occur to him; 
he was concerned only as to 


what might be the best time 
and method of approach. 

Hermione sensed the atmos- 
phere. She had thought the 
thing over for weeks. On the 
one hand, wealth, position, 
Castle Broderick ; on the other, 
greater or less exile from cock- 
tail bars and beauty parlours, 
the stiff formality of the life of 
a politician’s wife and w- 
adulterated Sir Edward. The 
prospect was not all unalloyed. 
Then there was young Ashton, 
heir to millions of cotton 
spindles and nearly up to 
scratch. It was unfair, really, 
to have to decide. She just 
would not until the crucial 
moment arrived. 

The peal of the Angelus on 
the Back Shore broke in on 
the reveries of these two. By 
this time the yacht was in the 
bay at the north end of Island 
Neil. 

“‘There’s seven,” said Sit 
Edward. ‘‘ What about run 
ning in and having a look at 
those old ruins on Island Neil! 
You said you'd like to see them. 
We can moor the boat here and 
pull ashore in the dinghy.” _ 

It had just occurred to St 
Edward, who was an orthodox 
wooer, that the greater elbow- 
room afforded ashore would 
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ye more conducive to the 
guecessful prosecution of his 
suit than the confines of a 


cockpit. 
Hermione sat up. “I'd love 
to,” she said. “But what 


about your pal the Bish. ? 
Won't he be there digging up 
pones? And didn’t you tell 
him this morning that you’d 
be spending the day signing 
death warrants or giving decor- 
ations or something ? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Sir 
Edward with some asperity 
(he disapproved strongly of 
Hermione’s tendency to jibe at 
the dignity of his Cabinet 
duties), “‘ and anyhow, by this 
time the old fool is at the Club 
devouring chops and talking 
fossils with that pompous idiot, 
Ramsbotham of the Museum.” 

Sir Edward was clearly irri- 
tated; and Hermione, with 
timely meekness, acquiesced in 
the proposal. The boat was 
brought to the wind, the anchor 
dropped, the sails lowered and 
the pair started for the island 
in the dinghy. A short pull 
took them ashore. Sir Edward 
beached the boat and, with 
his companion, disappeared 
round the easterly point of 
the island on the way to the 
Tulns. 

At the precise moment that 
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Sir Edward Broderick and her 
potential ladyship got the 
easterly point of Island Neil 
between them and their dinghy, 
the Lord Bishop of Chesterfield, 
in his cireumambulation of the 
beach in search of a boat, 
turned the westerly point, and 
almost at once caught sight 
of what he wanted a few 
hundred yards along the shore. 
Restraining with difficulty a 
pagan whoop of joy, he sprinted 
the intervening distance, dis- 
covered to his satisfaction that 
both oars and rowlocks were 
aboard, and without difficulty 
launched the little boat. If 
he ever stopped to think, it 
was only to reckon a quarter 
of an hour to pull to the jetty 
at the mainland end of the 
causeway and another quarter 
of an hour to walk to Killy- 
linch, where, in default of a 
suitable motor-bus, he would 
surely be able to obtain a 
hired conveyance that would 
take him to Belfast, perhaps 
too late to dine with Rams- 
botham, but at all events in 
time to catch his steamer con- 
nection for London. 

Humming softly to himself 
the Eton Boating Song, the 
Lord Bishop started off on 
his act of prelatical piracy and 
pulled for the shore. 


IV. 


The Bishop had covered 
about half his passage, when 
Sergeant Dempsey of the Royal 
Ubter Constabulary jumped 
of his bicycle, laid it care- 


fully against the stone wall 
at the roadside and knocked 
authoritatively on the door of 
James Conway’s farmhouse on 
the shore of the West Land 
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opposite Island Neil. Mrs Con- 
way appeared. 

“Good evenin’, Serjint. Is 
it James you're lookin’? He’s 
down at the ould boat wastin’ 
his time tinkerin’ at yon stinkin’ 
injin, instead of shuttin’ up the 
fowl’ for the night.” 

“Well, Mrs Conway, it’s 
about that dog of yours,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘“ Robert Steen- 
son of the Hillhead has been 
lodging a complaint with the 
D.I.1 that it’s been huntin’ his 
sheep, and I’m just warnin’ 
you that it'll have to be kept 
under proper control.” 

Mrs Conway sniffed. “Is it 
Robert Steenson? Just be- 
cause he has a brat of a daugh- 
ther at the typin’ in the 
Northern Parliament, and a 
twenty-pound wireless set, he 
thinks he’s too grand to carry 
on intercourse wi’ his neigh- 
bours except thro’ the po-lis, 
and the D.I. at that! The 
dog nivir was near his sheep ; 
it’s been shut up in the byre 
this ten days wi’ a bealin’? 
ear. D’ye know what’s at the 
back of all this, Serjint? It’s 
just because James tould him 
at the time of the last election 

for the County Council that he 
wouldn’t vote for a man that 
had left the Meetin’ * and gone 
over till the Church *—no, not 
if he had to vote for a Papish 
first ! And forbye, Serjint——”’ 

Sergeant Dempsey, during 
this tirade, had allowed his 
attention to wander seaward, 
and suddenly he saw on the 
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beach of Island Neil two § 

@ man and a woman, ine 
unmistakable signals of dis 
tress. He cut in on 
Conway’s threatened flood of 
reminiscences— 

“It looks to me, Mrs Con. 
way, that there’s some folk 
stuck on the island, and by 
the yells of yon man there; 
been a murdher done. [J 
have to attend to this. Jama 
can run me off in the motor. 
boat.” 

The Sergeant hurried off, 
found James, explained the 
situation, and in five minute 
the rescue party was within 
hailing distance of the cast- 
aways. 

“IT may stop her here,” said 
James. “It’s gettin’ very 
shallow. You can wad’ ashore, 
Serjint, or he can wad’ oot an’ 
carry the wumman on his 
back.”’ 

The engine, after James's 
ministrations, spluttered out. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” called the 
Sergeant. 

“Wrong! you —, — 
blockhead! Wrong! You call 
yourself a police constable! 
Didn’t you see that damn’d 
scoundrel go off with my 
dinghy ? And you stand there 
like a half-witted, soft-brained 
> (Here Sir Edward’s it- 
vective overcame him, and he 
relapsed into mouthing inc- 
herencies.) 

Now Dempsey’s arm was # 
yet scarce used to the weight 
of his Sergeant’s stripes. Abuse 








1 District Inspector of Royal Ulster Constabulary. 
3 Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 





2 I.e., suppurating. 
4 Episcopalian Irish Chureh. 
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he could tolerate, but to be 
referred to in the presence of 
James Conway aS a common 
‘eonstable’ hurt his profes- 
sional dignity. 

“Well! Come on out to us 
here. It’s not so deep that 
itll take ye over the knees ; 
and then we can go ashore and 
get you your wee bit of a boat. 
Where is she, anyway? Over 
at the jetty at the foot of the 
Killylinch road, likely enough.” 

Sir Edward with an effort 
recovered his powers of speech— 

“Get away ashore and arrest 
that damn’d pirate. Then send 
that other fellow back with 
the dinghy and we’ll get off in 


Hearing a stertorous “ Hi, 


you!” from behind him that 
he could only conclude was 
addressed to himself, the Bishop 
halted, looked round and, with 
a prick of conscience and a 
slight sinking of the heart, 
observed an armed policeman 
bearing down on him. Demp- 
sey rode up, dismounted and 
produced a small tattered black 
note-book and, from the re- 
cesses Of his under-garments, a 
stub of pencil. 
_ “Are you the one,” said he 
in his best Petty Sessions Court 
manner, “that’s been com- 
mittin’ a misdemeanour on the 
high seas q ” 
Somehow the Bishop had not 
considered that his 
escapade might perhaps be 
in that light, but he 
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it. Do you expect this lady 
to strip in front of a pack of 
louts and wade out to you 
through that filthy slime ? ” 

“ All right, then,” said the 
Sergeant resignedly; and to 
James, ‘‘Mebbe you’d better 
put me ashore at your place 
first, and I can pick up my 
bike and catch the fella that 
way; then you could bring 
off the dinghy and get his Nibs 
off the island.” 

The obliging James com- 
plied, and presently the Ser- 
geant was in full pursuit of 
the fugitive Bishop, who by 
now was walking briskly up 
the road to Killylinch. 


“Tf you mean, officer, have 
I borrowed without express 
permission, but as a matter 
of temporary convenience and 
on @ most pressing occasion, a 
boat which is the property of 
some person with whom I 
am not acquainted, I must 
admit that I am guilty of that 
offence, if offence it be. But I 
assure you that my intentions 
were not in the least dis- 
honest. I am prepared to 
offer my sincere regrets and 
apologies ; and although I can- 
not at the moment tarry to do 
so in person as I must cross to 
London to-night on most urgent 
business, perhaps if I give you 
my card you would be so kind 
as to hand it to the com- 
plainant and to tell him that if 
he will do me the honour of 
communicating with me, I shall 

G2 
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hasten to make my apologies 
in a less indirect manner ? ” 

So saying, the Bishop took 
a card from his case and handed 
it to the Sergeant, on whom 
his speech had evidently made 
a deep impression. Now if the 
Bishop had not long since for- 
gotten that he had in his 
possession one of Sir Edward 
Broderick’s cards, its presence 
in his card-case was certainly 
not before his mind in the 
flurry and excitement of the 
moment. It was therefore by 
the purest of: accidents, and 
not with any intention of con- 
tinuing on a career of crime, 
that the Bishop handed to 
the Sergeant the card which 
Sir Edward Broderick had 
given him at Belfast station 
that morning. 

The Sergeant glanced at the 
bit of pasteboard. A glance 
was enough. He drew himself 
up, brought his heels together 
and saluted. 

“It’s quite all right, sir. 
Don’t bother yourself about it 
any more. I'll see the ould 
fella makes no more trouble.” 

“Ah!” beamed the Bishop, 
quite unjustifiably laying the 
flattering unction to his soul, 
“it is obvious, is it not, that 
one so closely identified with 
both Church and State would 
scarcely lend himself to the 
nefarious practice of piracy ? ”’ 

Now although the Sergeant 
did not know that the Bishop 
of Chesterfield was a Spiritual 
Lord of Parliament, he was 
aware that the Minister of 
Communications was a member 
of the Diocesan Synod and a 


crony of the Lord Primate 
The jocular essay of the Right 
Reverend Theodore did not 
therefore misfire. 

“But you'll need to be 
hurryin’, sir, if you're to 
catch your boat. She leave 
at nine sharp,” the Sergeant 
reminded him. “ You'll get a 
bus at the top of the road in 
ten minutes that’ll get you to 
the city in good time. But 
how did you come to get stuck 
on Island Neil, sir? Did you 
not have mind of the tide?” 

“Oh, yes!” the Bishop re- 
plied, “but I fear I over- 
looked for a fatal moment that 
the Angelus rings at seven 
instead of six.” 

** Mphph ! ” sniffed Dempsey 
disgustedly (he was in the chair 
of an Orange Lodge this year), 
* that’s what comes of trusting 
to them tin-pot Papish alarm 
clocks. Well, good night, sir, 
and a pleasant journey. I'll 
have to be going away back to 
paycify the fella that owns 
the wee boat.” 

When the Sergeant returned 
to the jetty at the foot of 
the road he found the recent 
castaways in possession of the 


recovered dinghy. Miss Marjori- — 


banks was seated in the stern- 
sheets, obviously in a shrewish 
humour; a simmering Si 
Edward sat facing her, con- 
trolling, with difficulty, a much- 
tried hereditary temper; ol- 
way tinkered away at the 
engine of his motor-boat. 
Very deliberately Dempsey 
laid down his bicycle, strode 
down the jetty and abstracted 
the visiting-card from his note- 
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pook. He was determined to 
jose none of his dramatic effects, 
and besides, he had not for- 
gotten the ‘ constable.’ 

“Well?” demanded Sir 
Edward. 

Dempsey indulged in a pre- 
liminary clearing of the throat. 

“Well, damn you?” re- 
peated Sir Edward with more 
emphasis. 

“ Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, ye foul-mouthed old man, 
or you'll be getting the rough 
edge of mine in a minute.” 
The Sergeant stopped, pour 
mieue sauter ! 

“Do you know who you're 
talking to?” interjected the 
incensed Cabinet Minister. 

“No,” resumed Dempsey, 
“and I don’t care either! 
But do you know who you 
wanted me to arrest for piracy, 


you blundherin’ ould fool, you ? 
Do you know who borrowed 
your wee boat? It was the 
Minister of Communications, 
ould Brandy - nose Broderick 


himself! Not that a night 
in the cells would have done 
Brandy-nose a bit of harm, but, 
man, we would have looked the 
quare pair of fools, you and 
me! But he’s away off to 
london on important business, 
and he asked me to give you 
this card and say if you write 
to him he would send you an 
apology for borrowing your 
boat. Here it’s!” 

Sir Edward snatched the 
tard, read it peeringly in the 
failing light and, with a blas- 
phemous roar, dropped it from 
his hand. Miss Marjoribanks 
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languidly stretched forward, 
picked it up and also read it. 
In a swift moment of compre- 
hension she appreciated the 
whole ludicrous situation. And 
then, calmly and deliberately, 
Hermione burnt her maitri- 
monial boats. The silence 
which had _ followed _ Sir 
Edward’s outburst was sud- 
denly broken by a tinkle of 
feminine laughter; and, look- 
ing up at her companion with 
a dangerously disarming expres- 
sion of affected consideration, 
Hermione cooed— 

“Come, my Lord Bishop; 
we shall be late for Evensong.” 

Sir Edward Broderick vici- 
ously pushed the dinghy off 
the beach, and as he pulled 
away from the jetty in the 
direction of his anchored yacht, 
his imprecations— 


‘©°Twixt the green sea and the azur’d 
vault 
Set roaring war.” 


“*My Lord’ Bishop’!” 
echoed Sergeant Dempsey in 
an awed voice. ‘“ ’Strewth.” 

Conway ceased his tinkering 
for a moment. His head ap- 
peared over the side of the 
motor-boat ; then, with great 
deliberation and unerring aim, 
he spat upon a piece of wrack 
floating past seaward on the 
receding tide. 

** Mebbe he’ll be one of them 
Scotch ’Piscopalians,’’ he sug- 
gested helpfully. “They say 
Her Ladyship aye has gather-ups 
of quare people staying up at 
the Big House on the Back 
Shore.” 








REVOLUTION: AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 


BY ROSA E. KING. 


I WENT out on my verandah, 
and a leading man of the town, 
upon seeing me, rushed over 
and said— 

* Quickly close up everything 
. . . the fierce Emiliano Zapata 
is near us . . . destroying and 
killing everything in his path ! ”’ 

As Latin-Americans are ex- 
tremely excitable, the warning 
did not disturb my peace of 
mind. We had heard that the 
peons were being led in revolt, 
but I thought the Indians 
round about us, many of whom 
knew me, would see that no 
harm came to me and mine. 
And then, too, several American 
residents of Cuernavaca had 
joined me, and with these com- 
panions I felt I had nothing to 
fear. 

So we watched Zapata enter 
the town, riding a great black 
steed, at the head of an un- 
kempt horde. By his side was 
General Asunsulo, a man edu- 
cated in the United States, who 
seemed more approachable than 
the fierce-looking peon chief. 

Not many hours later the 
townspeople of Cuernavaca were 
treated to the amazing sight of 
wild-looking men from the 
jungles and the slopes of the 
Pacific gathering around the 
public plazas, apparently peace- 
ful, but ready for anything, and 
no doubt hoping it would hap- 
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pen. The leaders, Zapata and 
Asunsulo, had wisely ordered 
that all places of drink be closed, 

At the outskirts of Cuern- 
vaca I owned a small factory, 
Two days after the arrival of 
the rebel army I learned that 
it was being looted, and I made 
up my mind, even though I 
dreaded it, to go with my 
manager and talk to Zapata. 
The Mexican at first refused, 
but I insisted, and we started 
for Zapata’s headquarters. 

As I look back upon it now, I 
am convinced that it was only 
ignorance that gave me courage. 
We were met by the active 
ends of rifles, good rifles cap- 
tured from the Federal troops, 
and while we gazed down the 
glistening barrels, I, with 4 
very limited knowledge of 
Spanish, attempted to make 
known our mission. Realising 
that I could not make these 
soldiers understand, I slowly 
summoned all the resolution 
that was left to me, pushed 
aside their rifles with both 
hands, and exclaiming “ Jefe,’ 
which I knew to mean ‘chief, 
I walked past the two guards, 
followed by a much-astonished 
manager. 

But Emiliano Zapata wa 
drunk, and could not be lifted 
from the floor where he wa 


lying ! 
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[left hurriedly. 
General Asunsulo, I was told, 
quartered in a barracks 
Sap by: I found him in a 
spotless, well-furnished room. 
He spoke excellent English, 
very courteously asked me to 
be seated, and assured me that 
neither my property nor myself 
would be molested again. 

Afew days later, after I had 
invited an American friend 
and her two daughters to 
stay with me, we were sit- 
ting on the verandah. Sud- 
denly, and to my surprise, an 
Indian, scantily clad and with 
his body covered with heavy 
cartridge belts and four or five 
revolvers — almost a human 
arsenal—calmly sat down next 
to the elder of the two girls. 
I trembled with indignation, 
but the girl was too frightened 
tsay anything. I walked over 
to where he was sitting and 
tld him to move at once, but 
tomy surprise he calmly turned 
me and said— 

“Oh no, madam; these are 
different times. The peon is 
tow the master,’ which was 
interpreted to me by the young 
gitl who sat next to him. 

This set my English blood 
boiling. I went to some Mexi- 
tans who were sitting near-by 
for help. One of them, a 
doctor, took the peon by the 
leek and threw him out of the 
thar, Fortunately for us, per- 
haps, two or three of the rebel 

iers came along at that 
moment and grabbed their com- 
palion-in-arms as he brand- 
hed his revolver. The soldiers 
inquired the cause of the dis- 
» and, when I told 
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them, they carried the offender 
off as a prisoner to the head- 
quarters of General Asunsulo. 

I received word from the 
General that the prisoner 
would be shot if I so desired. 
I said I did not desire any 
punishment so drastic, but that 
I would appreciate it if the 
peon could be confined for 
several days. This was done, 
and when he was released he 
came to me to apologise. 

I accepted his apology, and 
he accepted a little money 
from me. Afterward he became 
the personal bodyguard to all 
of us at my house, until he was 
obliged to leave Cuernavaca 
when General Asunsulo con- 
tinued his march to Mexico 
City—a trip from which the 
General never returned, for 
shortly after his arrival in the 
capital he was fatally shot in 
the fashionable Jockey Club. 

One morning I was visited 
by a committee of men, headed 
by the Governor of the State. 
They asked me to go with them 
to the railway station to meet 
Mr Madero, the new President, 
who was coming to Cuernavaca 
to see his admirer and staunch 
supporter, Zapata. It seemed 
a strange request, but as it 
was made by the Governor, 
whom I had known for several 
years, I consented, on the 
understanding that two Ameri- 
can ladies should go with me. 
At the appointed time the 
carriage drew up in front of 
my home. The two horses, 
which had been hidden away 
in an upstairs bedroom for 
several weeks, were at times 
almost uncontrollable. 
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The little black engine puffed 
with its load of celebrities and 
soldiery into the station, and as 
Mr and Mrs Madero stepped 
from their coach there was a 
fusilade of shots from the soldiers 
on the train and a similar fusil- 
ade a few seconds later by the 
Zapatistas who lined the streets. 
Both fusilades were friendly 
salutes, but the horses that had 
drawn us in such a stately 
fashion to the station apparently 
thought otherwise. They reared, 
bucked and dashed for home. 

All that afternoon and all 
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that night there were sounds of 
revelry throughout the town: 
men were drinking, carousing, 
and even shooting one another 
We soon realised, with the ip. 
cessant sound of shots coming 
to us from every part of the 
town, that all was not as it 
should be in Cuernavaca. My 
dero and his wife must haye 
felt the same way, for shortly 
before dawn they left, after 
promising to meet Zapata in 
the neighbourhood of Cuautla, 
® town situated some forty 
kilometres distant. 


Oi. 


Reports began to reach us 
that all was not well with Don 
Francisco Madero, that many 
of his officers were beginning to 
feel their power and to demon- 
strate it, and that dissenting 
factions were rising up on all 
sides. 

Zapata was called to Cuautla 
to meet Madero, and we in 
Cuernavaca were left in the 
care of General Ambrosio 
Figueroa, commander of a force 
of giant Indians from the State 
of Guerrero. These Indians 
were known as ‘pintos’ be- 
cause they were afflicted with 
a kind of leprosy, particularly 
common in that Pacific coast 
state. The disease had made 
its mark on these tall warriors, 
for the skin of their faces was 
of many colours—pink, blue, 
brown, yellow and black, and 
their hands were discoloured 
as well. We lived in con- 
stant dread that we might be 
contaminated by the slightest 


touch in passing them on the 
street. 

But while we dreaded the 
men themselves because of this 
peculiar disease, we were much 
impressed by their leader. 

Madero, we learned atfter- 
wards, promised to make 
Zapata Governor of the State 
of Morelos. But it was 4 
promise never kept. The 
coveted office was given t 
General Ambrosio Figueroa, and 
Zapata, swearing vengealce 
against Madero, for whom he 
had done so much, hurried to 
the hills with his hordes. 

Then the trouble began. 

The Zapatistas swooped down 
on trains whenever and whet 
ever they could, robbing and 
killing. Over the rich fertile 
fields they galloped, burnilg 
farmhouses and destroyilg 
machinery and material. 

Travelling became. unsafe, 
and few people ventur 
from home. General Figueroa 
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was ordered to put an end to 
the career of Zapata and his 
army, but the Zapatistas fought 
from ambush, and many of 
the Government’s troops were 
killed. Many more deserted 
and joined the ranks of the 
Zapatistas. 

There followed a constant 
succession of commanders, each 
one transferred because of his 
failure to wipe out the maraud- 
ing bands. Then we learned 
that a powerful General was 
to be sent to Cuernavaca. At 
that time I had but small know- 
ledge of the politics of the day 
and knew very little as to who 
were the leaders and who were 
not. 

And so when Victoriano 
Huerta came I did not know 
that he was a man already 
prominent politically and to be 
more prominent a year or two 
later. All that I realised when 
first I saw him sitting astride 
afine horse, directing the move- 
ments of his troops as they 
entered Cuernavaca, was that 
here, indeed, was a man of iron, 
@ fearless soldier and a born 
leader. There he sat, with 
bullets whizzing all about him, 
for the troops had begun to 
fight each other! Jealousy— 
and the men of Huerta were 
shooting it out while their 
leader looked on. 

Shortly after the arrival of 
General Huerta I was pre- 
tented to him. Although I 
knew little Spanish, I could 
e that the man _ before 
me was of strong character. 
But for his frequent over- 
indulgence in liquor he might 
have been great. At the time 
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I met him I do not think he 
had any idea that he would 
become President; he was 
merely doing his duty as a 
soldier and as an, apparently, 
loyal supporter of Don Fran- 
cisco Madero, who had been 
approved by practically the 
whole of Mexico. 

General Huerta ate his meals 
at my table, and it was during 
these times that I learned from 
him the condition of affair. 
outside our immediate circle. 
He told me of the politics of 
the nation, of plots and in- 
trigues, and frequently said 
that he would capture Zapata. 

A representative from the 
American Embassy arrived the 
morning that General Huerta 
was to start on the trail of the 
rebel leader. I do not know 
whether he had been sent by 
the State Department at Wash- 
ington or whether he came to 
Cuernavaca merely to satisfy 
a personal curiosity. General 
Huerta did not like him and 
showed his dislike. But the 
American turned a deaf ear to 
suggestions from the General 
that his campaign could and 
would be successful without 
the aid of a persistent and in- 
quisitive American. Finally, 
General Huerta, extremely an- 
noyed, turned to me and said— 

*“* Oh, Mrs King, Mr So-and-so 
would like to hear of your 
experience in Mexico, and I 
know you will entertain him 
for me... will you sit over 
there with Mrs King, Mr So- 
and-so ... yes, do have a 
chair... .” 

But the American did not 
find me interesting, and walked 
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into the hall, where the General 
was standing. The General 
turned on him sharply. 

“ Ah, Sefior, perhaps you 
would like to ride out with 
us?” 

Smilingly, the American said 
he would. 

The General gave an order, 
but the order was given so 
rapidly that I did not under- 
stand it. However, my man- 
ager had heard, and he whis- 
pered, ‘I’m afraid they are 
going to play a trick on this 
man.” 

A great horse, with a fine 
saddle, was brought. The 
American mounted. 

Suddenly his steed bucked, 
jumped, kicked, flung himself 
right and left—did everything 
but turn a somersault. And 
just as suddenly the American 
learned that there is truth in 
Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Immediately the horse stood 
quite still, and the General, 
unable to suppress a smile, 
said, “‘ Oh, Sefior, I fear there 
must be something wrong, and 
I will have the horse un- 
saddled so that we may see.” 
Off came the saddle, revealing 
three large thorns. 

Turning to me, with the 
smile still upon his rugged 
countenance, he said, ‘‘ Sefiora, 
I do not think the gentleman 
will ride with us to-day.” Ten 
minutes later the American 
had packed his bag and de- 
parted for Mexico City. 

Before leaving, General 
Huerta came to me and said 
good-bye. He assured me that 
he would be back in two or 
three days with his much- 
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sought-after prisoner. He dig 
return in a few days, but not 
with his prisoner. He had 
surrounded Zapata with his 
forces, but for some reason or 
other he received a peremptory 
order from President Madero 
to return to the capital at once 
with his troops. He obeyed, 
But the day that Huerta and 
his troops turned their backs 
on the Zapatistas was the day 
that this little iron man deter. 
mined to overthrow Madero, 
The next time I saw him and 
received his handshake he was 
President of Mexico. 

Governors came and Gover- 
nors left, but not one of them 
was successful in his attempts 
to capture the elusive Zapata. 

Not many months after the 
departure of General Huerta 
another General, Felipe Angeles, 
was sent to Cuernavaca. Being 
of the same blood as the rebel 
leader and his men, General 
Angeles endeavoured to induce 
Zapata and his followers to 
become supporters of the 
Madero régime, but in vain. 

One Sunday, after the coming 
of General Angeles, I was visited 
by an officer who spoke perfect 
English. He asked me whether 
I was Mrs King. Upon my re 
plying in the affirmative, he 
said he had come from Mexico 
City to ask me if I would take 
care of the President of the Re- 
public in my own home and 
under the protection of the 
British flag. 

I had no wish to be drawn 
into any political intrigue m 
a@ country in which I was al 
alien, and said so; but the 
officer continued, ‘Oh, Mr 
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King, General Angeles told 
me to be sure and come to 
you, for he believed that you 
would do all you could to help 
ns.” 

My respect and regard for 
General Angeles, as well as for 
his wife, whom I had come to 
know intimately, was great. 
I could not refuse. So Don 
Francisco Madero, President of 
the Republic, a tired and dis- 
fraught man, came to my 
Cuernavaca home, and from 
his own lips I learned of the 
ominous uprising in Mexico 
City, headed by Huerta. 

The President spent a day 
and night under my roof. As 
he bade good-bye, he said, 
“Mrs King, I am _ perfectly 
safe; I have all my troops 
with me.” General Angeles 
went with him, and I promised 
to have his papers, &c., packed 
and put away. But I think he 
realised he would never return 
to Cuernavaca. 

Soon afterwards the grim 
clouds of riot and revolt hung 
over the Valley of Mexico, and 
for ten days, according to the 


news which came to us, there 
was constant fighting. Those 
ten days were later to be known 
as the Decena Tragica or Ten 
Tragic Days. And tragic they 
were. Don Francisco Madero, 
President of the Republic, who 
only a short while before had 
sought safety under my roof, 
together with the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pino Suarez, had been 
shot on their way to the peni- 
tentiary in the outskirts of 
Mexico City. 

With a premonition that all 
would not be well with us, I 
made up my mind to go with 
my young daughter to Mexico 
City to ascertain the real state 
of affairs and to find out 
whether it would now be safe 
for me to continue my residence 
in Cuernavaca. 

Arriving in the battle-scarred 
city, I went immediately to 
the home of General Angeles. 
He was not there, but Mrs 
Angeles told me where I could 
find him. The poor General 
was in hiding, living constantly 
in fear of a bullet from the gun 
of a Huerta spy. 


Ii, 


My daughter and I lost no 
timein returning to Cuernavaca, 
where matters were rapidly 
growing worse. All the for- 
eigners were leaving, but it 
was impossible for me to do 
8 on account of my interests 
there 


One coming into Cuernavaca 
would have believed its popu- 
lage enjoying a period of peace 
and plenty. There was music 


in the plaza, feasting in the 
palace and dancing in the 
public squares and in the 
theatres. Yet only a few miles 
away we knew that thousands 
of soldiers and non-combatants 
were being massacred by the 
Zapatistas. 

I remained for only a short 
while and then made another 
trip to Mexico City to learn 
from my old acquaintance, 





General Huerta, who was now 
President of the Republic, 
whether or no it would be wise 
for me to remain in Cuernavaca. 
On an afternoon, shortly 
after my arrival, I went down 
town with some friends for 
tea in what was then a very 
fashionable tea-room called 
‘El Globo.’ To my surprise, 
I found President Huerta there 
sipping ‘tea ’ from a cup much 
in the manner of present-day 
Prohibitionised Americans. The 
‘tea’ was brandy! He saw 
me as I entered with my friends, 
and quickly coming over to 
me, he gave me the famous 
‘abrazo’ or embrace, common 
in Mexico among those who 
highly esteem each other. I 
was startled, my friends aston- 
ished, and the staff officers who 
were having ‘tea’ with the 
President were not a little 
astounded at this demonstra- 
tion on the part of their 
General and Chief Executive. 
But such a greeting paved 
the way for my inquiry relative 
to remaining in Cuernavaca. 
He assured me, in a courteous, 
quiet manner, that everything in 
Mexico would soon be peaceful 
and that prosperity would once 
more come to the land. He 
also assured me that I could 
return to Cuernavaca without 
the least fear. I felt that his 
assurance should be authori- 
tative, yet I also knew that 
Huerta had made an enemy of 
the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, who 
had rightfully refused to recog- 
nise the régime of a man who 
had risen to the highest posi- 
tion in Mexico by a foul crime. 


It seemed that I was between 
the devil and the deep sea, 
And I knew, too, that Huerta’s 
reputation was daily becoming 
worse. Senators and deputies 
who dared to say a word 
against him were doomed to 
dastardly death. And more 
and more he became a con- 
firmed drunkard. 

I returned to Cuernavaca, 
determined to live it through, 
come what might. Shut away, 
a8 we were, from the world of 
newspapers, it was difficult for 
any of us to keep abreast of 
the times. We were therefore 
astonished one day to hear 
that on 2ist April 1914 the 
American Marines had landed 
at Veracruz. 

Intense excitement reigned. 
The poorer classes of Cuer- 
navaca believed that a great 
and powerful nation was about 
to take away all that they held 
near and dear. In one part of 
the town there were some beau- 
tiful ch4lets, or bungalows, a8 
well as a large hotel, all built 
by an American company. 
Hardly had the news of the 
landing of the Marines been 
made known when a small 
army of white-clothed peons 
rushed to this district. Quickly 
they set fire to the hotel, opened 
only a few days before. It 
burned to the ground while 
these anger-crazed men stood 
about and laughed. Other 
buildings were damaged, and 
the American flag, flying over 
one of the principal buildings 
of the group, was thrown to 
the ground directly in front 
of my home and trampled 
upon before my eyes as I sat 
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on the verandah with my 
ter. 

I could not bear to see such 
a sight, even though I am not 
an American. I rushed for- 
ward to rescue the Stars and 
Stripes, but a Colonel held me 
pack and advised me to go 
into the house with my daugh- 
ter a8 quickly as possible. I 
tured to obey, but not before 
the angry mob had started to 
hurl stones at us. 

One evening my daughter 
and I were visited by the 
Military Governor. Although 
we had never feared insult or 
injury from anyone, we were 
told to leave on the 28th of 
April; and inasmuch as the 
Governor said frankly that after 
that time he would not be 
responsible for anything that 
might happen to us, we de- 
cided to go. 

Frightened by the turn of 
events, my Mexican manager 
and his assistant, both Span- 
iards by birth, decided that 
discretion was the better part 
of valour and left the town; 
but I prevailed upon a young 
Mexican, about whom I knew 
nothing, to take charge, and 
shortly afterwards my daughter 
and I departed for Mexico City. 

Soon rumours began to reach 
us that all was not well in Cuer- 
Ravaca. And then I received 
a letter from my new manager 
inviting me to return and see 
for myself just what was the 
state of affairs. 

I knew that great numbers 
of Zapatistas were slowly 
approaching Cuernavaca and 
realised the danger of such a 
tip. So I secured the services 
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of an American woman, a Mrs 
Mestrezat, who had lived for 
many years in Mexico and who 
feared nothing from the natives. 
She agreed to accompany me 
and to look after my interests 
in Cuernavaca. 

On the morning of the 26th 
of May, with her and her nine- 
year-old child as my com- 
panions, we left for Cuernavaca. 
I intended to return to Mexico 
City in three days. But it was 
many a week before I again 
saw the capital. I had had a 
chat with President Huerta, 
who told me that such a trip 
to my home would be safe, but 
that I should ‘ return quickly.’ 

Five days later we gained the 
first inkling that we were in 
for trouble, and a lot of it! 
Early on the morning of the 
thirty-first the Zapatistas de- 
stroyed the railway running 
from the village of El Parque, 
situated on the side of the 
mountain range which separates 
the Valleys of Mexico and 
Morelos. 

The following Tuesday Mrs 
Mestrezat and I were awakened 
by the roar of artillery from the 
hillside and from the entrench- 
ments within the confines of 
Cuernavaca. With the deep 
booming of the guns came 
the staccato-toned reports of 
many rifles. Apparently we 
were being attacked from all 
sides. The Zapatistas captured 
the electric light plant, a mile 
and a half south of the city. 
It was an easy victory, for 
the officer in charge became 
frightened and ran, and nearly 
all of his men were killed. 

For four days the smoke of 
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war filled the air, and for four 
nights the blast of flame from 
the mouths of cannon was the 
only light that pierced the 
terrible darkness — darkness 
that we lived through with 
prayers on our lips and terror 
in our hearts. 

Bullets fell continually in 
the patio of the hotel and we 
dared not attempt to leave our 
rooms. 

The Zapatistas were slowly 
driven back on Sunday, the 
sixth day after the fighting 
began. Next day Colonel Her- 
nandez, with an army of two 
thousand men, arrived from 
Mexico City, leaving the train 
at Tres Marias and continuing 
the journey to Cuernavaca 
on foot. On the way they 
were attacked, but managed to 
push through. 

Colonel Hernandez was pro- 


moted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General and two weeks later 
was ordered back to Tres Marias 
with one thousand of his troops. 


When General Hernandez 
marched his men back to Tres 
Marias he learned that El 
Parque, which he had taken 
from the hands of the rebels 
on his way southward to Cuer- 
navaca, had been recaptured. 
And the Zapatistas were this 
time secure in their possession, 
for they were never driven out 
of El Parque again. 

With the roads to the north 
blocked, no fuel or food could 
be sent to us. Time and again 
General Ojeda sent columns 
of troops up the road to 
Tres Marias to bring back 
flour, lard and corn, which had 
been despatched to that point 


by President Huerta, and each 
time these troops were at. 
tacked by the men of Zapata. 
Many of the Federal troops 
deserted. The last attempt to 
bring food into Cuernavaca was 
made at the beginning of July. 
But once again sixty mules, 
burdened with various food 
products, were driven into the 
hands of the enemy by treach- 
erous troops. 

Days passed, and nights too 
—nights that meant nothing 
more than a link of Time 
between hungry days. Daily, 
people were dying from starva- 
tion. Once we were told that 
four soldiers had died, and 
when I asked the Commandante, 
Colonel Aguilar, if it was true, 
he replied, “ Yes, Sefiora ... 
poor fellows . . . victims of the 
cruel ‘leva’... caught... 
put into the army .. . and left 
there without food or money.” 

Mrs Mestrezat and I helped 
a8 much as we could by giving 
each day small quantities of 
beans, rice and sugar to starving 
women and children. Mules 
and horses were killed for the 
soldiers, and there was always 
an abundance of sugar, which 
they put in water and drank. 

My servants—three boys and 
three girls—began to grow weak 
and unable to work for me. 
Mrs Mestrezat also became ill, 
and, to my horror, developed 
a fever and was obliged to 
keep to her bed. My great 
fear was that she would not 
be able to leave Cuernavaca 
when the troops left. The 
doctor wisely ordered nourish- 
ment, and so I started out im 
search of it. I found a neigh- 
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pour, an extremely nice little 
Mexican woman, who had four 
chickens hidden away for her- 
gelfand her son. After begging 
and pleading, she finally agreed 
to part with them for ten pesos 
—each fowl was worth prob- 
ably fifty centavos at the time 
—and with these I made strong 
cups of broth for Mrs Mestrezat, 
so that in a few days she was 
better and able to walk about, 
much to my relief. We had no 
milk, bread or meat, but thanks 
toa young officer who had lived 
in the hotel nearly three years, 
we still had a supply of rice 
and beans. 

A cupful of beans for the 
four of us was our mid-day 
repast for three weeks, and a 
cupful of rice in the evening ! 

Then it was said that General 
Ojeda had decided to evacuate 
the town, quite against his 
own wishes, perhaps, but driven 
to the decision by his sub- 
ordinates, who threatened to 
shoot him if he did not do as 
they wished. The rumours of 
evacuation were true, for the 
soldiers were given permission 
to rob the houses of anything 
they could find to eat. <A 
soldier sold us two pigeons 
Which he had stolen, and it 
was a royal feast we made of 
the two unlucky birds. As 
this ransacking of homes and 
utter lawlessness daily became 
greater, I concluded that the 
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time had come for me to 
search for animals on which 
to make our trip to safety. I 
managed to secure five mules 
from an hacienda owner at 
Temixco, he being only too 
glad to let me have them rather 
than leave them for the Federal 
troops to use or the rebels to 
steal. 

The poor animals, like our- 
selves, were suffering from want 
of food, and it was hard work 
for my mozo, or jack-of-all- 
trades, to find fodder for them. 
We were getting desperate, for 
the soldiers were deserting daily. 
And to make matters worse, 
just at this time General Her- 
nandez and his men left Tres 
Marias against General Ojeda’s 
orders, thus leaving us com- 
pletely at the mercy of the 
Zapatistas, who were constantly 
drawing nearer in large num- 
bers. La Herradura—a strate- 
gic point—was abandoned ; the 
commander and his small force 
proved traitors, and left both 
guns and ammunition for the 
enemy. We were filled with 
fear and dismay, and were 
almost afraid to leave with 
the remaining soldiers, not 
knowing how they would be- 
have on the perilous journey 
ahead of us. Finally, the 
order was given to be ready to 
start early on the morning of 
13th August—truly an unlucky 
date. 


IV. 


Between two 


and three mules were saddled, the fifth 


O'clock in the morning we were being well burdened with 
told to get ready, and our five blankets, brandy, medicines and 
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bandages, which I had managed 
to secure from a Red Cross 
doctor in case any of us were 
wounded on the way; for we 
expected to occupy at least two 
nights and a day on the march. 

We were among the last to 
leave, rear rank members of 
the rear-guard, so to speak, 
and such a position almost 
proved fatal to all of us before 
many hours had passed. 

Hardly had the town of 
Cuernavaca faded from view 
than the Zapatistas made their 
first attack, an attack so violent 
that the few-men marching at 
the very last of the line were 
cut off and captured. The offi- 
cers were shot, the men par- 
doned. 

Through a storm of bullets 
we rode as rapidly as the 
mules could walk, but finally 
we were compelled to dis- 
mount. Human legs were 
faster than the slow and awk- 
ward steps of the animals, 
even though we had to use our 
utmost strength to pull them 
along. This continued for five 
hours, and our guns—ten in 
number—replied now and then. 
Soon I saw enemy bullets 
strike one of the Red Cross 
ambulances. The sight was 
too much for me. I fainted ! 

Thanks to a Captain Chacon, 
who happened to be riding 
near me at the time, and a 
poor old soldier woman, who 
hastened to put ‘tequila,’ a 
native liquor, in my mouth, as 
well as in my nose, I was 
revived. When I fainted, my 
mule had taken advantage of 
the opportunity to leave for 


parts unknown, so I was lifted 
to the back of the mule op 
which my manager’s daughter 
was riding and she was placed 
on a pack-animal. 

In this manner we continued 
until we reached the hacienda 
of Temixco, where we were 
allowed to rest for ten minutes, 
While we were resting, one of 
Zapata’s leaders, Pacheco, sent 
word that he wished to speak 
with one of our officers, as our 
General was too far in the front 
of the long procession to be 
found. Pacheco, it seemed, 
desired that all the officers 
should surrender to him and 
all the soldiers give up their 
arms. He also gave assurance 
that the women and children 
would be permitted to pass 
safely through the rebel lines. 

Realising that there was no 
honour among these people, 
our officers refused to com- 
promise in any way. So on 
we went again in another storm 
of bullets, dragging our mules 
through the mud. How we 
suffered from thirst! Hunger 
we seemed not to feel, even 
though we had started on our 
journey without a mouthful of 
food. 

Soon we heard the screams 
of women who could not keep 
up, and knew that eventually 
they would either be shot or 
carried away to the mountains 
and a worse fate. 

Then we were caught in two 
ambuscades. In one Mrs Mes- 
trezat looked into the short 
barrel of a revolver upon two 
occasions. Fierce-looking men 
refused to let her go forward 
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and told her to wait with the 
rest of the women while the 
infantry went ahead. I was 
more fortunate and it is pos- 
sible that my way was made 
dearer for me because I knew 
so many of the officers and 
the men. To them I was the 
English woman: ‘ La Inglesa.’ 
Frequently Mrs Mestrezat 
was compelled to hide behind 
rocks and bushes until the 
Yapatistas were driven back. 
Onee she ran until she came 
to a stream of water, into 
which she fell. She would 
undoubtedly have been killed 
or carried away by the rebels 
if it had not been for the 
timely arrival of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Zaldo, who lifted her 
on to the horse of his orderly. 
In the meanwhile, I had 
been pushed and pulled on 
to the front—with the artillery 
forees—and I again fainted at 
the sight of seeing people drop 
dead all round me. At the 
same time, my man-servant 
was shot through the hand 
and in his fright let our pack- 
mule go, with my manager’s 
daughter clinging to the ani- 
mal’s neck and screaming at 
the top of her lungs. She fell 
off and was rescued by a Ger- 
man, who took good care of 
her until she was later returned 
to her mother. But, unfortu- 
nately for us, our bags and 
baggage did not fall off the 
mule’s back with her, and so 
we lost everything, including 
tome old Spanish lace, some 
fans, shawls and other things 
Which I prized for their beauty 
and which I was intent on 
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saving from the hands of the 
Zapatistas. 

We at last arrived at the 
little town of Xochi, where we 
were to spend the night. Just 
as the procession halted, what 
should come wandering up to 
us but Mrs Mestrezat’s mule ! 

Wearily we dismounted, 
thirsty, and with the pangs of 
hunger making matters no whit 
better. Then, to our surprise 
and delight, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Zaldo pulled from his saddle- 
pouch a cooked chicken and a 
few biscuits, which he gener- 
ously shared with us. 

There were fourteen of us 
that night in a little room which 
a Mexican woman kindly placed 
at our disposal. Thoughts of 
another day on the perilous 
march kept us awake, as did 
also the incessant sound of 
battle. 

At dawn we resumed our 
journey and before long it was 
apparent that the second day 
would be more disastrous than 
the first. In the State of 
Morelos nearly all the villages 
are entered through narrow 
lanes lined with stone walls 
three and a half to four feet 
high. Here we were practically 
at the mercy of the rebels, who 
hid themselves on the hillsides 
and fired at these congested 
arteries of travel. Our soldiers 
lined up on either side of us and 
returned the fire, and in this 
manner we were afforded some 
protection; but the road out 
of Xochi was particularly diffi- 
cult. At the end of the village 
there was a swift stream with 
a sharp ascent on the opposite 
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side. In this stream, and while 
ascending the hill beyond, we 
lost many women and children. 
When the battle was most 
severe, they threw themselves 
into the water and were either 
shot by the enemy or trampled 
upon by our horses and mules 
in their wild endeavour to get 
out of the trap. 

Here, too, the commander 
of the rear-guard was killed, 
and the panic immediately be- 
came greater. His poor wife, 
who had been by his side, re- 
mained with him when he fell, 
to suffer a much worse fate 
than death. 

All through the day the 
battle and the march continued. 
Our cannon were lost to the 
enemy. Towards evening we 
saw in the distance the hacienda 
of Miacatlan, where we were to 
spend our second night. It 
was farther, however, than it 
looked, and the soldiers, realis- 
ing that a few hours’ rest was 
not so far away, refused to obey 
the order to stop and fight. No 
one seemed to know exactly 
what to do. Officers ran or 
galloped hither and thither. 
Mrs Mestrezat, her little daugh- 
ter and myself had to seek 
shelter behind a stone wall 
while the German, who had 
brought the little girl safely 
to the side of her mother, and 
the Captain did some intensive 
fighting of their own against 
the rebels who were close upon 
us. This occurred often. Just 
before reaching the hacienda 
we had to pass through a small 
village which, to all appearance, 
was deserted. The Captain, 


who had remained close to 
hastened forward through the 
narrow winding street. It wag 
well that he did so, for those to 
the rear of us were cut off. We 
could hear the awful screams 
of the women and the shrieks 
of the little ones. 

Our animals were almost too 
tired to continue. We had 
been travelling all day and 
80 intense was the heat that 
our thirst was painful. At 
one time during the late after. 
noon an officer must have 
noticed my distress, for he 
kindly broke off a piece of a 
lemon from which he was suck- 
ing the juice and handed it to 
me. I sucked it for a moment 
and then gave it to a wounded 
officer who was marching on my 
other side. 

At the hacienda we found 
General Ojeda, who told uw 
that we would rest there the 
following day. Unfortunately 
it was not true. A woman 
made some very weak chocolate, 
and Captain Chacon led us to 
the church and assigned us 
places in which to rest and 
sleep, with our animals in the 
churchyard. Presently the Cap- 
tain returned with a small jug 
of milk and a few pieces of 
bread. His face fairly beamed, 
for he knew that it was the 
first we had had for many 
weeks. Once more he returned, 
still beaming, for he had found 
a bag of corn in a d 
house. Such a meal as our two 
remaining mules and our horses 
had that night ! 

Up again before daybreak. 
Mrs Mestrezat and I began t 
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feel very ill and extremely 
nervous. However, we made 

tions to continue our 
journey, for word had come to 
us during the night that the 

had been changed and 
that we would resume the 
march at dawn. Just as we 
were getting ready we were 
informed that it would be 
impossible to cross the moun- 
tains, as the Zapatistas were 
gathering there. 

I knew the danger of remain- 
ing where we were, and when 
Captain Chacon heard of what 
the officer had told us he was 
furious. He ordered us to 
mount our animals without 
further delay. 

Off we started, but once more 
we encountered bad luck. The 
Zapatistas crept stealthily down 
upon us from the near-by hills 


and again cut off our rear-guard. 
On we hurried while bullets 


flew about us. My servants 
got lost and it was im- 
possible to tarry in hopes of 
finding them. The rebels were 
close on our heels. We had to 
flee to save our own lives and 
to get to the front of the line 
where General Ojeda was riding 
with the pick of his soldiers and 
the rurales on the right and 
left of him. 

As we rode along, frequent 
tkirmishes with the enemy cost 
UW Many officers and men. The 
officers who were captured, with 
the exception of seventeen who 
Were taken back to Cuernavaca 
aad tortured on the way, as I 

afterwards, were either 
thot or hanged. Among them 
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was our good friend Lieutenant- 
Colonel Zaldo, who had shared 
his chicken with us on the first 
night of the march. Thirty 
officerswere left hanging on trees. 
I was told of this by a doctor 
who was saved by a faithful old 
Indian. He made the physician 
take off his uniform and change 
into cotton clothes taken from 
the body of a dead rebel. 

Here it was that Zapata had 
planned to cut us off ; but on 
we went, stumbling along the 
level roads and scaling seem- 
ingly impossible places. 

About eleven o’clock in the 
morning a young rebel, who 
looked like an American and 
who informed us he was a 
Colonel, was brought to our 
leader. He carried word that 
if the General would surrender 
and give up his arms and those 
of his men, Zapata would per- 
mit all the women and children 
to pass. It was the second 
time since we had left Cuerna- 
vaca that such an offer had 
been made. But our General 
neither could nor would consent 
to any such proposition, and 
gave the rebel officer a beauti- 
ful horse, formerly the property 
of the Spanish Consul, in order 
that he might quickly return 
to his chief, accompanied by 
a Federal officer, to ask if 
Zapata would permit the women 
and children to pass in safety, 
without compromise. 

Apparently no consent was 
given, for no Federal officer or 
beautiful horse returned from 
behind the lines of the rebel 
forces. 
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On the road from Chalma to 
Palpam my mule was killed, 
and the ever-attentive Captain 
by my side gave me his horse. 
He walked leading the animal. 
The agony of a poor woman 
on foot on the other side of 
me, who had been shot in the 
back, was a sight which did not 
aid in bringing courage to a 
tired soul. Staggering along, 
she managed for a time to 
keep up, but every step sent 
agonising darts of pain through 
her whole body. 

Then came the word which 
sent terror to the hearts of all 
of us. ‘‘ All women and chil- 
dren together, and the troops 
to the sides.” 

We knew then that we were 
in for it, for we had reached a 
narrow pass on the way to 
Malinalco, the home of one of 
the bandit chiefs, and word 
had come to us of the boast 
made by the Zapatistas that 
we should not get through it 
alive. Their proud boast was 
very nearly fulfilled. All the 
cruelty, all the barbarism of 
these half-civilised followers of 
Zapata seemed to concentrate 
here in this narrow pass. A 
torrent of lead descended upon 
us from all sides and rapid- 
firing guns mowed down hun- 
dreds and hundreds of our men 
and women. Not content to 
kill with bullets, these fierce 
men of the jungles snatched at 
children and threw them into 
the depths of a near-by ravine. 
Soldiers who were found lying 
wounded along the road shared 
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the same fate. And the women 
and girls who were not killed 
were carried off. 

I thought my last hour had 
come. The Captain, still lead- 
ing my horse, decided to turn 
into the ravine in order to get 
away from the thick of the 
battle. As I dismounted, my 
footing gave way and I slipped 
down the ravine between the 
legs of a horse left standing there 
by a soldier who never returned. 

The Captain shouted to me 
to hold on to some small trees 
until he could come to my 
rescue, and hold on I did. But 
as he assisted me up the steep 
incline the screams of the little 
American girl pierced the smoke- 
filled air. The German, with 
whom she had been riding, had 
put her down at the top of the 
ravine. Captain Chacon ran 
and carried her back to me 
in his arms. Then he returned 
for his own horse, which had 
wandered a little distance away. 

Suddenly we heard a crash- 
ing sound directly above us, 
and a dead mule was hurled 
down. As it passed it struck 
me a blow near the spine, 
leaving my Jower limbs almost 
paralysed. I fainted, and must 
have been unconscious for ha 
an hour before the Captail 
returned. He at first thought 
I had been shot, but when! 
recovered consciousness I told 
him all I could remember. 1 
also told him the blow had 
apparently paralysed that part 
of my body which I needed 
most at that time. 
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I begged and pleaded with 
him to shoot me and save him- 
self and the child, but he re- 
fused, and finally succeeded in 

ing me out of the ravine, 
the little girl assisting him as 
pest she could. He managed to 
lift me upon his horse and 
placed her in the saddle in 
front of me. How we went 
on from there I hardly know. 
Certainly a kind Providence 
watched over that American 
girl and myself as we went 
forward, always forward, with 
our soldiers fighting bravely 
all around us. Surely it was 
only because of their courage 
that we were finally able to 
pass through this part. 

To make matters worse, Mrs 
Mestrezat’s mule had been shot 
from under her. I asked a 
soldier to take her on his mule, 
but he refused, declaring that 
the mule, a big strong animal, 
was too tired for a double load. 
The German also declared that 
his horse was too fatigued to 
cary an extra load, but we 
forced him to take the Ameri- 
tah woman up with him. A 
short time after this I per- 
suaded an artillery officer to 
take the child behind him on 
his mule, so that Captain Cha- 
ton, during the frequent sharp 
attacks, could vault up be- 
hind me. 

As our fast dwindling pro- 
cession marched wearily into 
an » we found ourselves 

nt of the few remaining 
widiers with a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and his wife close to 
W. It was pitch dark, and for 
the first time since we had 
kit Cuernavaca there was utter 
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silence. No one was allowed 
to speak, and as we turned into 
@ narrow street—not knowing 
where to go—the chills crept 
up and down my injured 
spine. No one seemed to know 
whether the General and his 
vanguard had remained in the 
village or had marched on. 
All that we did know was that 
the infantry had been ordered 
to advance, but to a man had 
refused. 

We stopped for a few min- 
utes and perhaps a score of 
men came forward and walked 
ahead of us afew yards. There 
came the sound of shots, and 
hurriedly one of their number 
rushed back to tell us that they 
would not go forward because 
of the heavy firing and because 
they could not see where they 
were going. 

Thereupon Captain Chacon 
said that we would lead the 
way and they must follow. 
With my head and body bent 
as low as possible over my 
horse a8 @ protection from the 
bullets which soon started to 
fall all round us, we moved 
forward. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel’s wife rode beside me 
in the same manner. 

As we approached the centre 
of the town, we saw an open 
door and a woman standing 
at the threshold trying to keep 
away some of our soldiers who 
were begging for food and 
drink. The Captain lifted me 
off my horse, carried me into 
the house, and gently placed 
me on what was supposed 
to be a bed—a straw mat 
stretched over two boards. At 
first the woman would pay 
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no attention to me. I called 
and called to her, but she 
turned a deaf ear to my en- 
treaties. The Captain had left 
to search for food for his tired 
horse. 

At last I managed to tell 
the woman that I was in great 
pain, that I was an English- 
woman, and to prove to her 
doubting mind that I was a 
British subject I proudly dis- 
played a little British flag 
that had been given to me 
by our country’s Consul in 
Mexico City. When she saw 
the tiny banner she came over 
to me, and I said I would 
try to persuade the soldiers 
to leave if she would help 
me in my _ distress. She 
seemed to trust me, and I 
managed to convince the sol- 
diers that there was no food 
or drink in the house and 
that they had better look else- 
where. Soon I was alone with 
the woman and well locked 
in, but the intense pain which 
racked my whole body made 
me care little for what might 
happen to me. 

After a time Captain Chacon 
returned with a small piece of 
chicken and some broth in a 
jug, which he had ‘ borrowed ’ 
from some Spaniards who were 
escaping with us. He and I 
shared the meagre repast, while 
the silent, sullen Indian woman 
looked on. The officer per- 
suaded her to make coffee, and 
into it I poured some brandy, a 
drink which certainly made me 
feel stronger. Hardly had we 
finished eating when the woman 
permitted her son to enter—a 


big strapping Indian, peculiarly 
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clean-looking, and with more 
than the average intelligence of 
the true ‘blue bloods’ of the 
land. He explained to us that 
his mother and himself had 
Suffered much at the hands of 
both the Federal troops and 
the Zapatistas, and that they 
did not care who won as long 
as peace was restored to the 
country. He also warned us 
that we would encounter grave 
dangers on the way to Tenango, 
at which point, if we succeeded 
in reaching it, we would be 
able to get a train to Toluca. 
And all this Indian told us that 
night we found to be true. 
Before we reached Malinalco 
I had lost trace of my two ser- 
vants as well as Mrs Mestrezat, 
her child and the German, but 
we knew that the last three 
were somewhere in the village, 


although we were unable to 


find them. It was not until 
we reached Toluca that I found 
Mrs Mestrezat. 

In the small hours we were 
ordered to get ready, but word 
of the sudden decision to resume 
the march had apparently not 
been sent to all, for there were 
many officers, soldiers and fami- 
lies left behind. Shortly after 
our departure the Zapatistas 
entered the place, torturing 
and shooting the officers, tak- 
ing the soldiers prisoner, but 
permitting the families to escape 
as long as they had money to 
pay for their lives and their 
freedom. 

Before daybreak, our weary 
procession, marching along ut- 
der cover of darkness, found 
itself in a narrow winding lane, 
with a mountain peak in front. 
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And over that mountain we 
must climb before we could 
enter the valley in which Ten- 
ango was situated. 

Just as thoughts of peace 
and rest filled our minds, the 
plackness of the night was 
pierced with blasts of rifle-fire 
on all sides. The rebels were 
determined that our little army 
should not cross that ragged 
mountain into the peaceful 
valley below. Our men marched 
on, firing in every direction, 
and a8 we proceeded we left 
in our wake a line of dead 
men, women and children. 

We saw the dim lights of a 
little town below us as the 
sun was creeping out of the 
horizon. And in the greyness 
of the dawn white flags were 
flying everywhere, one large one 
waving in the early morning 
breeze high over the tower of the 
Catholic church. With sighs 
of relief we felt that our 
troubles were at an end, for 
we knew that not far from that 
white-flagged town was Ten- 


As we entered San Francisco, 
we found other evidences of 


friendliness. Women, young 
and old, stood in the doorways 
of their adobe homes and 
offered our men tortillas, a flat 
take made from Indian corn. 
But the white flags flying 
from the housetops and from 
the church, as well as the 
smiling women standing on the 
thresholds of their homes, were 
despicable ruses, ruses which 
served their purpose well. For 
Many of our men were cap- 
tured by the men of Zapata, 
who were hidden in the houses, 
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and not a few of our protectors 
were stabbed to death. It was 
treachery and cruelty of the 
worst kind. From the roofs, 
from around the corners of 
alley-ways and from windows, 
the lead of the rebels descended 
upon us. A woman, walking 
by my side and holding on to 
the saddle - girth, was shot 
through the head. Men and 
women were falling in every 
direction. The chief nurse of 
the Red Cross, rushing to the 
aid of a wounded woman be- 
hind me, was instantly killed 
just as she was about to give 
first aid to the victim lying on 
the ground. 

On one side of us was a very 
deep ravine and on the other 
the rebels. We could not move 
off the road. 

An Indian appeared with a 
white flag in his hand. He 
gave us the message that 
General Carranza was in Ten- 
ango and that help was near. 
But having lived a horrible 
hour through the fiercest fight- 
ing I had ever imagined, and, 
too, in a village that had greeted 
us with friendly smiles and 
white flags of peace, I gave 
little credence to the message 
that the Indian brought. 
Neither did anyone else. All 
that we could do was to hope 
and pray that his words might 
be true, for during four days 
and a half we had endured 
untold suffering. 

But at last, far up along the 
road which we were travelling, 
we saw Carranza’s men, and 
then it was that the women 
were ordered to the front. 

Early in the afternoon we 








started to enter Tenango, and 
what a pitiful sight we must 
have been. Out of the army 
of eight thousand that had 
left Cuernavaca barely five days 
before only two thousand were 
left. 

Weary and wounded, our 
stomachs empty and our mouths 
dry from thirst, we were enter- 
ing the main street of the town 
when we were stopped and 
searched. But the little Union 
Jack once more came to my 
aid, and neither Captain Cha- 
con nor myself had anything 
taken from us. As we arrived 
at the plaza in the centre of 
the town, I felt that I could 
hold up no longer. The little 
American girl, whom we had 
found again during the heat of 
the battle on the road between 
San Francisco and Tenango, 
was sitting behind me on the 
weary but patient animal that 
had brought me safely along 
that bloody highway. As I 
halted by the plaza, three men 
standing on the corner came 
up and asked me whether I 
had been wounded. I told 
them that I had been injured 
and was suffering intense pain, 
and one of them offered to 
take me to his home. 

I consented, and when we 
got to the door of his tiny 
house he gently lifted me from 
the horse and carried me to 
his wife. And this little woman, 
the mother of eight children, 
who told me she had been 
married when she was fourteen 
years old, cared for me and 
the little girl that night. Cer- 
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tainly, nowhere could I have 
received more kindness than 
that accorded me by this young 
and pretty Mexican woman and 
her husband. 

The next morning at dawn 
we were told that we were to 
leave for Toluca—by train ! 

What a relief ! 

Upon our arrival there, great 
was our dismay when we learned 
that all the hotels were full, 
Hurriedly and in desperation 
we drove to the brewery and 
I pleaded with the German 
manager to find us a place in 
which we could obtain a much- 
needed rest. He kindly sent 
us to a friend, the manager of 
the glass factory, and the latter 
sent us to his own house. 

In that Toluca home, with 
a kind woman caring for my 
every want, I was nursed and 
permitted to forget for a time 
the horrors through which I 
had so recently passed. There 
it was, too, I learned that Mrs 
Mestrezat had been terribly 
wounded in the little town of 
San Francisco, but had been 
lifted on to the mule of a China- 
man, who was ordered to walk 
by the side of the soldiers. 
According to my informant, 
Mrs Mestrezat had faced deadly 
peril several times after she 
had dropped to the rear of our 
column, where the heaviest 


fighting occurred. When I was 
able, I finally sought her out 
and found her in the hospital 
in Toluca, where she had been 
taken by the Red Cross and 
where 

treated. 


she was being well 
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FOLLOWING BY CAR IN NORMANDY. 


BY MARGARET ASHWORTH. 


It was on a still golden noon 
that firs; we heard the sound 
of a horn in the forest. For 
some weeks we had wandered 
there, taking our course by the 
gun along slender tracks that 
mn like veins through the 
greenery. It is not called one 
of the great forests of France, 
but that unbroken stretch on 
the ridge above the river can 
give @ person used to English 
woods an impression of vast- 
ness, of a forest that could hide 
awilderness. Always, itseemed, 
we had the miles of trees to 


ourselves and a few stray wood- 
men, or a solitary chasseur with 


hound at heel. We never 
chanced to see the horses that 
had pounded the soft carpet 
of the outer rides; it did not 
occur to us we were in a hunt- 
ing country. 

Then one day, resting in a 
cearing, we heard the thin 
wmistakable sound of a horn 
—a tormenting sound, giving 
but faint hint of direction. We 
hastened to reach a wider track. 
There we came on a peasant 
and his wife dragging a hand- 
cart piled with brushwood, and 
aked them was that indeed a 
hunting horn we had heard. 

_ They seemed as surprised as 
if we had asked were there 
frees in the woods; agreed 
how strange it was, in October, 


I. 


not to have heard that note 
before, or come upon the chase. 
Of course, the forest is large. 
Up there are the horses, they 
explained, and pushed on with 
their load. 

‘Up there ’ we went an eager 
couple of miles, saw nothing, 
heard nothing except once or 
twice a thudding of invisible 
hooves. Then, toward dusk, 
that distant horn again, but 
with a difference. Six notes 
came like the beginning of a 
Gregorian chant pricked out 
delicately and deliberately in 
the distance. There was some- 
thing unreal in the sound: the 
horn might have been wound 
in mid-air; it called up a 
memory of an illumined page 
of Gaston de Foix’s ‘ Livre de 
la Chasse ’ where a fourteenth- 
century gentleman sits on a 
stool in a painted forest teach- 
ing a group of huntsmen the 
art of blowing the horn. Just 
such sounds might that odd 
instrument have made. 

The patron of our little inn 
enlightened us. There was a 
pack of stag-hounds kennelled 
on the edge of the forest. 
They hunted anything—stag, 
wild boar, wild goat, but chiefly 
stag. The mayor would tell 
us about it; he and his sons 
were hard riders to hounds. 
Himself he knew nothing of 
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the chase, he said, but he knew 
enough to suggest that the 
little tune we heard on the 
horn was warning of the kill. 
We were rather diffident 
about knocking at the mayor’s 
parlour on such an errand. 
Fortune favoured us. We came 
upon the mayor, none other, 
letting out his hunter in a 
pasture carved out of the forest. 
He stopped to salute us as he 
came back to the gate, and 
talked in the delightful free- 


The car we usually had was 
unavailable. At the last mo- 
ment a make-shift appeared ; 
that or nothing. It was a 
Citréen that had seen better 
days, I noted first glance ; 
then all my attention, in one 
cold wave, fell on our chauffeur. 

He was a young man, bare- 
headed, with several days’ 
growth of beard, of tremendous 
girth for his height, with no 
neck to speak of and that 
sprouting. He was in trousers 
and shirt, collarless; the shirt 
unbuttoned and sleeves rolled 
over the elbow. He evidently 
liked his shirt very loose. It 
was of heavy material, gener- 
ously gathered into the yoke, 
and billowed round his tre- 
mendous shoulders. I had the 
horrible idea that it was not 
properly belted in, and pres- 
ently might fill out like a sail 
or like those round oilskin 
smocks beloved by cyclists who 
go through the English country 
ventre a terre. 
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masonry that exists among 
horse-lovers everywhere and 
must surely be the last such 
feeling surviving; for who, I 
ask you, having let out 
Bentley on a good road, would 
stop to discuss its merits with 
an admiring person in a hedge ¢ 

The mayor assured us that 
although it was a private pack 
and people hunted on invita- 
tion, we should be very wel- 
come to follow by car. The 
coming meet was Wednesday. 


He was a true son of the 
Republic, and called all men 
brothers; sat firmly in his 
seat, greeting us over the shoul- 
der with a happy hairy smile 
that opened on two gold teeth 
and on another day might have 
been disarming. As we started 
I saw that he wore blue carpet 
slippers strapped sandal-wise 
across the bare insteps of his 
absurd little feet. 

In mute dismay I eyed that 
grotesque figure as we bounced 
over the village cobbles. What 
would they think of us at the 
meet ? 

Hounds were on the road, 
leashed in couples and triples, 
hunt-servants on foot among 
them, engaging figures in velvet 
knee-breeches of clear green and 
coats a little darker. Hach 
wore a horn with an enormous 
bell that girdled the shoulders, 
a stout belt sheathing a long 
hunting-knife, green jockey caps 
with buff bands. Behind the 
hounds and a group of horses 
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ridden by servants came a 
pony-trap driven by a middle- 
aged lady, her daughter at her 
side astride a quiet grey. 

The meet was at a deserted 
eross-roads in the forest. There 
were horses standing by, and 
three or four men in green 
resting in the bracken, break- 
fasting. I guessed they were 
foresters, and smiled on the 
pleasant scene they made. One 
had his back to an oak and 
was cutting bread with a clasp- 
knife, a bottle of wine at his 
side, Our chauffeur shed his 
friendly smile on the group, 
shouted “ Bon appéit!” to 
the man by the oak (who 
nodded back, his mouth charged 
and a little to spare), and turned 
to remark that that was the 
chief huntsman, Eugéne. 

Shock after shock! And it 
was past the hour advertised 
for the meet. A shirted con- 
ductor seemed a degree less 
deplorable after that, except 
when I looked at the horses. 
Then it seemed that nothing 
but @ Rolls-Royce and English 
tailoring would have been in 
keeping. There were about a 
dozen: two seemed under con- 
dition, the rest superb. 

“See that man at the side ? ” 
ourchauffeur was saying. ‘“ He 
has been up all night near the 
hit of the stag watching lest 
it should change its place. I 
know him well.” 

The harbourer, evidently. I 
loked at that woodlander with 
respect and interest. A word 
to our man would have brought 
him to the car, but how explain 
What I was eager to know ? 
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I could recall no translation 
of ‘ tufters,’ of ‘laying on the 
pack.’ I must get some French 
hunting stories, I decided, as 
I went across to the hounds. 

There were about twenty- 
two couples, each branded large 
with the owner’s initial. Three 
or four had come from Eng- 
land, the youngest whipper-in 
explained, pointing out some 
sleek brown heads among the 
black and white. The pack 
seemed raggy, partly because 
they might have been better 
groomed, partly because they 
were coupled with stout hempen 
cord knotted to the collar. 

While I was talking to the 
hounds other cars had arrived, 
a few more horsemen, several 
cyclists, among them our police- 
man. The mayor came up, 
gave us a polite salute, and 
shook hands with the hairy 
one. Shock after shock! Our 
conductor was now lolling 
against his door, looking like 
the comic fat man in a film, 
his tremendous girth sloping 
suddenly to short little legs, 
one outrageous foot curled in 
front of the other. If only he 
would hide himself in the car! 
A huge Hispano-Suiza purred 
up the hill, and another. The 
man darted across—“ Monsieur 
and the ladies.” 

I stepped into the Citréen, 
expecting to see horses led up, 
the men take off their hats and 
say, ‘‘ Good morning, Master,” 
hounds move off. Instead, 
grooms unstrapped a basket, 
put out bottles and glasses; a 
gay garden party began. 

Monsieur and the younger 

Hq 
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men, in green and fawn coat 
and white breeches, each with 
horn and hunting-knife, seemed 
as much at home in the woods 
as the hunt-servants. But the 
ladies swept the woods away 
and used a few trees for stage 
background. They were an 
imitation of the master, with 
coats more elaborate and pink 
artificial flowers in button-holes, 
toy hunting-knives in pretty 
belts, black caps at a coquettish 
angle over their brilliant com- 
plexions. They advanced 
through the company with a 
vice-regal air; one almost ex- 
pected the other ladies to 
curtsey. While an English 
mind was musing on this 
strangeness — that vermilion 
hunting coats could be a delight 
and vermilion mouths an offence 
—there came a voice at the 
window ; the chauffeur again. 

** And now I have to go to 
the station to meet some one. 
It was a command before yours 
came. One will return.” 

I stared at the man in 
speechless indignation. A half- 
dressed driver was better than 
none at all. 

“IT shall be back very soon,” 
said the hairy one, with his 
disarming smile. “There is 
plenty of time. Everyone is 
having a little glass. I shall be 
back.” 

There was nothing for it but 
to get out of the car and let 
him have his way. He backed 
noisily round and whizzed down 
the hill. We sat on the bank 
_ to wait and watch the com- 
motion among the hounds. 
Whips were striding among 
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them, making mysterious diyi. 
sions, Eugéne buckling on his 
belt talking to the harbourer 
under the trees. The garden 
party seemed very gay. Two 
more Cars came up. There wag 
@ speck on the road: the 
Citréen. Our chauffeur must 
have broken any existing laws 
on speed. 

“Vila! If madame would 
like to sit down,” he said, and 
held the door of the car. 

I blinked and was glad to 
hide my face. He had changed 
his shirt, donned a brown jacket 
to match his trousers. A low 
Byronic collar was open at the 
throat. A new pale grey cap, 
the kind sold in Petticoat Lane 
on a Sunday morning, adorned 
his happy head. ‘The sandals 
were unchanged. 

Ten minutes later grooms 
were tightening belts, giving a 
last rub to leathers, wine bottles 
being stored away. The painted 
ladies walked toward their 
mounts — those under - condi 
tioned bays. At last! 

A sound of rapid riding up 
the hill, and a mean-looking 
man came up mounted on 4 
magnificent chestnut, powerful, 
seventeen hands if an inch. He 
had obviously come to show off 
his mount and perhaps sell him, 
At once everybody closed m 
round. Hunting was forgotten. 
I sank down in the car: one 
might just as well have & little 
nap. Time passed. Waves of 
argument broke against the 
quiet trees like a sea on rocks. 

“ And now,” said our driver 
at the open window, “ ¢a com 
mence,”’ 
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Half the field, headed by the 
master, were actually moving 
up the slope, the rest followed 
Bugéne on his great horse along 
glowerroad. The eager hounds 
were now in four groups pull- 
ing at their cords, each group 
tethered to one parent leash. 
Three whips staggered behind 
Bugtne a8 best they could, 
dragged by the hounds, making 
an angle of about fifty with 
the road—a fine sight for a 
seulptor. The last group knew 
they had to wait and stood 
mournfully watching. A little 
later they disappeared also. 
Our chauffeur heaved a long 
breath. “(a commence,” he 
said, “and now we begin to 
wait.” 

About twenty people were 
standing by their cars, looking 
like @ garden party settling 


down after Royalty had gone. 
Qyelists opened bulging news- 
paper packets and began to 
tat, lying on their stomachs 


on the grass. Two more cars 
came up and emptied their 
loads. No one seemed sur- 
prised, or bored, to find that 
hounds had only just moved off. 

“We wait,” repeated the 
man, “ until two o’clock unless 
Hugéne finds the stag sooner. 
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Monsieur has given orders the 
hounds are not to be uncoupled 
till two o’clock. Last week 
they uncoupled at midi. Voila! 
And they killed their stag after 
three hours,” he added, walk- 
ing away to his chief crony the 
policeman. 

Uncoupling must mean lay- 
ing on the pack. One thing 
learned. But why a fixed 
hour? We took out our rolls 
and stick of chocolate and 
settled down. I remembered 
a bitter morning when we 
waited on a ridge near Clouts- 
ham while the tufters were at 
work ; thirty horsemen stand- 
ing motionless in sheltered spots 
along the cleeve ; how the dun 
slopes sprang into life when 
the horn was heard. 

From this reverie there was 
an abrupt awakening. Our 
chauffeur darted across shout- 
ing, “I’m going to the town 
for some cigarettes. Don’t want 
anything, do you ? ” 

Before we could breathe or 
wink, he broke into a waddling 
run to catch a large car slowly 
rounding the corner, sprang 
heavily at the dashboard and 
sat down by the chauffeur. 
In two seconds the car was a 
beetle on the rough road. 


Itt. 


The forester went a little 
Way into the wood, knelt, laid 
his ear to the ground, looked 
at his companion and pointed 
fo the east. A horseman can- 
tered along the grassy verge, 
threw a word as he turned, and 


sped up the hill. There came 
the single note of a hound, and 
another. Silence fell on the 
waiting groups and despair in 
my heart. Hounds were find- 
ing and we were imprisoned 
here. If only I could drive 
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that shabby Citréen! Perhaps 
one of these cyclists could. I 
might ask, if the policeman 
would move on somewhere. 

More riders appeared on the 
lower track, turned eastward 
through the trees. Cyclists 
pushed uphill; one after another 
the cars followed, the wheel of 
the last taken by the forester. 
The cross-roads were empty 
except for ourselves and a 
groom. No speck on that 
ribbon that led to the town. 
Hounds were speaking up there. 
At each note a spasm of rage 
seized me. 

A speck came up the hill— 
@ motor cyclist who stopped for 
@ chat with the groom and ex- 
plained slowly, point by point, 
the interminable merits of his 
shining machine, out on her 
maiden trip. Again the quiet 
air shivered with the mournful 
note of hounds. 

Suddenly the beetle reap- 
peared. I waited in the middle 
of the road. ‘“‘ And everybody’s 
gone and we have lost the 
hounds while you bought cigar- 
ettes,” I said angrily. 

Our chauffeur wasted no time 
in apologies. His eyes were 
horror - stricken enough. He 
heard a shouted direction from 
the groom, set the Citréen up 
the hill. We tugged at the 
rough track, wound into one 
still rougher. “Vlad!” he 
shouted, and stopped at another 
cross-roads. 

All the cars were there, the 
cyclists, a few woodmen, the 
girl and her mother in the 
pony-trap, everybody standing 
about. A groom was holding 


three horses—the ladies’, who 
were resting in cars, and the 
master’s. Monsieur walked 
about looking pale and bored. 
took off his cap, pressed 4 
speaking finger to his temple. 
No sound of horn or hounds, 
nor horsemen; only little 
groups of garden party form. 
ing again. 

“ This is dreadful,” declared 
I to our guide. “ Do ask some- 
body what everybody is doing 
and where the hounds were un- 
coupled.” 

He disappeared, and a few 
minutes later came back with 
a face of mystery, nodded at 
us, turned the Citréen about 
and whizzed off over unknown 
ragged ways. Now and again 
he wriggled in his seat, flung 
out an incomprehensible phrase. 
We crossed two highroads, and 
in another part of the forest 
came suddenly to a halt where 
a handful of workmen were 
standing. 

Our chauffeur flung himself 
out and waddled toward them, 
was instantly deep in dramatic 
conversation, then ran 2 little 
way and stood, the carpet 
slippers very wide apart, cap 
pushed back, watching a wisp of 
path that ran out from the cart 
road. As I hurried up his arms 
began to work excitedly; he 
was signalling the forester’s car 
which had just arrived, the 
groom we had left at the cross 
roads sitting by the man 
green. A second later four or 
five hounds crossed the wisp 
of path. They were lolloping 
about half-heartedly, but they 
were hounds. 
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“Where was the pack un- 
coupled ¢ ” I asked the forester. 
ieevn there”’—he jerked 
his head; “‘ they have roused a 


daguet, a young stag,” he 
added. 


The three men began arguing. 
I stood back. It was no good 
asking questions, no good cry- 
ing for a horse, or to be on foot 
even, knowing the forest. I 
was in their hands. 

“ Allons !” cried the chauf- 
feur. We darted back to the 
(itréen, leaving the forester in 
the road, swept down this track 
and that and suddenly stopped 
again. There was nothing but 
a grey highroad, deeply en- 
trenched, the forest heaving up 
on either hand, a2 woman and 
child gathering sticks. 

“Can’t hear!”’ growled the 
driver, and shut off his engine. 
Then his face flashed in a trium- 
phant hairy smile, for the 
forester’s car reappeared. 
~“You see,” said he con- 
fidingly, “I was not wrong. 
There is no one who under- 
stands the chase as that man 
does, and I found the same 
spot.” 

“Where are the hounds and 
Eugéne * ” I asked weakly. 

“We are going to see. Qa 
commence.” 

He rushed at the steep bank. 
Twice he nearly rolled back- 
ward. Then, bending double, 
he dragged his enormous weight 
up the slope, cursed loudly as 
@ thorn pricked through his 

and carefully balanced 
on the crest. We fol- 
lowed the forester and groom 
Up the other bank. For some 
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minutes five figures stood mo- 
tionless. 

The forester shook his head 
and said something about mak- 
ing a very distant point. As 
he spoke there came the note 
of a hound, a crash of excited 
tongues dimmed in the distant 
blind forest. 

“There is just a chance,” 
said he, and sprang down. 

Our driver valiantly cleared 
the bank, his eyes rolling, and 
we leaped into the car. I could 
see in the mirror a face shining 
with sweat and excitement, 
gleams of gold amid the hairy 
jaw. He wriggled in his seat, 
loudly sucked a hollow tooth, 
about every three seconds re- 
settled his cap. ‘That man 
there,” he shouted, “ under- 
stands @ merveille. You are 
going to see.” 

The black car sped on and 
we followed, twisting and turn- 
ing in the forest ways, making 
a deafening roar, and presently 
turned into one of the great 
main roads behind a string of 
cars. The forest fell away. 
On either hand lay the sunken 
plain sliced by that shining 
highway, on the horizon a 
cluster of roofs. 

The forester adroitly got 
ahead of two cars, but there 
seemed some unwillingness to 
let the Citréen by. Ahead I 
saw a road engine standing 
easy in the fairway. Our driver 
in a very frenzy dashed off his 
cap altogether and concen- 
trated his powers on one un- 
broken blast of his horn. Still 
we could not get by. Even 
the sleight - of - wheel miracles 
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that pass for driving in France 
could not get us by. In despair 
I saw the forester’s car swing 
eff the highroad at a sharp 
angle to the right, on a rough 
little track. Then it was lost ; 
an arm of the forest appeared 
from nowhere and swallowed 
it up. 

Ah, joy! the blockading car 
under our nose was signalling 
a turn to the left. An unin- 
telligible shout rang from our 
driver’s seat. He spurted on, 
Shaved the road engine with 
quarter of an inch to spare and 
Swung round without slacking 
by that sharp angle into the 
track. The wheel kept him 
in place, perhaps. We listed 
heavily, were flung violently 
the other way. Each took a 
strap and held desperately on. 
Speed increased. We swung 


and rocked in the winding 


track, let a wheel half-down 
an unexpected ditch, came up 
again with a bounce; before 
we could recover breath were 
tossed into a corner of the 
car. 

There was a black speck 
ahead. Our driver wriggled 
again and let out a bellow of 
triumph above the engine’s 
roar. On a level mile we gained 
@ little. Some more turns, and 
the black car showed much 
bigger in front. We were gain- 
ing. It seemed like a race in 
@ noisy dream. The forester’s 
car bounced off the road, 
alighted and gently bounced 
again. Before we could con- 
sider this marvel we were twice 
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flung in the air and back, and 
this time we were all shouting 
together. 

The cool lovely forest rushed 
past our windows. Suddenly 
the black car stopped dead, 
and close on her tail we stopped 
dead. Engines were shut off, 
We all staggered out and stood 
breathing heavily in the shat- 
tering silence of the deep woods, 
And by a miracle at that mo- 
ment, in the distance, there 
appeared a few horsemen and 
hounds. 

Riders were on the road, 
hounds running at no great 
speed through the trees. As 
they passed I saw the mayor 
and a couple of well-mounted 
young men leave the road and 
make a line of their ow, 
following the hounds. 

* Voila!’ cried our hot and 
happy chauffeur. “See how 
splendidly we are arrived! You 
have seen the horses, you have 
seen the hounds. In fact, you 
have seen the hunt.” 

I knew very well we had 
not. But we had had some 
thing of a chase of our owl, 
and the man had not spared 
his car. We complimented him 
on his marvellous arrival in the 
nick of time and sought out 
the forester. 

“Where is Eugéne and the 
hounds that are doing the 
work? Those that passed were 
not really on the line, wet 
they ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“It is as I feared. That young 
stag is making a far point. 
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An hour later, after some 
excursions and some glimpses 
of riders to hounds making 
gentle progress, always on the 
wad and among them once 
one of the painted ladies, we 
came up with the body of 
watchers we had left behind 
atthesecond cross-roads. Some- 
one called, ‘Have you seen 
the hounds or Eugéne?” 
While the Citréen’s driver was 
retailing his triumph, Monsieur 
had a few words with the 
forester, then took off his cap, 
slipped out of the girdling horn, 
handed it to one of the fair 
now settled for the day in the 
Hispano, and sank wearily down 
beside her. That headache ! 

Except for the girl on the 


grey the field was invisible, 
those who deserved it happy, 
no doubt, somewhere in this 
dense and secret forest with 


Eugéne and his hounds. But 
ai another crossing to which 
by general consent the company 
moved on half a dozen riders 
appeared, their horses cool 
enough, asked where was Eu- 
gine, had a few minutes’ chat 
and trotted off, always on the 
wad. I began with a little 
mile to tick off the number of 
hardy ones who might be in the 
forefront of this battle. A 
hound came up, then another, 
drifting aimlessly, threw up a 
questing nose at the standing 
groups, seemed to ask where 
was Eugéne, and drifted on. 
The youngest whipper-in ap- 
peated, mounted now, girdled 


with the hempen leashes of his 
released hounds, was told of 
this passage and, pulling round 
his horn, began calling in the 
strays. 

A wave of melancholy swept 
over me, a distaste for this 
kind of work in this kind of 
country. It was not that we 
had lost the hounds; I knew 
well enough that not every 
hunting day is a golden memory. 
One felt hemmed in by trees 
and stupidity. The forest 
ceased to be a tangle of wild 
loveliness and became an in- 
furiating labyrinth to whose 
mazes no one seemed to have a 
clue. 

I could suddenly see in the 
mind’s eye the Oxford vale 
dappled grey-green, russet and 
dun, the breaking away land 
of thicket and hollow webbed 
together in soft light. I could 
even smell the drenched fallows. 
Hounds have disappeared in 
a Stripling copse—the field wait- 
ing in patches, each patch with 
a mind of its own, a horse 
standing here and there on 
the far side of the spinney 
carrying @ speck of pink, look- 
ing like a tin soldier. 

Your horse’s ears are prick- 
ing this way and that. Sounds 
as light as a leaf waltzing on 
a hard road can be heard. 
Sticks crackle in the spinney, 
a single belfry note rings out, 
and a lusty voice encouraging 
hounds, then a whole belfry 
of tongue, and there the specks 
go tumbling out of the copse, 
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spattering across the fallow. 
Those tin soldiers are off and 
look now like painted rocking- 
horses that skim the field and 
always have their legs at the 
same angle. No relation be- 
tween those toys and the horse 
going under you until the land 
has shot away on either side, 
and suddenly there you all are, 
real horses in a line, taking the 
wettest furrow. 

The voice of a hound, and 
another, woke me from this day- 
dream. Our chauffeur hurried 
up, and everybody got into their 
cars to follow that scrap of 
music. For perhaps an hour 
we explored the forest ways, 
and had doubled on our course 
so often that I was completely 
bewildered. The leading car of 
the procession would stop at 
a certain point, shut the engine 
and listen. No good listening 
till the rest had come. Our 
chauffeur, hugging the car of 
the forester and his friend, who, 
I was confident, knew that we 
had hopelessly lost the hunt 
and were plodding good- 
humouredly about lest the 
straying hounds might raise 
something, was often in the 
middle of the procession. As 
we alrived at a mysterious halt 
the drivers of half a dozen cars 
would be glaring round at us 
for the noise we made. We 
would shut off our engine and 
glare round at the cars in the 

rear. When all were arrived 


and silent, the whole company 
would bend its ears on that 
secretive forest. 

There was a line somewhere, 
no doubt, and a few of the strag- 
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glers from time to time hit it 
and spoke. One bay, and about 
twenty excited people calle 
“Hounds!” leaped to ther 
cars and sped off to another 
mysterious halt ; waited, glared 
on the rest; when all wer 
assembled listened intently, 
heard again one note, cried 
“Hounds!” slammed door, 
and were off again. I lost 
count of the times we halted 
and went wildly on. 

It was certainly good pra- 
tice for jumping in and ont 
of a car, for our driver, whose 
excitement abated not, who 
was unaware that there wer 
limitations in following by car, 
and still determined to show 
us “all that there was to be 
seen,” did not wait for my foot 
on the board to start the 
Citréen. Out of this pursuit 
the Hispano-Suiza had slipped. 
Now and again a couple of 
horsemen would trot up, ask 
where was Eugéne, and pass 
on; and again and like a 
chorus, when you had forgotten 
all about them, came up the 
girl on the grey and the shadow- 
ing pony-trap. 

Toward the late afternoon 4 
halt was made at a spot we 
knew very well—a remote clear- 
ing hard by an ancient rowe 
forestiére, where seven tracks 
creep out of dense undergrowth 
and come to a standstill in the 
sun. We had been taken there 
by car not so long ago, left to 
picnic, and, in the amazing 
way of the English, walk some 
five miles back to the little 
town. Our basket set in the 
shade, a bottle of wine on warm 
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to chambrer, we strolled 
down one of these glades. 
Turning by chance, we saw a 
wild boar sniffing our tracks. 
He spied us a dozen yards 
away, and we three living crea- 
tures in this waste of tangled 
wood eyed each other steadily. 
If the boar had known there 
was only one stick between us 
twain he might have shaped a 
diferent course and the rest 
of that day would not have 
been an idyll. Instinctively 
we took a step toward him. 
He bounded into the under- 
growth and was no more seen. 
I stared about the clearing, 
so changed by these noisy in- 
eflectual people who were set- 
tlng down to another garden 
party, and thought of the 
better part that had been ours 
that day, the calm, the un- 
forgettable beauty. Such had 
been the spell of the forest in 
that beneficent sun, we could 
eat our lunch within a stone’s- 
throw of a wild boar’s passage 
and see only the romantic 
wetting of an ancient route 
forestitve and the immemorial 
trees, I smile now to remember 
that when the succulent pdité 
te la maison, Neuchatel cheese 
and the perfectly chambré wine 
had disappeared, we could think 
amiably of many wild boars’ 
haunts, think of the unseen 
eyes watching us, nostrils scent- 
ing, think of the forest at night 
and its freedoms, dawn when 
the stags go down to the river 
drink at their mirrored 
Pools, 


There was a sound of hard 
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riding, and one of the master’s 
party appeared, his horse in a 
lather. I gathered that hounds 
had divided; the young man 
and a friend now cantering 
up had had some hard going 
making a cast of their own to 
pick up Eugéne. Many voices 
rose giving theories as to the 
whereabouts of the chief hunts- 
man; these two barely listened, 
waved away a glass of Vichy 
and a brioche and rode on. 

It happened that at that 
moment our chauffeur and his 
cronies were facing one of the 
narrow rides that meet at the 
clearing. They saw a little 
brown form leap across. An 
undescribable tumult arose. 

“Tayyie O! Tayyie O!” 
bellowed the hairy one and 
his friends, frantically waving 
their arms after the disappear- 
ing horseman. The man in 
green turned, frowning, and 
rode back. By this time there 
was @ sharp and loud argument 
as to whether the brocket had 
crossed in front of an oak or 
beyond it. The clamour in 
that quiet glade was enough 
to guide a scared little stag 
miles on its way to safety. 

The horsemen went to the 
spot where finally the assembled 
company decided the brocket 
had passed. One plunged into 
the forest ; the other stood and 
wound his horn again and 
again, after each blast throwing 
a really good yoick. It was the 
only human challenge to hounds 
I had heard that day, and my 
heart warmed to it. These 
two deserved better conditions 
—a hunt in England, for in- 
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stance. After long waiting a 
weary hound came up, nosed 
about, spoke once, disappeared ; 
and another. 

But the best of the pack 
were far away with Eugéne 
and the stragglers seemed to 
know it (I heard afterward 
they killed on the far eastward 
spur). And the best of the day 
was over. The sun was low on 
the ridge, showers of little 
leaves drove like rain across 
the clearing. We gave the 
word to the hairy one, who did 
not know how to contain his 
joy, being certain that after 
showing us one good hunt he 
had started another, and the 
sturdy Citréen took us back to 
the town. Each time we met 
a straggling car he slowed, and 
leaning from the window roared 
the news. 

Then down a by-road came 


Monsieur’s shining Hispano. 
Our chauffeur made a little 
signal, settled his cap, stopped 
the shabby Citréen, got out 
and crossed to the haughty 


beauty glimmering against the 
forest background. He put his 
little carpet feet together, 
thumbs to trouser seams, in g 
subdued voice related his 
triumph up there, ended 
“Vila!” and hopped back 
to his place. I caught one 
glimpse of the master’s face, 
a shade more bored now, and 
the ladies’ resplendent roses 
undimmed behind the glass, 

Going through the village 
our driver called out a con- 
densed version of his exploits 
several times to persons of his 
acquaintance. When he put 
us down and listened to our 
thanks for an entertainment 
whose true nature he was far 
from comprehending, he ap- 
peared but to be receiving his 
due. He had conducted a 
party to the chase. “Oh yes,” 
he said, giving us a last glimpse 
of that hairy smile, gold-flecked, 
“we were very well arrived, 
We saw the hunt. We saw the 
stag. We saw all there was to 
be seen.” 
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CAPE ST JAMES. 


BY C. R. MARLATT. 


Our town is a little one, 
fairly isolated, built on a sandy 
slope which runs somewhat 
steeply down to a wide and 
mnobstructed strait, on the far- 
ther side of which, eight miles 
away, the forested hills of 
Texada rise from the blue; 
and to the north of that island, 
across a stretch of twenty odd 
miles, the rocky peaks and 
glaciers of Vancouver Island 
make an ever visible boundary 
to the western view. Like all 
small towns, we are probably 
a little more interested in the 
doings of one another than 
we should be. But when a 


stranger comes to the town we 
cease to gossip of each other; 
we turn to and discuss the 
outsider. It is not often that 


strangers come; the sailors 
whose ships call at our wharf 
do not bother much to visit 
w. There is nothing of any 
interest to sailors within our 
precincts, and no roads lead 
into our town or out of it, so 
that visitors who come at all 
perforce must come by water. 
Everybody, of course, knows 
that except for the mills there 
would be no town ; and in turn 
We know that except for the 
mmense water-power in our 
tiver there would be no mills. 
News-print paper is the sole 
oduct manufactured and the 


excuse for our town’s 
existence. 


Thus it was that, as I 
climbed painfully up the steep 
street which leads from the 
wharf to where the Company’s 
store and the Company’s hotel 
and all the Company’s houses 
cluster together to make the 
Company’s town, I instantly 
recognised a stranger, and im- 
mediately thought of the 
Nymph—a boat which I had 
seen tied up alongside the log- 
boom down below. But a 
second and more thoughtful 
glance made it appear unlikely 
that he was the owner of that 
or any other ship. 

He was a powerfully built 
man of early middle age; 
heavy shoulders, long arms 
and a deep wide chest con- 
trasted somewhat with his 
nether extremities, which were 
considerably bowed and seemed 
disproportionately slender in 
comparison with the rest of 
him. He had on a large hat; 
it had a wide stiff brim and 
the crown was high; and as 
he wore it dented in on all 
four sides it rose to a peak 
some eight inches above the 
wide plane of the brim, a 
regular ‘ ten-gallon’ hat, cow- 
boy style, but jet black, with 
a surface like velour, shaggy 
and very conspicuous. A dark 
kerchief was knotted about his 
neck, over the collar of a grey 
flannel shirt. His suit was of 
navy blue serge, a little 
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wrinkled and quite a bit worn, 
and adorned irregularly with 
spots and streaks which spoke 
of indifference or financial dis- 
ability. As the hat, so were 
the boots, high-heeled half-leg 
boots, pull-on type, without 
laces, speaking eloquently of 
horses, cow-boys and the wild 
west. His face was clean- 
shaven, not to say smooth; 
hard-bitten, I would call it, 
but vivacious and alive. The 
eyes were blue, and his eye- 
brows and eyelashes, and what 
of his hair was visible, were 
of a tawny flaxen shade, 
bleached by exposure to the 
weather, as though the ten- 
gallon hat was only worn on 
state occasions. 

He was walking across the 
street towards the hotel, and 
approaching the door from dif- 
ferent directions we met almost 
upon the threshold. 

He looked at me with a quick 
bright glance, nodded his head 
in salutation, and paused as 
though anxious to speak. 

“How do?” said I, in the 
vernacular of the place. “TI 
see you are a stranger here. 
Were you looking for some 
one ?” 

“Maybe I am an’ maybe I 
ain’t,”” he replied. “It all 
depends. Some o’ these Com- 
pany towns are hell to bust 
into, and some of ’em give you 
the glad hand. Might I inquire, 
stranger, if you are any high 
muck-a-muck around here ? ”’ 

These remarks were direct, 
anyway, and showed a con- 
siderable knowledge of the 
psychology of the Company 


town. I saw that he did 
not wish to carry the eon. 
versation further until he had 
me docketed. But as I liked 
the look of him and the deep 
timbre of his voice, I made 
haste to assure him that I wag 
only a country doctor. 

“My name’s Keene,” he then 
informed me, “ an’ I’m come 
ashore from my boat yonder 
to see what’s the chances of 
giving a moving picture show 
here to-night.” 

“Oh,” I said, “so that’s 
your boat, the Nymph. I was 
looking her over a few minutes 
ago ; seems like a nice yawl.” 

“Sure is,” he answered; 
“there’s no better boat on 
the coast than the Nymph. 
I’m Keene, the cow-boy photog- 
rapher, and I’ve got the best 
films y’ ever saw, and I’d like 
to put on a show to-night if 
I can get permission.” 

I told him we had a moving 
picture theatre of sorts; but, 
not daunted, he offered to bet 
they had never seen films like 
his. 
“ Tf you’ve got a few minutes 
to spare,” he said, “ an’ will 
take me somewheres off the 
street, I’ll tell you something 
about my films and spin you 
@ yarn at the same time that 
will make you so anxious to 
see my stuff that you'll be 
beggin’ me to put it on 
ane as I have finished talking.’ 

So I led him into my office, 
seated him in a comfortable 
chair, and gave him a cigarette 
and a match. 

“T told you I was Keene, 
the cow-boy photographer. 
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take movin’ pictures of real 
genes an’ of things that are 
goin’ on out on the edge of 
civilisation. Wherever I can 
near of a thrill or a piece of 
adventurous work, or anything 
new or old which seems likely 
to be of interest, I go an’ make 
a movin’ picture; an’ I’m 
goin’ to tell you there’s some 
of the thrillingest things in the 
world not so very far away 
from here. Ever heard of Cape 
St James ¢ ” 

[admitted I had not. ‘‘ Well, 
man,” he said, “‘ you’ve never 
heard of anything till you’ve 
heard about Cape St James.” 
And then he was off, and I 
sat spellbound. He explained 
to me where the Cape lay, and 
told me things about it which 
I was fain to believe and yet 
could hardly credit. I thought 
that if there was a place with 
wonders such as he described, 
all the world would know of it. 
‘Yet of this Cape and its 
wild inhabitants, enthusiastic 
a he was, he never told me 
half. None the less I will 
thank him for it to the last 
day of my life ; for I saw Cape 
8 James myself in the heyday 
of its glory, when its untamed 
inhabitants still bellowed de- 
fiance from a million throats 
to all the wild confusion of 
wind and rock and water; 
taw it and will remember it; 
aid let those who know it 
yi the traveller who 


The upshot of it all was that 
I took him to the proper 
Officer of the Company and 
gained permission for him to 
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show his pictures in the little 
cinema theatre that night. I 
cannot say that he met with 
a very large financial return 
for his venture, because few 
people knew about it, and 
seemingly still fewer were in- 
terested enough to attend. But 
Keene was satisfied. Appa- 
rently his needs were few, and 
what little} money he took 
would suffice to move him and 
his show along to the next 
camp or cannery, where he 
could glean enough again to 
take him farther. 

After the show was over I 
took the showman home and 
fed him full, to hear him talk 
some more. Even my wife, 
suspicious of the effect of all 
this talk upon my restless 
Spirit, was caught in the glow 
of the speaker’s enthusiasm 
and became engrossed in the 
details of the narrative. In 
my own case, there was born 
that night the determination 
to go to Cape St James to see 
for myself the wonders of which 
I had been hearing. And when 
Keene, full of good victuals, 
finally left to go to his beloved 
Nymph, he went with the 
knowledge that he had a re- 
cruit ready to accompany him 
in due season on a voyage to 
the land of which he had been 
discoursing. 

But our long talks showed 
me one thing which was a 
little curious—Keene was no 
more of a sailor than his 
clothes would have indicated. 
In the jargon of the day, 
“as a sailor, Keene was a 
very good cow-boy.” He told 
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me he had always wanted 
to own a boat, and that by 
dint of careful saving he had 
finally managed to purchase 
the Nymph. But now that he 
had her he found her far more 
difficult to handle than the 
most obstreperous broncho. 
She was a yawl of some pre- 
tension as to size, and deep of 
draught, so that one would 
need to know the coast to keep 
her iron fin keel from taking 
the bottom. The one saving 
grace, in the eyes of the owner, 
was the fact that she had an 
auxiliary engine upon which 
he could rely when he found 
his knowledge of the art of 
sailing at fault. As persever- 
ing in his determination to 
learn to sail her as he had 
been in his purpose to acquire 
her, he had purchased books 
and instruments, and had 
struggled with descriptions, 
directions, almanacs and charts 
until he was hopelessly be- 
fogged. With a fair wind he 
could make shift to come up 
somewhere near his goal, and 
by the help of his auxiliary 
he could generally manage the 
rest. For a boat of her size 
a crew of at least three would 
be required, and one of these 
three would have to be well 
versed. 

Over all these things I pon- 
dered, long after my guest 
had gone, planning in my mind 
how I, a country doctor, could 
manage to go sailing with a 
cow-boy in a boat which he 
did not know how to sail. 

The solution appeared sud- 
denly. The third member of 
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the crew flashed into my mind 
with conviction as I Tevolved 
the personnel of my acquaint. 
ances, and I knew that the 
ship’s complement was already 
complete. I knew without ask. 
ing him that he would go, even 
though the paper-mill never 
turned another wheel, even 
though his wife might try to 
object, even though Keene was 
a@ cow-boy and I a doctor— 
still he would go; and he was 
everything the situation called 
for, a keen fellow, a good sport, 
a friendly whimsical sailor-man 
who had learned all about sail- 
ing in a hard school, and could 
laugh when everybody else was 
ready to give up. And he was 
my friend besides, trusted and 
well liked. Many a hunting 
camp we had shared, and many 
a rough trail over the moun- 
tains we had travelled together 
in search of game. Such a 
hunter he was that I had for- 
gotten for a moment that he 
was a sailor first, a Nova 
Scotian, a Blue-nose of Blue- 
noses from the Newfoundland 
Banks, languishing as a mill- 
hand, but ever cocking a know- 
ing eye seaward, and evel, 
with an itching foot, ready for 
the path of adventure by land 
or sea. 

I had the opportunity next 
morning to introduce him to 
Keene. I was on the deck of 
the Nymph listening to its 
owner recounting the virtues 
of his ship when I spied our 
captain-to-be walking along the 
wharf, casting his looks toward 
the boat and her rigging. 1 
called him and he descended 
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to the deck. I watched to see 
how they were going to hit it 
off and was soon reassured. 
They took to one another and 
in a few minutes were discuss- 
ing the boat and her rigging 
with seriousness and complete- 
ness. Keene saw at once that 
here was one who could make 
the Nymph show her paces, 
while the sailor-man looked 
aloft and alow, and I could 
see from the glitter in his eye 
that the mill was forgotten. 
Already, in fancy, he was voyag- 
ing away in the Nymph. 

So it came about. But it 
was necessary to await the 
coming of summer before our 
plans could be consummated. 

In the meantime Keene and 
the Nymph journeyed up the 
coast from point to point, and 
finally we heard from him that 
the Nymph was anchored at 
Anyox for the winter, while 
he himself had obtained em- 
ployment and would there await 
our coming in the spring. 

The winter passed, as winters 
will, and after vicissitudes and 
delays, George and I found 
ourselves one July day re- 
wited at Anyox with the 
Nymph and her owner. 

In the interval the boat had 
gone dowdy. Neglected through 
long months of rain, sleet and 
fog, her cordage looked frayed 
and unsound, and examination 
showed that much work would 
be necessary before the journey 
could be undertaken. 

It was here that the genius 
of George, sailor, mill-wright, 
aid worker that he was, shone 

and I was constrained 


to bless the day upon which 
he had decided to become{a 
member of our expedition. In- 
defatigably he set to work to 
fit the Nymph for sea, and yet 
each task undertaken only 
served to show another which 
was needed. Some time dur- 
ing the winter the Nymph had 
been rammed by a tug in the 
harbour, in which encounter 
her bowsprit had been carried 
away. This accident was, how- 
ever, more far-reaching in its 
effect than was apparent. Also 
the owner, being first of all a 
landsman, had failed to realise 
that an idle boat, like an idle 
horse, needs grooming and care. 

When at last we thought we 
were ready to put to sea, we 
met with a disappointment 
which might have discouraged 
less determined mariners. 
George and Keene were tighten- 
ing up the stays of the mizzen- 
mast, which seemed to be 
eternally loose. These stays 
were fitted with turnbuckles, 
by means of which they could 
be adjusted according to re- 
quirements. But twist as they 
would, the rigging did not seem 
to tighten. Examination below 
showed that as they tightened 
on the stays they were pushing 
a section of the keel clean out 
of the bottom of the ship! 
This proved, however, to be 
the last major operation re- 
quired, and at midnight, on 
an ebb tide, we began our 
voyage. 

We were planning to sail down 
the reaches of Observatory Inlet 
to the open waters of Dixon 
Entrance. The inlet is long 
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and fairly straight, and, I pre- 
sume, gets its name from the 
fact that it offers many pro- 
longed vistas of straight water- 
way to the view. The hills 
are fairly steep-to, and heavily 
wooded up to the low timber 
line. There is much rock to- 
wards the snow-line, and the 
hill-tops are eternally shrouded 
in mist. On this particular day 
the weather was cool and cloudy 
and no rain was falling. The 
wind, however, was blowing 
strongly right up the inlet dead 
ahead, and we had to beat to 
windward, in tack upon tack, 
slowly working our way down 
toward the sea. Night came, 
and with the setting of the sun 
the wind dropped. We drifted 
about through the whole night, 
completely becalmed. 

At dawn fortune smiled upon 
us. A fresh breeze sprang up 
astern, and blowing in the 
opposite direction from the 
previous day, held straight 
down the channel, exactly where 
we would have wished it. All 
‘sail was immediately made, and 
we stood grandly out for the 
blue and distant capes which 
marked the open sea. 

But just after noon the wind 
began to haul about and fairly 
boxed the compass. In less 
than an hour it was blowing 
half a gale from dead ahead, 
and instead of gliding along 
under all sail on an even keel, 
we found ourselves once more 
beating to windward, the ship 
lying over, first on one rail 
and then on the other, wind 
howling, scud flying, and all 
the accompanying discomforts 
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of a windward course, The 
old boat made water at a Tapid 
rate, and by mid-afternoon 
there was a foot of dirty oily 
bilge sloshing about in the 
cabin. The slant of the deck 
as she was put about, first 
on one tack and then on the 
other, was extreme, the deck 
being awash at times to such 
an extent that on the lee 
ward side the water flowed 
hissing along the cabin ports, 
It was through the opened 
seams in the freeboard and 
deck that the water was find- 
ing its way. 

Then, late in the afternoon, 
while pulling heavily on a long 
tack to port, suddenly every- 
thing forward went all a-flutter, 
and George rushed to see what 
had occurred. It was found 
that the new bowsprit had tom 
loose and had carried back- 
ward a samson post against 
which it abutted. This latter 
had in turn broken through the 
deck into the opening of the 
fore-hatch. In order to repair 
the damage, it was decided to 
anchor under the lee of the 
land. We accordingly ap- 
proached the shore under engine 
power, it having been necessary 
to take off all sail to relieve the 
strain upon the mainmast, 
which had been deprived of 
any stay in the‘forward direc- 
tion. The upshot was a bump 
upon the bottom, and the boat 
hung up fast upon a pinnacle 
of rock a hundred feet from the 
shore. 

After we had finished ray 
ing regarding the state 0 
tide, the tide itself floated us 
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tly off, unhurt. But our 
freedom did not last long. No 
sooner were we free than we 
crunched up on a@ second pin- 
nacle, and hung fast. This 
time we drove on a little 
harder} and seemed doomed to 
stay. We got out an anchor 
in deeper water, and hove on 
the line until I thought our 
hearts would break with the 
effort, when all of a sudden 
the rising tide again floated us 
off, and we might have saved 
our trouble. The tide-book 
showed that the tide should 
already have reached its peak, 
but fortunately the situation 
within the inlet was such as 
to make a variation in our 
favour. We seemed to be en- 
tangled in a regular nest of 
rocky pinnacles, and once more 
we took the bottom. The 
anchor was carried astern, and 
like draught horses we pulled 
and hauled again, and, glory 
be to Father Neptune, we suc- 
ceeded in hauling her reluctant 
keel into deeper water. This 
time we got clear. 

Another day of head winds 
followed, and through it all we 


_ fought our way down the inlet 


towards the sea. Late in the 
afternoon we had a further mis- 
hap, this time in the rigging. 
With the vessel lying down on 
her port rail, valiantly breasting 
& hasty sea, there was a bang 
aloft, and the mainsail went 
‘flutter. The forward topping 
lift had parted, and the halliard 
blocks had run chock-a-block 
and jammed, so that we could 
neither raise nor lower the sail. 
This necessitated sending a man 





aloft to free the rigging, and 
the only sailor on, the ship was 
given a chance to show his 
mettle. I know if it had been 
left to me, the job would never 
have been done. Spars on a 
yawl are not equipped with 
any device to help a man to 
climb aloft, as all work is done 
from the deck. But our cap- 
tain was undaunted, and seemed 
to make nothing of the un- 
pleasant task of clinging to 
the gear, forty feet from deck, 
Swinging in a wide arc as the 
boat lay hove-to in the trough 
of the sea. 

Poor old Nymph! She 
seemed to be going to pieces 
bit by bit, developing new 
weaknesses under each new 
strain that was put upon her. 
George was pessimistic, and 
plainly warned us that our boat 
was unsound; but we land- 
lubbers persuaded him to patch 
her up and proceed. 

We won free from the inlet 
and found anchorage in Mane 
zanita Cove on Wales Island, 

Early in the morning we left 
our snug berth and soon found 
ourselves out in Chatham 
Sound, with a strong south- 
east wind, dead ahead as usual. 
We continued to beat to the 
windward as long as daylight 
lasted. At last we found an 
anchorage on the north side of 
One Tree Island. One Tree 
Island is possessed of more 
than one tree, though none of 
them can really claim to be 
much more than windswept, 
dwarfed and stunted specimens 
of their kind. It is a queer 
little island, and it gripped my 
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imagination. It consists of two 
quaint hummocks of rock joined 
together by a stretch of windy 
white sand. In trying the depth 
for an anchorage on the north 
side of the island, right off the 
sandy stretch we found the 
water exceedingly deep almost 
up to the beach itself, a rather 
unusual state of affairs in con- 
nection with sloping sandy 
shores. However, we found 
good bottom at about twenty 
fathoms from the beach. The 
little hummocks of rock at the 
extremities of the island were 
scarcely higher than the truck 
of our mainmast, and from 
our low deck we could look 
across the stretch of sand to 
the sea beyond. The stunted 
and twisted trees upon the 
rocks gave a quaint and tropical 
look to the place, leaning hither 


and yon after the fashion of 


cocoanut palms, and each 
crowned with a mass of crooked 
branches which at a little dis- 
‘tance enhanced the illusion. 

- After a rather late breakfast 
we thrashed out into the Sound 
again in the teeth of the usual 
head wind and came at three 
in the afternoon to the lee- 
shore of the Dundas Island 
group. Here the wind died 
down completely, and we lay 
rolling on an oily swell and 
cussed the wind for failing. 
Better a head wind than none 
at all. In vain we whistled 
and besought the wind to re- 
turn. For several hours we 
lay becalmed. At supper-time 
@ light puff of air blew in from 
over the island and moved us 
on our course for about five 
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minutes. This raised our droop. 
ing spirits and gave us hope 
for areal westerly wind. Grady. 
ally the puff grew stronger, and 
we were hauling along at 4 
seven-mile clip straight before 
a beautiful evening breeze on 
an even keel, and the points 
of the chart unrolled themselves 
before us with something of 
regularity. Then, as darkness 
was falling, the wind failed 
again, and we were forced to 
make use of the auxiliary engine 
to come up to a safe anchorage 
for the night under Skiakle 
Mountain at Congreve Point, 
Here, with a sandy beach in 
front of us and many reefs 
protecting us from seaward, we 
passed another quiet night. 
Our next day’s voyage was 
@ short one, and ended at four 
in the afternoon at Welcome 
Harbour, a badly misnamed 
spot. Never in all my life had 
I seen or imagined such ridges, 
rocks and reefs as those which 
abound in this, so called, Wel- 
come Harbour. From a point 
of safety, the view up the long 
stretch of the harbour is won- 
derfully beautiful, with its 
countless little islands, and the 
green hills of Porcher in the 
background. But closer obser- 
vation, such as was afforded 
from the deck, gave me the cold 
shivers. Stunted, wind-de 
formed trees, half dead, clothe 
the islands; tides eddy and 
swirl between ; and in all diree- 
tions reefs are lying, some Ul 
covered, some half covered, and 
God knows how many more 
submerged, in our path ready 
to gouge a hole in the Nymphs 
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pottom and let her down to 
rest in Davy Jones’ locker. 
It is rocky and jagged beyond 
description, and the tide, which 
was rapidly receding at the 
time we anchored, uncovered 
reef after reef, until we began 
to wonder how we had escaped 
destruction in reaching the 
point where we let go the hook. 

As there were still several 
hours of daylight remaining, 
we decided to lay in a supply 
of fresh water, and taking all 
available buckets in the row- 
boat we set out for the eastern 
shore of the harbour, where 
the chart showed the presence 
of a small stream. We had 
half a mile to row, but it 
proved not as simple as it 
looked. The tide was rapidly 
falling and the way beset. We 
would be rowing along smoothly 
when suddenly the iron-shod 
keel would grate upon a pin- 
nacle of rock and we would 
come to a sudden halt. From 
this we would push off only to 
find ourselves caught in beds 
of kelp, acres of which were 
woven into barriers and masses 
through which the boat could 
not be forced. Many detours 
were made before we finally 
approached the beach. 

We were leaving the beach 
on our second trip and rowing 
inashallow place over the sandy 
bottom, when I spied a large 
crab leisurely ambling about 
amongst the sparse sea grass 
beneath the boat. I called 
the attention of my companions, 
and great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested by both, but particularly 

tge, who no sooner made 
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out the location of the crab 
than he was out of the boat 
and in full pursuit. 

Thereupon our watering 
party became a crabbing party. 

We cooked the crabs in 
a coal-oil tin full of boiling 
water. It was found that 
George could not only catch 
crabs with skill, but could also 
very adroitly devour them. 
After a little instruction I was 
able to dissect one for myself, 
and this, together with sundry 
cups of coffee, many biscuits 
and much strawberry jam, com- 
pleted a very satisfactory repast. 

Our satisfaction was short- 
lived. We had scarcely finished 
the last shelly mouthful of 
luscious crab-meat when we 
became aware that the deck 
was no longer level, and that 
the bowsprit was beginning to 
point towards the water. The 
falling tide had tricked us. The 
Nymph had come down on a 
hidden rock and was aground 
astern. We had let go the 
hook about a hundred yards 
from a little islet which served 
to break the current and to 
shelter us from possible winds. 
We secured good holding ground 
at ten fathoms, and after we 
had swung-to the anchor we 
had sounded completely around 
the ship in order to make sure 
that there was no reef or ledge 
upon which she could swing. 
But the tide was dropping 
rapidly. The lessening depth 
gave her a Slightly greater 
radius, and this little liberty 
brought the trouble, for her 
stern settled down upon a 
pinnacle, the top of which was 
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no bigger than the desk upon 
which I am writing. There 
she hung, a sorry spectacle, 
taking the joy completely out 
of us. A little more and she 
would have slid head-foremost 
to her doom. Fortunately, be- 
fore disaster occurred, the tide 
turned and undid the mischief. 

We left Welcome Harbour 
about noon. There was a light 
westerly wind which failed to 
give the boat steerage-way and 
we had to use the engine to 
keep her off the rocks and reefs 
as we worked our way through 
Chearnley Passage. We an- 
chored that night in a little 
cove just inside Freeman Pass- 
age in Kitkatlah Inlet. 

The following morning saw 
us away to an early start. 
This was to prove one of the 
most eventful days of the cruise, 
but the morning was dead calm. 
We had not gone far, however, 
when a breeze sprang up, blow- 
ing from the south-east, a 
slant which George figured 
might suffice, on a close-hauled 
tack to starboard, to carry us 
to Cumshewa Inlet in Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

It did. 

It blew a gale all day, and 
all day we stood upon our 
course without altering a rope. 
At noon we were out of sight 
of land; a cold, windy, over- 
cast day with a very heavy 
and choppy sea running, and 
the Nymph wallowing through 
it, making slow progress on 
account of the seas which beset 
her, constantly setting her back, 
and frequently sweeping her 
from stem to stern. She lay 
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with her starboard rail in the 
water, and every stitch of 
canvas upon her, and it was 
just all the old girl coud 
lug in the wind which wa 
howling through her tops. By 
three o'clock we could ge 
land to the south-west. This 
proved to be the point which 
marks the north side of the 
entrance to Cumshewa Inlet 
on Moresby Island, and every- 
thing looked lovely for an early 
anchorage. 

But Cumshewa proved to 
be a long way off. The wind 
increased in velocity until 
it became a real gale. The 
Nymph wallowed more and 
more. The shock of the seas 
set her back so that her 
speed was much impaired. She 
seemed heavy as she ploughed 
into each successive sea, and 
she was slow in rising. We 
were towing a big dinghy 
astern which further retarded 
her speed, especially a8 it 
soon became filled with water. 
Our boat under the stress 
was also showing her weak- 
nesses, and leaked badly a8 
she lay over on her starboard 
side, close - hauled and half 
submerged. The water rose 
until it stood a foot deep over 
the cabin floor, and frequently 
we had to turn to and bail her 
out, a very disagreeable and 
tiring process. 

There is a rock stands off 
the point at Cumshewa and 
mariners are instructed to give 
it a wide berth—to stand at 
least a mile and a half to sea 
ward when rounding it. Ow 
course, which was as close to 
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the wind as we could sail, did 
not allow us to clear this rock, 
and at about 8 P.M. we were 
obliged to put about to make 
gome offing. It was then found 
that a very strong flood tide 
was setting in toward the rock 
and we seemed in some danger 
of drifting down on to danger- 
ous ground. We were in an 
mdesirable position, a rocky 
Jee shore, an adverse wind, and 
a tide which seemed bent on 
drawing us to destruction. It 
pehoved us to move out of 
there to seaward as quickly as 
we could, if indeed we could 
at all. It was thought, of 
course, that with the help of 
the engine we could easily 
make our way round the rock, 
and Keene went below for the 
purpose of putting the machine 
to work. 

But the demon of the machine 
was off duty. The engine re- 
fused to start. 

Darkness was now descend- 
ing over a scene of the wildest 
grandeur. Close at hand the 
surf roared and tumbled against 
the precipitous shores, whilst 
the reefs ahead, and those also 
to seaward, boiled white in 
the beat of the waves. Night 
coming on apace added to the 
wildness of the outlook and 
lent the added danger of dark- 
ness to our situation. Over- 
head the heavy clouds hurried 
along before the wind and a 
lone belated seagull circled and 
cried over the dark rock which 
beset the only road to safety. 
We were all tired out, cross and 
hungry. We had not been 
able to light a fire in the galley, 
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and the ship was the epitome 
of discomfort. A foot or more 
of dirty water mixed with a 
sickening scum of engine oil 
slopped about the cabin floor. 
I was sick, and so was Keene, 
and even George looked pop- 
eyed and a bit gaggy. 

We continued trying to beat 
out to seaward, praying to 
make enough of an offing to 
tack back past the rock and so 
gain shelter before the dark- 
ness became too dense. Shelter 
seemed so close at hand, and 
after the long rough trip across 
the Strait it seemed hard to 
fail when 80 nearly into port. 

George and Keene, at their 
wits’ end with anxiety and 
miserable with discomfort, were 
ready to take mortal offence at 
a word. Keene continued fuss- 
ing with the engine, the water 
sloshing about his shins as he 
worked. There was a sicken- 
ing smell of gasolene and a 
disconcerting roll and toss to 
the boat. Keene’s patience 
became exhausted ; he slammed 
down the wrench which he held 
in his hand and struggling 
with a deadly nausea he hur- 
ried up the companion stairs in 
a cloud of profanity, seeking 
relief in the fresh air on deck. 
George sat stolidly at the wheel, 
stealing every foot of offing 
which it was possible to make. 
The demons of the air shrieked 
aloft amongst the straining 
rigging; the demons of the 
deep tossed the Nymph about 
with diabolical jerks; and we 
could not get round that cursed 
rock ! 

Tack after tack landed us in 
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the same position, always bear- 
ing down directly upon the 
rock, each time more and more 
obscure in the gathering dark- 
ness. 

Then George went below to 
try his hand at the engine, 
leaving the helm in charge of 
Keene. Moved by what mo- 
tive I do not know, our owner 
attempted, single-handed, to 
haul up and empty the row- 
boat which was drifting sub- 
merged astern. Just what hap- 
pened can only be guessed, but 
the result was the loss of the 
tender. The moment he left 
the wheel the Nymph spun 
round like a top and tore down 
before the wind straight in the 
path of danger. The resulting 
confusion brought George and 
myself on deck in a jump, and 
the ship was stayed and put 
about on a safer course. In 
the meantime the row-boat had 
disappeared in the gloom astern. 
The loss of this boat was a 
decided blow to our safety and 
left us no choice but to stick 
to the Nymph and share her 
fate, whatever that might prove 
to be. Keene and I sought the 
cabin, and getting out the 
chart studied in vain to find 
some spot where safety might 
be attained. While thus en- 
gaged the boat gave a sudden 
jerky lurch, and straightened 
up from the driving slant upon 
which she had lain. 

A cry from the steersman, 
“ All hands on deck!” and 
we scrambled up, wondering 
what new prank of misfortune 
had occurred. The main-sheet 
had parted, and the big sail, 
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with its heavy boom, snapped 
and swung back and forth 
with vicious possibilities. We 
brought her up into the wi 
and as she drifted helplessly 
in the current straight toward 
that accursed rock we raced 
with time and rove a new 
sheet through the blocks. 

It was now so dark that the 
rock could scarcely be discerned 
through the gloom, and back 
and forth we tacked, time after 
time, seeming to make no head- 
way, but still standing clear 
of the breakers. 

About midnight the wind 
began slightly to abate, and 
the tide slackened, and we 
were finally able to clear the 
rock on a long port tack. 

But even now we were in a 
quandary. It was certain that 
we had not given the rock a 
very wide berth and we did 
not know the moment our 
keel would hit the bottom. 
There was shelter ahead, but 
the information on the chart 
was meagre, and we could 
not determine where our al- 
chorage lay. That reefs ex- 
isted we could not doubt, and 
the darkness was so profound 
that it was only possible to 
guess at our position. We felt 
sure, however, that we had at 
last passed the rock, 80 we 
stayed the ship and put her 
before the wind and ran down 
for where we estimated the 
mouth of the inlet to lie. All 
eyes were strained ahead try- 
ing to pierce the darkness. 
Then suddenly we became 
aware that we were in shallow 

water. 


This was recognisable . 
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by the sudden appearance of 
streaks of white fire as we 
hauled through a bed of kelp, 
stirring up the phosphorescence 
by the movement of the sea- 
weed. Darting streamers of 
light showed that the inlet was 
swaming with fish and the 
sound of breakers was heard 
close aboard. Instantly the 
helm was put hard down and 
the boat shot up into the wind 
and stood shivering while we 
dropped anchor. 

The south-easter was blow- 
ing straight into the inlet, and 
where we lay the swell was 
terrific. But the anchor had 


hold of the bottom, and our 
prayer was that it would con- 
tinue to hold : little we recked 
of the awful rolling if only the 
anchor would hold us from 
drifting ashore, where we could 


hear the surf booming and 
pounding all too near. 

And how that boat did roll ! 
It was almost impossible to 
keep oneself from going over- 
board even with both hands 
free to hang on; and we had 
to get the sail off her and furl 
everything down snug. It 
seemed as though she would 
roll her sticks out, and as she 
lay to her anchor, the booms, 
sails and cordage swung and 
mapped about in such a wild 
confusion, it is a wonder some 
one of us did not have his 
head caved in. George and I 
Wrestled with the mainsail 
and finally got it to the deck. 
With great difficulty we got the 
boom hoisted on to the horse, 
and a8 soon as we had accom- 
plished this, and before we 
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could get it lashed down, the 
boat gave a heavy roll, the 
horse went overboard, and the 
boom swung out into the dark- 
ness and back across the deck 
into the opposite darkness, only 
missing us because we were 
lying flat on the deck to save 
our skulls. So, fighting and 
swearing, cold, wet and har- 
assed, we made what shift we 
could to preserve our property 
and ourselves. 

Then came the early dawn, 
the wind died down, the pale 
glimmering light of early morn- 
ing showed us safety, and it 
also showed us dangers avoided 
by the goodness of God. Be- 
fore the gulls had started the 
day’s forage we were on our 
way. The engine worked like a 
charm. We were able, in ten 
minutes, to make our way 
into a beautiful protected bay, 
free from rock or reef, where 
the sun broke forth, warm and 
cheering, and showed us on 
the shore tall totem poles mark- 
ing a ruined Indian village. 
Not a wavelet disturbed the 
surface of the quiet water. We 
anchored in five fathoms, the 
sandy bottom plainly visible. 
Bacon and eggs we punished 
with the zest of much hunger, 
and in spite of the cheerful 
aspect of the day slept till 
noon. 

We made a hasty luncheon 
and got under way, using the 
engine, because the wind, as 
though exhausted by its efforts 
of the previous day, was at 
rest. We chugged along, under 
very pleasant skies, and out to 
the scene of our struggle of the 
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night before, where little white 
wavelets were breaking on the 
reef and the afternoon sun 
shone glorious over shore and 
sea. 
We took as our objective 
that evening a place named 
Hot Spring Island, described 
in the Pilot Book as being the 
site of a number of hot sulphur 
springs. According to the refer- 
ence we would see the steam 
rising from the springs amongst 
the shrubbery at the south end 
of the island and should find 
anchorage in close proximity 
thereto. We eagerly antici- 
pated wallowing in the hot 
sulphur water and soaking off 
from our hides the varnish of 
dirt which our voyage had 
accumulated. 

A bird, apparently one of the 
little Mother Carey’s chicken 
tribe, flew aboard of us about 
three o’clock, and took up his 
position in a fold of the balloon 
jib, which was furled along the 
bowsprit. He preened his 
feathers and settled down, a 
curiously placid and peaceful 
appearance upon him, and paid 
no attention whatever to us. 
He proved to be a harbinger 
of fortune. He stayed on the 
bowsprit until we lowered the 
jib at Hot Spring Island, and 
that must have been close to 
ten o’clock, as the sun was 
just sinking behind the moun- 
tains. As the sail came clatter- 
ing down upon him, he stirred 
himself like one reluctantly 
awakening from a happy slum- 
ber, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders he stepped to the 
rail, and cocking an eye aloft 
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to see if he really must move 
farther, he stepped off the edge 
and fluttered down upon the 
water, where he continued to 
swim about close to us until 
after darkness had fallen. 
Just as the Pilot Book had 
promised us, we saw the steam 
from the hot Springs 
through some scanty brush at 
a short distance from the shore, 
It was a beautiful evening 
calm and still, and it seemed 
like the ending of the first 
real day of pleasure we had 
had since leaving home. The 
voyage of the day had been 
full of interest. Coming up 
the inlet, and along between 
Murchison and Ramsay Island, 
we had been busy contemplat- 
ing the various rocky piles 
and reefs which lay along the 
route. From Tuft Island in- 
wards we had passed islet 
after islet, high, wind-swept, 
bare and very rough and jagged, 
the smaller ones covered with 
coarse grass and the larger 
ones sparsely timbered with 
crooked stunted trees. Gulls 
were perched all over these 
rocks, and their young could 
be seen, now almost in full 
plumage, strutting awkwardly 
about. Once we saw an eagle 
swoop down and pick up 4 
young gull and fiy heavily 
away, flapping cumbersomely 
with the weight of his burden 
and pursued by a mob of 
screaming and outraged birds. 
He seemed entirely indifferent 
to their protests and objurge 
tions and continued flapping 
ahead, finally disappearing over 
the tree-tops on a distant point, 
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where his family probably 
awaited the arrival of their 
ing meal. 
 aenph drew nine feet 
of water, and we had no boat 
to make a landing. But still 
wemanaged to get ashore. We 
the bow slowly toward 
a point of rock where the water 
looked deep close in and man- 
aged to get her bowsprit close 
enough to allow Keene to jump 
ashore. George followed him, 
and I was left to guard the 
ship. They took a rope ashore 
and made it fast with enough 
slack so that I was able to 
haul her off into deep water 
by means of the anchor line, 
and there in safety I held her 
until their return. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when they hailed me from the 
shore and hauled the Nymph 
up to the rock and came 
aboard. They were brimming 
over with wonderful tales of the 
hot spring, and the beauty of 
the island, and the delight of 
the hot bath they had enjoyed. 
They were clean too, a state I 
sadly envied and much desired. 
80 we fed, and still listening to 
the wonders of the place, I 
dropped off to sleep. 

The next morning at eight 
o'clock we hauled the Nymph 
up to the rocks and all went 
ashore. The tide was ebbing, 
and nearly at the low water 
ilack, 80 we could leave the 
thip without anyone aboard. 
From the beach, a well-beaten 
pathway through coarse grass 
and solal shrubs led inland and 

t us in about fifty yards 
tothe bank of a pool of steam- 
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ing water as clear as crystal. 
Two poles had been laid across 
the pool, which was about 
twenty feet long by half as 
wide, and about three feet in 
depth. Across these two poles 
were laid a couple of split 
cedar planks, and a third board 
was held on the bottom of the 
pool by some stones which had 
been laid upon it. Into the 
upper end of this pool there 
fell a small stream of water 
which trickled boiling down a 
rocky declivity. 

It did not take us long to 
disrobe and prepare for a bath, 
and in a few seconds we were 
sitting on the planks with our 
feet in the water. The first 
touch was so hot that one drew 
back hurriedly, to try it again 
@ moment later. Not so bad 
the second time. 

** Dabble them round, Doc.,”’ 
George advised, as from his 
experience of the previous even- 
ing he was well acquainted 
with the pool and its pecu- 
liarities. He was standing on 
the plank at the bottom with 
the water up about his thighs. 
“Come on in; it’s all right 
once you're in.” 

I slid in, and slid out again 
as fast as I could climb! I 
thought I was being boiled, 
and remembered the crabs we 
had soused into the boiling pot 
a few days before. I tried it 
once again and found it not 
quite so bad. “It’s fine once 
you get into it,” George ad- 
vised me, he being now seated 
on the plank with only his 
head exposed. Standing on 
the plank I gently and tenta- 
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tively dipped a little more of 
my anatomy into the cauldron. 
I straightened up in a hurry. 
George laughed at my antics, 
but I found the water was a 
little too hot for a plunge and 
concluded that his hide must 
be tougher than mine or his 
sensibilities duller. I tried the 
sitting down, brave in the 
thought that I could always 
rise again, but the plank was 
slippery, and when I ener- 
getically started to rise my 
foot slipped and I splashed 
under. That sufficed to com- 
plete my acclimatisation. The 
pool had taken me to its bosom, 
though roughly withal, and its 
waters, after my immersion, 
seemed more kindly though 
still sufficiently ardent. I sat 
down, and stayed, though it 
took a little will power to do 
it. The water still felt very, 
very hot, but its sting gradu- 
ally eased off, and soon it felt 
just right. 

After a half-hour of soaking, 
I began to feel that I had shed 
most of my accumulated dirt, 
and emerged from the pool, 
ruddy from its heat. 

The morning was warm and 
sweet. Up the hill, above the 
pool, hot water came bubbling 
out of the ground. It appeared 
generally in the bottom of little 
basins two or three feet in 
circumference. It could be 
seen flowing up through cre- 
vices in the rock. It was very 
hot as it emerged, apparently 
close to the boiling - point. 
There were a number of these 
little basins, and each over- 
flowed in the form of a small 
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stream, which united ag ¢ 
flowed downward to the pool in 
which we had bathed. 

A well-worn path led ACTORS 
the island. For several hyp. 
dred yards it took us through 
dense wooded land and then 
suddenly emerged upon an open 
area which was surrounded by 
an impenetrable wall of tall 
evergreen trees. The floor of 
this space was a meadow of 
lush sweet grass, lying in the 
Sheen of the morning sunbeams 
like a carpet of raw silk. The 
Shadows of the tall firs fel 
across the level expanse and 
the dewdrops sparkled like 
diamonds thrown upon a palace 
floor. I felt that he would need 
to be a wooden man who could 
not feel the insistent invitation 
to remove both shoes and stock- 
ings to tread on such a sward. 
It was a temple of Nature, a 
shrine for the orgies of Pan. 
I remember that we all three 
sat down without discussion, 
pulled off our footgear, and 
entered that sweet grass mea- 
dow like a trio of pagans. 

At the farther end, em- 
bowered in a grove of wild 
apple-trees, we found a podl 
of warm crystal water. It 
was the palace bath, eternally 
warmed by the fires of the 
earth. It was not nearly #0 
hot as the pool I have de 
scribed above, but much more 
beautifully situated. It was 
@ romantic, rare, intimate little 
gem ofa place. We had another 
bath in this second pool, and 
urged by some impulse gener 
ated by the beauty of the sut- 
roundings, we ran naked about 
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the little sweet grass meadow, 
jeaping and shouting, like chil- 
dren loosed from school. George 
was like a colt, an Indian, a 
caveman, wild, and Keene 
was springing about on winged 
ankles. I myself made some 
stiff and tardy efforts to emu- 
late their agility. It almost 
seemed a8 though we had found 
the famous spring of water 
which gave a second youth. 
But, alas! the gayest of moods 
must pass, and anon we came 
back to earth and wended our 
way to the Nymph, where we 
made a tardy luncheon and in 
the early afternoon left Hot 
Spring Island reluctantly be- 
hind. 


We came, under power, out 
of Juan Perez Sound, and fol- 
lowed down the shore. A light 
northerly breeze helped us. 
The tide, a rip-roarer, was 
with us, and we made good 
time. Miles slipped away. We 
lolled about the sunny deck. 
The Nymph rolled a great deal 
a8 the tide made great running 
swells, racing towards the open 
Pacific, now not many miles 
away. We passed the wireless 
telegraph plant at Ikeda and 
headed into the Houston- 
Stewart Channel upon which 
was situated the Rose Harbour 
Whaling station, which was our 
destination. 

It was half-past nine that 
night when we came to the 
end of our journey and tied 
up in Rose Harbour. There 
were three whaling vessels lying 
tide by side at the wharf and 
4 great big bad smell in all the 
air around. The crews of the 
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whalers lined the wharf and 
looked down upon us, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, what sort of 
Flying Dutchman had come to 
rest in their quiet port. 

Keene went ashore to inter- 
view the manager of the sta- 
tion, and George, from the deck 
of the Nymph, made rapid 
friendships with the whalers. 
I could hear him giving and 
receiving information at a rapid 
rate while I was preparing 
supper. We were partaking 
of bacon and eggs when Keene 
returned to the Nymph, bring- 
ing permission from the man- 
ager for us to go to sea in the 
whaler Brown. 

Keene had been allotted to 
another ship, and George and 
I were the only passengers on 
the Brown. I do not know how 
Keene had obtained permission 
for us to board this ship, as I 
learned later that it was a 
strict rule of the owners that 
no passenger nor any other 
stranger was under any circum- 
stances allowed to go to sea 
with the whalers. However, 
we were there, and while I 
was enjoying the novelty and 
freshness and excitement, I 
think my friend was happier 
than I had ever seen him. His 
interest in everything on the 
ship was keen and intelligent, 
and I soon saw that he 
and Captain Halvorson were 
destined to friendship. 

The voyage began by a short 
run to the wireless station at 
Ikeda, where the ship was to 
deliver a message for trans- 
mission to Victoria. I took 
advantage of the opportunity 
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to send a message home, and 
also sent one to Mrs Keene. 
This accomplished, we returned 
aboard the Brown and set out 
immediately for the whaling 
grounds. Our course took us 
down the eastern coast of the 
islands towards Cape St James, 
and an hour later we had a 
distant view of the peculiar 
Kerouart Rocks. 

Once out on the open sea 
we encountered adverse weather 
conditions. There was a very 
heavy sea running, which made 
whaling a poor venture for 
that day; and Halvorson, 
thinking of us, put about and 
headed for Cape St James to 
show us the sights. 

As we approached the rocks 
from the south-east, which was 
the sheltered side and sunny, 
the light being very clear and 
brilliant, we began to see things. 

The Kerouart Rocks form 
the point of Cape St James. 
They are different from any- 
thing I have seen: they are 
high and steep and rough, with 
cliffs all about them, bare and 
hard and glistening with spray. 
Around them that afternoon 
was very blue water, and 
against them white breakers 
were hurling themselves, send- 
ing rainbows of spray aloft in 
the sunshine. Topping these 
high and dangerous - looking 
cliffs rose soft and rounded hills 
as green as emerald. Over 


their summits the ocean wind 
made waves in long, green, 
shining grass, which covered 
completely their rounded tops. 

I could not have seen this 
place under better conditions. 
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T was safe and in comfort op 
the staunch little whaling ship, 
The air was clear and brilliant 
with unclouded Sunshine, and 
the whole panorama was gt 
out in one of nature's greatest 
moods. 

And now I have got to tel 
about the inhabitants of thege 
rocks, and I do not feel capable 
of the task. I have said that 
the rocks were steep-to, and 
formed circles of cliffs about 
the bases of the green rounded 
hill-tops. This does not convey 
any idea of the real pictur. 
It fails to show the absolute 
ruggedness, the chasms, the 
pinnacles, the seething back- 
lash of the broken waves and 
the giants’ stairs, leading up, 
ledge upon ledge, to the green 
and sloping grass-lands far 
above. Noise fills the ait, 
Breakers boom and crash ; the 
wind roars aloft ; whirling mil- 
lions of white-winged gulls call 
ceaselessly as they circle against 
the green hill and the ever 
lasting blue of heaven. Buta 
strange, deep, queer animal 
sort of noise underlies the whole 
melody. 

This queer accompaniment 
steals upon your ears without 
your knowledge, and it is only 
after listening for a while that 
you become aware that there 
is any other noise in the al 
than the noise of the winds 
and the sea. But a8 you ap 
proach nearer and nearer it 
becomes the predominating 
note, overpowering every other 
sound. It grows and increase 
in volume, and becomes 4 

roar, and you look for its 
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source and just cannot dis- 
cover it. It seems to echo 
from the rocks ; it pours down 
from the heights ; it rises from 
the sea; it is everywhere and 
nowhere. Then the captain 
said, in his slow, diffident, gentle 
way, “Look at that! Lots of 
sea-lions on the rocks to-day.” 

I looked ahead and all about, 
and saw none. A little ashamed, 
Thad to turn and ask the cap- 
tain where to look. And then 
I became aware that the middle 
pock was alive. This fact 
dawned upon me before the 
slow-spoken captain had time 
to answer. I had thought that 
the brownish-yellow colour was 
the colour of the rocks, for 
nature did not spare pigment 
in painting the scenery at Cape 
St James, and my eyes were 
tnaccustomed to such vivid 
strokes. But the country rock 
was grey, and the brownish- 
yellow was a colony of sea- 
lions, lying so thickly over 
several acres of rock as com- 
pletely to hide from view the 
ledges over which they 
sprawled. 

We were rounding the outer 
tock when the captain pointed 
out these sights, and suddenly 
We Opened up a little break in 
the cliffs just abreast of the 
thip, and there, within fifty 
yards of us, a thousand animals 
lay piled upon the cliffs where 
there hardly seemed room for 
& gull to perch. On every 
ledge and every slope, wher- 
ever there existed an irregu- 
larity in the surface of the 
Tock, were sea-lions. Froim the 
edge of the water where the 
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surf boomed clean over them, 
up for a hundred feet, they 
crowded every foot of rock and 
roared at us. 

Then the captain blew the 
whistle and the mob started 
for the sea. So must have 
gone the herd of swine in 
olden days over the rocks into 
the blue depths of the Galilean 
Sea. Then I saw sights. I 
saw the great animals on the 
upper ledges make for the sea 
by the very simple process of 
flapping clumsily up to the 
edge of a ledge and right on 
over as though they were blind 
and could not see the drop 
beneath them. Thus they would 
flop out into space and land 
kerwallop! twenty, thirty or 
fifty feet below upon still other 
ledges of broken rock. Instead 
of being killed they waddled 


along and repeated the clumsy 
stunt. It was amazing. Prob- 


ably a ton of weight; and, 
falling prone and squashy, one 
expected to see them smash 
asunder and be scattered over 
the ledge. But it was all a 
part of the day’s work, and 
they got up and carried on. 
Then I saw them on other 
ledges where the water lay 
sheer beneath them. From 
these they would project them- 
selves into space with a better 
appearance of vigour, sail 
through the air like an expert 
diver and disappear into the 
water without a splash. They 
would dive from any height, 
and also they would clumsily 
flop over any cliff, and there 
seemed to be nothing in their 
surroundings which had the 
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power either to daunt them or 
injure them. 

It looked at first as though 
the herd was taking to the 
water in its entirety with all 
speed, but as the ranks grew 
thinner it was plain that not 
all were so inclined. Upon 
certain pinnacles and platforms 
remained great old bulls, heads 
aloft on wrinkly necks, roaring 
defiance. And upon the few 
flat places we saw the infants 
of the band, deserted by their 
mothers, crowding together in 
fear and awkwardly making 
their way to the side of the 
bulls, about whom they would 
crowd. They were darker in 
colour than the adults and 
quite small, being about the 
size of an ordinary harbour seal. 

In the water was a real 
hubbub. Black heads bobbed 
up and down in the heavy 
surf, and dark forms darted 
about with the speed of light- 
ning. The sea-lion leaves all 
his clumsiness on the rocks. 
With ease and speed they 
darted about, or reached up 
great open mouths and added 
their roars to the deafening 
clamour, echoing the deep bass 
of the old protector bulls upon 
the ramparts above. 

At the second rock there 
was a much larger colony. I 
cannot even guess at their 
number, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there were 
thousands of them. We hove- 
to as close ashore as we dared 
and watched them. I remem- 
ber noting a gigantic animal 
upon @ pinnacle fifty feet above 
the water. He was by far the 
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largest of any that I saw, His 
hair was long and bristly, an 
the skin lay about his neck 
and shoulders in great folds, 
all grey with scars. He stood 
alone, his front erect upon his 
flippers, his head aloft, pre- 
senting a mighty front to the 
danger, and his voice floated 
out to us over all the din ing 
deep-throated roar. I am sure 
he was the despot of the herd; 
I am sure that his were the most 
desirable of the females, and 
his the spirit that ruled and 
guided the destiny of the entire 
rookery. What battles he must 
have waged and won to have 
attained to his lordly estate 
and monstrous size! 

Battles, did I say? Yes, and 
saw them! Herds of young 
bulls, seeking to win for them- 
selves that which their elders 
held by force as their own. It 
would seem that each male 
that was able of body had his 
own select harem about him, 
and that the herds of half- 
grown young bulls beset the 
outskirts of these harems, and 
fought like dogs rending each 
other, until the patriarch of 
the family would turn upon 
them with clashing jaws and 
send them scampering off on 
clumsy flippers to a safer 
distance. 

There was a great herd of 
infants upon this rock. Many 
of them took to the water, but 
the majority of them did not 
do so, being probably a8 ye 
unable to swim. It was cul 
ous to see these young animals, 
when left by their mother 
upon the rocks. They would 
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te in herds of from 
fifty to a hundred, and waddle 
ina platoon toward the nearest 
old bull, around which they 
would crowd like a band of 
frightened children fleeing from 
some danger to the protection 
of the nearest man they could 
find. They would crowd about 
the bull as he bellowed de- 
fiance from his rock, laying 
their heads against him, and 
jostling to get close enough to 
touch him. To them he would 
pay seemingly not the least 
attention, but he would not 
rebuff them, nor seek to drive 
them back, no matter how 
eagerly they crowded about 
him. 


Captain Halvorson took us 
along the eastern side of the 
rocks, from one to the other, 
approaching each in turn as 
closely as he could. It was his 
intention at first to lower the 
pram away and land us, but 
the tide began to flood very 
sitongly, and the surf upon 
the rocks increased in violence, 
80 that it was deemed impos- 
sible to get safely ashore. Also 
I might mention, as a factor 
in this decision, that the surf 
about the base of the cliffs was 
black with the heads of a 
mytiad sea-lions, raising them- 
selves half clear of the water, 


making savage mouths and 
defiant noises towards us.* 

So, one after the other we 
visited these wild and pic- 
turesque Kerouart islands, 
watching with intense interest 
the proceedings of their fas- 
cinating and teeming inhabi- 
tants, watching the wild swirl 
of tide-rips, the white lash of 
heavy surf, the flashing of a 
million seagulls in startled flight 
over the deep green of the 
strange hill-tops; listening to 
the boom of the thundering 
waters, the strident hum of the 
ocean wind, the eerie, wild 
and fearful calling of the sea- 
lions, and the screech of the 
wheeling gulls. 

A brave inspiring sight, this 
Kerouart and Cape St James; 
and then the light ! 

The lighthouse at Cape St 
James is @ poem. Where else 
in the world is such an arrange- 
ment of land and water, and 
the habitation of man? A 
white house with a red roof, 
a white tower with a high red 
lantern atop, a white fence on 
a rounded sky-line, and a great, 
green, grassy hill below; with 
a yellow beach, and a line of 
white surf, and then the deep 
blue sea. It is like nothing 
painted or pictured. It is too 
ideal in its detail to be natural, 





? It is to be regretted that the Canadian Department of Marine and Fisheries 
has waged warfare against the sea-lions of Cape St James as being detrimental to 
the salmon industry on this coast, and I am given to understand that the famous 
tookery of these great beasts no longer exists. For my part I cannot see how the 
presence of this herd of sea-lions, great though it was in numbers, could have 
influenced the run of salmon, as the sea-lion herd and the salmon run must have 
existed contemporaneously for centuries. As it stood when I saw it, this great 
herd of sea-lions on that wild and remote Cape formed one of the most interesting 
wild life scenes in the world, and in my belief it should have been left untouched 
for the benefit of those who might be interested in such sights in the years to 


come, 
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but looks formal and vivid, as 
though some superman had 
moulded a dream into reality. 

Late in the afternoon we left 
the vicinity of the Cape and 
steamed to the northward, along 
the east shore of Kunghet 
Island, anchoring at about six 
o’clock in Luxana Bay. This 
bay is deep and narrow, but 
open to the south-east, and 
therefore not always an ideal 
harbour. However, it served 
our purpose admirably, as the 
wind was holding westerly. 

I was wakened at seven 
o’clock to the clatter of the 
cook’s alarm at the head of 
the companion stairs. I was 
at once aware that we were 
at sea, a8 the ship was rolling 
and pitching, and the rush of 
water along the deck overhead 
was plain to be heard. How 
snug and safe the Brown seemed 
after the wretched misery of 
our trip across to Cumshewa 
in the Nymph. 

I got up immediately and 
dressed in haste and made a 
bee-line for the mess-room, 
where I loaded up with a good 
large supply of breakfast. From 
there I ascended to the bridge 
and surveyed the surroundings. 
We were alone upon a bound- 
less sea. The air was clear, 
but no land was to be dis- 
cerned, and no smudge of smoke 
smeared the serene horizon. 
It was a little rough for good 
hunting weather, but Halvor- 
son’s blood was up, and he 
intended, in spite of all adver- 
sity, to kill a whale that day. 
With such a gunner in such a 
mood, heaven help the hap- 
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less whale which he should 
chance to spy. But whaly 
Seemed scarce, and it look 
as though our luck wag out 
until about eleven O’clock, when 
from aloft came the weleom 
cry, “ Blow on the port bow!” 
We all turned our eyes in th 
direction indicated, and afte 
a few minutes we were rewarded 
by the sight of a distant spume 
of vapour. 

The ship was at once put 
about on the proper course 
and the pursuit began. Time 
after time the whale appeared, 
blew himself sufficiently ani 
sounded, and each time we 
altered our course in pursuit, 
gradually gaining upon him. 

I was eating my dinner in 
quiet enjoyment and thinking 
of the fleeing whale as a po 
sible excitement of the after. 
noon or evening. I had a fine 
Savoury piece of seal’s flipper 
half-way to my mouth, which 
was watering in anticipation of 
the fresh meat, when suddenly 
the ship shivered from stem 
to stern and the boom of the 
gun smote my startled ear. 
Down went my feeding gear 
with a clatter, and I hauled 
myself out of that little mess 
room in some queer way and 
gained the bridge in a trice, 

Halvorson was stamping 
about the fore-deck, cussing 
gently the makers of all bar 
poons, and my friend George, 
on the bridge, was getting md 
of the finest line of expletives 
I had ever heard even from his 
own fruitful inwards. 
reason of all this wrath wa 
that Halvorson had got a shot 
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and had failed to tie on to the 
whale. The harpoon, when 
hauled aboard, showed a slightly 
bent shank, which would not 
allow the shackle to travel the 
slot. This had deflected the 
weapon and caused a miss. 
The harpoon had struck the 
water a8 aimed, a foot from 
the whale, and then, instead of 
travelling straight on as it 
should have done, had made a 
neat and sudden turn and 
headed straight for heaven ; 
while the whale, startled, took 
along dive for the other place 
and thus departed from our 
knowledge for ever. 

Bob, the mate, assisted by 
Hans, a deck-hand, reloaded 
the gun with another harpoon, 
and coiled away the foregoer 
on the pan, while Halvorson 
walked slowly about the bridge, 


wlling cigarette after cigar- 


ette, and anon stopping to 
curse, in his gentle quiet voice, 
the makers of harpoons which 
would not go where they were 
supposed to. 

Soon after this we spied the 
whaler Green hull down and 


apparently chasing. At the 
fame time we came in touch 
with other whales, and once 
more the pursuit began. This 
time there were three whales 
together, fin-backs, and we 
quickly approached them. An 
after sighting them, at 
about four in the afternoon, we 
gotin amongst them when they 
tame up to blow. Halvorson 
leisurely left the bridge and 
auntered forward to the gun 
With what seemed 
exasperating slowness he kicked 
VOL, CCOXXXI.—NO. MCCCXCVI. 
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the bolt loose and swung the 
weapon to port where the 
whales were appearing. Every- 
one on the ship seemed frozen 
to silence and immobility. The 
only sound was the occasional 
clatter of the steam steering 
gear as the ship was held upon 
the trail of the mighty quarry. 

Suddenly I saw Halvorson 
stiffen into an awkward, 
straddle-legged position, and 
the gun swung at his touch 
like a flash and shot forth 
its charge with a hollow boom 
which rattled our bones. All 
eyes were now on the rope. 
A second boom, muffled and 
distant, broke the silence. The 
bomb on the harpoon had 
exploded: this bespoke a hit. 
We were fast to a whale at 
last ! 

The next day’s dawn found 
us breasting the Kerouart 
Rocks, headed up the eastern 
side of Cape St James, home- 
ward bound, with a whale 
towing both to port and star- 
board, while the sea-lions roared 
out a farewell from their ocean- 
girt ledges and the rising sun 
put to shame the pale gleam 
of the lighthouse. 

This ended our voyage. The 
Nymph was not considered to 
be fit to battle any more with 
the waters of the open Pacific 
and was left at Rose Harbour 
to be ignominiously towed back 
to the mainland when the 
whalers left in the autumn; and 
so we bade her good-bye and 
sailed for home on the whaling 
tender Grey, which fortunately 
happened to be south-bound 
with a load of whale oil. 

I 





A PROBATIONER’S PROGRESS. 


BY MARGARET CARMICHAEL. 


A DECREPIT cab took me 
and my luggage to the Hospital, 
a red brick building standing 
back from the road with a 
circular drive in front. The 
notice on the bell said, “‘ Do 
not ring unless an answer is 
required.” Well, it was, so I 
rang. The clang of that bell 
froze the blood in my toes all 
curled up inside my shoes. A 
maid showed me into a large 
room with faded portraits of 
past Hospital worthies, and 
a large one over the mantel- 
piece of the ubiquitous Florence 
Nightingale. 

A very silent Sister came and 
took me to my room, a long 
narrow apartment with four 
beds, three in a row, and afourth 
one by the window on which 
@ young Nurse was sitting. 
The Sister pointed to the middle 
bed and said, “‘ That is your 
bed, Nurse, and this your toilet- 
table. Put on your uniform 
and I will come back and take 
you to Matron. Would you 
like some tea ? ” 

I said, “No, thank you, 
Sister,” though I had had 
nothing since breakfast, and 
turned to tackle the uniform. 

I had had it made according 
to instructions six inches from 
the ground, but I had the 
gathers put at the back only, 
though the rules said, ‘‘ Gath- 
ered all round.” I simply 
could not be starched and 


gathered in front. Frock, cuffs, 
collar, apron and a black leather 
belt I could manage, but the 
cap! It was a spotted net 
affair with a little tail hanging 
down. I had no idea what 
to do with it. Did the tail 
hang down the back, or coquet- 
tishly over one ear? It could 
not tie under the chin, for one 
tail would not tie. I was in 
despair, expecting Sister back 
any minute, when the young 
Nurse of the fourth bed came 
to my rescue. 

“ Here,” she said, “ I’ll show 
you how it goes.” 

How it went was even more 
distressing, for it perched on 
its double row of goffers on 
the top of the head with the 
little tail behind. It seems 
the tail is a badge of ignor- 
ance, worn only by first-year 
probationers. When finished 
I looked like anything but my 
idea of a starched smiling 
Nurse. My clothes were all 
too big—the frock had been 
made to allow for shrinking— 
and that ridiculous pimple on 
the top of my head made me 
walk as though I had a stiff 
neck. 

The Sister returned and took 
me along what seemed miles 
of a dull green corridor, appa- 
rently with wings on either 
side, to the Matron’s office. 
She was frigid. 

Sit down, Nurse.” 
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Why call one ‘ Nurse ’ when 
one has never seen a patient ? 
I sat down on a basket-chair 
which creaked with every 
breath, so I tried holding my 
preath till I was so red in the 
face I felt that horrid collar 
would either burst or choke me. 

The Matron eyed me all over 
and, pointing an accusing finger 
at my left wrist, said, “ Did 
the rules not tell you that 
jewellery is forbidden ? ” 

I had forgotten to take off 
my chain bracelet. I shrivelled 
inside that unshrunk frock, 
oily my face got hotter, my 
collar tighter. I was roused 
by her voice saying, “ Have 
youa good memory, Nurse ? ” 

Now I am convinced I have 
some talents and many virtues, 
but a good memory, no—in 
fact, I have no memory at all. 

“Tam afraid not, Matron.” 

“Then you must cultivate 
one ab once. You are no use 
here without a good memory.” 

So I was dismissed to report 
for duty in the morning, and 
meantime, I suppose, to culti- 
vate 4 Memory. 

Back in my room I unpacked, 
being warned by my room- 
mate not to put much on the 
dresting-table as I have to 
keep it dusted. Then I sat 
miserably on the side of my 
hed till she said, ‘‘ Come along, 
it’s supper-time ; I’ll take you 
down.” 


I was given a seat at the end 
fa long table, round which 
cheerful bustling nurses were 

ing through their meal. 
fifty pairs of eyes were 


fumed on me. Asked if I 
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would take fish or rice-pudding, 
I looked at the fish. There 
did not seem enough for every- 
one, so I said “ Rice-pudding, 
please,” and, although I loathe 
it, I saw with regret that the 
plate was small and the pudding 
very thin. 

In bed waiting for the other 
three Nurses to come up, I 
wondered what was going on 
around me, what all the un- 
accustomed noises meant, if 
anyone was dying, in pain or 
desperately ill; if my lack of 
memory would result in fatal 
consequences to some unfortu- 
nate being, and whether one 
was hanged because one forgot. 
Oh! it was horrible. 

I heard them come, and, 
thinking I was asleep, they 
talked in whispers. 

“What is she like ? ” 

“Tall, not bad-looking, rather 
fancies herself, I should think, 
but scared blue at present. To 
see her struggling with her cap 
was @ scream.” 

“Well, Grey, you might have 
helped her sooner. It is only 
three weeks since you were new 
yourself. Poor child, it’s pretty 
beastly at first.” 

I dared not open an eye to 
look at the speaker, but I 
blessed her silently. For hours 
I lay listening to the muffled 
sounds. My feet were cold 
and I was miserably hungry, 
but at last I must have fallen 
asleep, for a bright voice sud- 
denly announced— 

** Six o’clock, Nurses!” 

I tumbled out of bed and 
managed to secure a bath, 
much to the amusement of 
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Miss Grey, who announced that 
to turn one’s mattress was an 
act of supererogation, and I 
would soon learn to dress in 
three minutes. 

My other two room-mates 
were pleasant -faced. Nurse 
Grey made me think of a wasp, 
Nurse Bolton of a mild well- 
fed cow and Nurse Webster 
of a hen. She, like myself, 
came from Scotland. She was 
thin, but neat and starched ; 
her hair sandy and wavy; her 
nose red and inquisitive; and 
her mouth thin, with a bitter 
expression ; but her eyes were 
bright and kindly, and it was 
she who had championed me 
last night. I recognised the 
harsh rather heady voice. We 
all went down to breakfast 
together—the same long table, 
with Sister Susan at one end. 
Small, round, with apple-red 
cheeks, she wore a lilac frock, 
a@ square-bibbed apron and a 
mutch-like cap similar to the 
Matron’s, made of spotted mus- 
lin, with a little frill encircling 
the face and tied under the 
chin in a prim bow. 

Breakfast was rushed through 
and Bibles were produced. We 
read a verse in turn, regardless 
of chapter or sense, beginning 
somewhere in Genesis and stop- 
ping after my quavering con- 
tribution. Then one of the 
nurses ‘raised’ a hymn. She 
had a delightful humorous face 
and a beautiful voice, but 
alas! the hymn chosen was 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name”; and while the higher 
notes were within the capa- 
bilities of most, no one could 
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reach the wormwood and the 
gall, buried seemingly in their 
boots. 

Then chairs were pushed back 
and all fell on their knees, while 
Sister Susan told the Lord all 
about things, including the ney 
probationer, who, totally m. 
prepared for such publicity, 
was covered with confusion. 

Nurse Grey was told to take 
me with her to Ward 16. First 
we went to get the milk. h 
the large main kitchen she 
picked up a brown basket full 
of slices of bread and butter, 
seized a can of tea and told me 
to take up two cans of milk— 
great four-gallon cans, laden 
with which I staggered after 
her to the ward, being warned 
not to splash. 

It was a Children’s Wani, 
bright and pleasant, with 
eighteen cots. But I had no 
time to think. The Sister n 
charge rushed me through the 
daily duties. She was a mos 
capable woman, with a gry 
dress, grey hair, an entirely 
colourless and expressionless 
face. She never smiled; when 
annoyed a furrow appeared 
between her eyebrows, other- 
wise her face did not alter; 
eyes and mouth remained the 
same. Her hands were her 
most interesting feature, and 
as, for the first time, she did 
everything for me while ! 
watched, I had ample oppor 
tunity to observe them—well 
shaped, rather plump, abso 
lutely white. Everything they 
did was beautifully done. She 
worked with her fingertip 
with quick nervous movements. 
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Except for necessary instruc- 
tions, conveyed in the fewest 

ible words, she was silent, 
competent and oh ! so methodi- 
gal. Every action is reduced 
to @ given method. A baby is 
taken from his cot, bathed, 
dressed for the day, returned 
to his cot, his night-clothes 
and towel neatly disposed of, 
four minutes being allowed for 
each child. It was all very 
well for the older children, who 
could co-operate aS in a game, 
put for the tinies, who double 
up arms and legs, four minutes 
is short rations. 

By nine o'clock all were 
finished, each cot made to 
pattern, the ward swept, dusted 
and polished, flowers arranged, 
an air of quiet ordered peace 
around while perspiring Nurses 
cleaned up the bathrooms and 
the Matron walked round es- 
corted by the unruffled Sister, 
who looked as though she 
came out of the ice-chest and 
had no idea of time in relation 
to babies and baths. 

Matron stopped where I was 


struggling to wring out some 
soaking linen. 

“ Nurse comes from my coun- 
a Sister. I hope she will do 


“I hope so, Matron, but 
Meantime she does not know 
how to hold a broom, much 
less sweep a floor.” 

Covered with confusion, I 
merely looked foolish, and bit 
my lip hard to keep back the 
tears which were choking me. 
But there was no respite. Sister 
Was back again. 

“Hurry up, Nurse; finish 
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here and then go into the 
kitchen and put the pots on a 
tray.” 

I went into the little ward 
kitchen and looked for the pots. 
There were only two, one on 
each side of the fireplace. Why 
put them on a tray? How- 
ever, I did so, and still there 
was room. I went to Sister 
and said, “I am sorry, Sister, 
I can only find two pots.” 

“Tut-tut! Have you no 
eyes ? ” 

I meekly followed her back 
to the kitchen, where she 
pointed to a shelf. 

“What are those ? ” 

Thirty-six mugs, each hang- 
ing on a nail! If you mean 
mugs, why in heaven’s name 
say pots ? 

I was busy cleaning out 
lockers when a young doctor 
came into the ward. The 
senior Nurse, all blushes, met 
him and went round with him 
from bed to bed. As he passed 
me he threw me a cheery 
“Good morning, Nurse.” I 
answered, ‘‘Good morning, 
Doctor,” and went on with my 
work. No sooner had the door 
shut behind him than Nurse 
B. came back like a whirl- 
wind, her face contorted with 
fury, and stormed at me— 

“What do you mean by not 
standing up when the Doctor 
comes into the ward? How 
dare you address him as 

‘Doctor’; you must call him 
‘Sir,’ and in any case you 
have no business to speak to 
him at all!” . 

My first lesson in Hospital 
etiquette. 
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Would the morning never 
end, and would I get through 
it without once more disgracing 
myself ? No, it was not to be. 
Told to put the feeders on to 
boil, I had again to seek out 
the Sister and tell her the pan 
would not hold them all. 

“‘ Nonsense, Nurse ; it always 
does.” 

She came to see. Alas! I 
had tried to stuff in all the 
babies’ bibs. They were the 
only ‘ feeders ’ I knew. 


Little by little, as the strange- 
ness wears off, life here becomes 
more interesting and attrac- 
tive. The babies are charming, 
from tiny tots of a few days 
to five years old. They gener- 
ally cry a good deal on admis- 
sion, but it is quite wonderful 
how soon they settle down 
to the daily routine. Nurse 
Mann, who succeeded Nurse B., 
adores children. She can do 
anything with a baby. She 
literally coaxes them back to 
life, seeming to know by in- 
stinct what will suit each child ; 
like a gardener with a ‘ growing 
hand,’ the babies thrive at her 
touch. Some of them are so 
puny and miserable, like little 
skinned rabbits. It is just 
these she likes best, and whose 
tiniest whimper she never 
misses. What a difference her 
coming has made to the ward. 
There is still the same sense 
of drive, for there is so much 
to be done, but she does not 
harry one, and if she sees we 
are really busy, she will quietly 
do some of our work herself. 

There is far too much to do. 
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The clock dominates our dg 
hours and minutes. The only 
way to secure any latitude ig 
to bolt our lunch, tea, or 
Supper. <A quarter of an hour 
is allowed for each. With 
practice this can be reduced 
to seven minutes. I am per- 
petually amazed to find how 
much can be put into the last 
five minutes before going off 
duty. It is as much a sin to 
go off late as to be late in 
coming on. Everything must 
be left in scrupulous order, 
every want of the night Nurse 
foreseen. I wonder if all hos- 
pitals insist on the same method 
and perfection of detail. No 
bottle must be out of place or 
stand awry. Every label must 
be spotless, the little lint collars 
round the necks of oil and lini- 
ment bottles must be absolutely 
fresh and white, and it is just 
for these details that no extra 
time is allowed. 


I have finished my first six 
months and got orders to go 
on night duty in the chil- 
dren’s wards. Jean Fraser is 
my partner. She is upstairs 
with the boys and girls one 
week, and comes down to the 
babies the next while I go up. 

I shall never forget my first 
night on duty. I was physic 
ally sick with fear, all alone 
with two wards of sleeping 
babies ; anything might happen 
to them. I knew what I had 
to do. The fear was of the 
unknown. It was so ghostly 
in the half-light. There was 
big stove at the far end of each 
ward, and every time I passed 
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them my heart was in my 
mouth lest I should find some 
tramp or robber lurking in 
their shade. It was ridiculous, 
and I knew it in the day- 
time, but each night it comes 
pack, though to a less degree. 

There is one night Sister for 
the whole house, commonly 
known as ‘Mother Duck.’ She 
is a comfortable elderly dear, 
who has been on night duty 
for years. She wears soft list 
slippers and talks incessantly 
ina sibilant whisper. No one 
ever knows what it is all about, 
for her sentences have neither 
beginning nor end ; side-issues 
become main themes, and the 
point is always missed. She 
comes round three times every 
night. Otherwise you ring for 
her if you want her. The un- 
forgivable sin is to fail to ring 
if the doctor comes into the 
ward. She adores Dr Douglas. 
He teases her and often comes 
in very late, sometimes having 
had rather a merry evening ; 
but he never fails to say good 
night to her, and makes up 
the next evening by letting 
her make him a bowl of bread 
and milk. 

He really is rather nice 
and often comes and steals a 
waking baby for an hour in 
the Residents’ room. The 
babies love him too, though 
he can be rough and impatient 
if they do not obey him. He 
has no use for stupidity, but 
will take quite a lot of trouble 
to show one how things ought 
to be done and to explain the 
reason. The other evening the 

Nurse in the men’s surgi- 
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cal wing had a raging headache, 
She took several doses of phena- 
cetin, and when Dr Douglas 
did his round was all dazed 
and stupefied with it. He 
found out what was wrong, 
tucked her up on a couch in 
the duty room, shut the door 
and himself paraded the wards, 
attending to the men for two 
hours till she was better. He 
said nothing about it. Nurse 
herself told the story. 


One night I had a horrible 
experience. Jean Fraser and 
I usually meet after we have 
been round the wards at 2 A.M., 
and have an orange sitting 
together on the stair, neither 
in nor out of our respective 
provinces. As we sat there 
a blood-curdling yell echoed 
through the building. We 
looked at each other with 
white terrified faces. I rushed 
round my wards, Jean round 
hers, but no child or baby ever 
uttered that cry. Again it 
rang through the silent night. 
I summoned up all my courage 
and went through the Nurses’ 
quarters. All was quiet. Jean 
and I crept along the main 
corridor to find the cry had 
come from the Medical Wing, 
where a poor woman had gone 
off her head. We returned to 
our wards, feeling that our 
fright was a judgment on us 
for eating oranges at 2 A.M. 


Time slips on, and _ that 
horrid night duty is over for 
the moment. I am now in the 
Women’s Surgical Ward, which 
is full of interest. They are so 
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plucky, these north country 
women. One old dear is dying 
of cancer of the lung. Every 
day she is put out on the 
balcony, and, as she is so frail 
and slight, I pick her up and 
carry her there and back in my 
arms. She loves this, and 
always exclaims in triumph 
when I deposit her on her 
bed— 

“Once more 
lugger and the 
own !” 

To-day Dr Douglas asked her 
how she made the journey. 

“Oh! the Duchess there 
carries me,” she replied with 
pride. 

Alas! she was now con- 
demned to go to and fro on 
a stretcher, which she hates. 

We had our annual picnic 
last week. One of the gover- 
nors asked us out to his place. 
It was a lovely day, and every- 
one helped to get the work done 
quickly ; half the Nurses go one 
day, the other half the next. 

One old lady said to me as I 
tidied her bed, “‘ Be sure to 
take a pair of stockings to 
change in case you get your 
feet wet ; and listen, my dear, 
have you a warm petticoat ? 
I have a beautiful red flannel 
one in my locker and would 
love to lend it to you!” 

We had a glorious day: the 
sun shone, the moors were 
lovely and it was such fun to 
feel that for a whole day you 
had no responsibility as regards 
the clock. Lucy Martindale, 
the Nurse who ‘raises’ the 
hymn, was with us, and we 
had a long ramble together. 


aboard the 
lass is my 
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She is a charming reg 
tall and slight, with a vivid 
face, full of fun and knowledge 
of the world and of books, 
She could make so much of 
her talents, but, bitten with 
the idea that a full life must 
be a life of service, she trans. 
lates the last word literally 
and so misses opportunities, 
Her mind being disciplined by 
an excellent education, she can 
never understand my lack of 
grounding nor my enthusiasm 
for the new and unexplored, 
and constantly warns me that 
one day I shall “go off in 
spontaneous combustion.” 
Later, Nurse Marjorie joined 
us, the sister of my first 
champion, to whom no one 
could: be a greater contrast. 
She is plump and gentle, 
with an emphysematous chest, 
Wherever she goes, peace reigns. 
She is not clever, but has a most 
extraordinarily far - reaching 
influence. The elder sister has, 
quite obviously, always ordered 
the life of the younger, whom 
she adores and at whom she 
perpetually grumbles. Ambi- 
tious, assertive, domineering, 
her work is always well done, 
and her patients like while 
they fear her, for nothing 
too much trouble if it is really 
for their comfort. Nurse Mar 
jorie, on the other hand, # 
gentle and yielding; she 
loved where her sister is feared. 
She does not wait to be asked: 
she notices the pillow which 
has slipped, the glass of water 
just out of reach or the letter 
to be posted. She is never 
hurried or flurried, always fi- 
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ished in time, yet her examina- 
tin marks just reach pass 
standard. 

We were speaking of the ex- 
gmination to-day. One pro- 
pationer failed, a girl of real 
promise in the wards. Her 

was so illiterate that it 
was taken to Matron. Her 
application papers were pro- 
duced and it was found that 
she had not filled them in her- 
wif, Sent for to the office, 
the was promptly dismissed 
by Matron. Now Nurse Mar- 
jorie tells us she is to stay, 
that our frigid Sister Jane 
went to Matron, urged her to 
reconsider her decision as the 
gitl has the makings of a Nurse, 
and offered to coach her her- 
wif in the ordinary elements of 
education. It seems that in a 
previous existence our Jane 
had been a school teacher, so 
evidently that grim grey image 
has @ heart after all. Nurse 
Mann once suggested to me 
that she had even a sense of 
humour, but that is too much 
to ak me to believe. What 
fin if would be to know what 
brought. us all here, what led 
w to our choice of career and 


_ Why our particular Hospital ! 


To-day a woman was brought 
into the ward very ill, very 
helpless and apparently blind. 
Ittied to be nice to her as I 
Depared her for operation. I 
wked her if she could see at 
il-could she distinguish night 
fom day? Her only response 
wa &@ grunt. As she was 

y ill after operation 
the Was put into a side ward, 
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where she died this evening. 
The side ward Nurse brought 
me her possessions, among them 
a small square box. I opened 
it, and there, lying on a piece 
of soft white cotton-wool, were 
two glass eyes staring up at 
me. I know those eyes will 
haunt my dreams to-night. 
They reminded me of one day 
in the Children’s Ward. A 
little girl was admitted, and as 
I tucked her up at night she 
said to me— 

* Will ye tak oot my eye?” 

Horrified, I said, ‘‘ How do I 
do it, darling ? ” 

Wi’ a hairpin ! ” 


I felt such a fool to-day. A 
young woman was brought in 
for operation to-morrow. In 
the bathroom I discovered that 
she came from the Union, where 
she had had a baby. Appar- 
ently the baby had no father, 
as she was unmarried. I knew 
that this was considered a 
deep disgrace. Being terribly 
sorry for her, I folded up her 
Union clothes, so that no one 
should notice them, and brought 
her a nightie from the cup- 
board. I chose the nicest I 
could find—a pink one with 
frilled collar and cuffs. I tucked 
her up in bed and left the 
ward to get her a warm drink. 
Coming back, I found her re- 
lating all her experiences to a 
listening and delighted ward. 


I saw Matron to-night. She 
was quite human and friendly, 
and told me I am to go to 
Ward 7 to-morrow. She said 
I was rather young for it, but 

12 
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she had no one else to send 
and my ward reports had been 
good. The first word of en- 
couragement I have had since 
I came to the Hospital twelve 
months ago. Ward 7 means 
that I am established as a 
ward Nurse, for I have to run 
it alone. There is a Sister 
for the whole wing, but I am 
solely responsible for my par- 
ticular ward. It becomes my 
ward. I have to provide plants, 
plant pots, flowers and instru- 
ments. The patients are my 
guests and I am responsible 
for their comfort. There are 
twelve of them, all male sur- 
gical cases. One week we 
receive all accidents, when my 
numbers may be swelled to 
sixteen, sleeping some on the 
couch and some out, as a 
vacant bed must be left ready 
each night. The next week we 
‘rest ’—i.e., take in patients 
on the waiting list; the next 
again we receive all ‘ urgent’ 
cases, when again a bed must 
be left at night. Another ‘ rest ’ 
week and the cycle recom- 
mences. I am rather afraid 
of it, as I have never been in 
a male ward yet, but it is 
exciting, too, to feel that at 
last I am award Nurse. Then, 
too, I had the great joy of 
cutting off my tail. I am so 
tall and lanky that silly little 
appendage made me _ look 
ridiculous. 

Nurse Mann met me as I 
came from Matron’s office and 
said, “So you are going to 
Ward 7. Well done! Re- 
member how I told you that 
you will come back some day 


to the Children’s Wing as wari 
Nurse.” 

I was elated, for. the fey 
wards of the Children’s W; 
are kept for the best Nurse, 
I had never considered such a 
possibility. 


A single-handed ward may 
be coveted, but it is a strenuow 
honour. Fortunately this is 
my rest week, for I have all 
the ward work to do as wel 
as all the dressings. Sister 
Barker is very sweet; she is 
delicate and rather vague-look- 
ing; her hair is fair, soft and 
fluffy ; she drifts in and ont 
of the ward, and is so aseptic 
that she opens doors with the 
corner of her apron, much to 
the men’s annoyance. She tells 
me to do a list of about twenty 
things all at once, then floats 
away again, and I do no 
believe she would ever know 
if they were never done. She 
sits upstairs in the duty room 
writing poetry, which rumour 
has it has been published, 
though no one seems ever t0 
have seen it; but while she 
writes the fire goes out and 
has to be rekindled by an éx- 
asperated over-worked Nure, 
who curses poetry written and 
unwritten, but is secretly rather 
proud of a poet-Sister. 

There are three warders 
the house for the male patients, 
two on day duty, one on night; 
they take turns at the latter. 
Anderson is a gruff man, com 
petent and reliable, helpful if 
he likes the Nurse, but resentful 
of criticism. Fortunately he 
appears to like me, though he 
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geems to think I need dis- 
cipline. 

Williamson is much quicker, 
more intelligent ; he is as sharp 
gs a needle and gets through 
his work like a flash, though 
it is said that his marvellous 
red hair is really a wig and 
his trig bearing due to corsets. 
Both statements may be 
true, but I like his week on 
duty, for, though his temper 
is uncertain, he is always help- 
ful and quick. Martin, the 
third man, is dark, wiry and 
excitable, yet very kindly. No 
matter how urgent your need 
of him in the ward, he can 
never come; he has always 
“an enema to give first.” 


I do not believe I shall ever 
forget this day. It was a 
lovely spring afternoon, the 
ward was full of daffodils, 
which I had just arranged and 
which the sunshine turned to 
gold. The accident bell rang 
sharply and case after case 
poured in. I got one settled 
in bed just to receive the next. 
They were all so badly hurt. 
One with a fractured skull was 
breathingstertorously; another, 
a2 arm and a leg amputated, 
the other leg broken in two 
places and a deep cut above 
his eye, moaned in a corner. 
A boy with a terrible head 
wound cried out shrilly at 
intervals; a poor man, his 
arms and chest swathed 
in bandages, a lint mask over 
his face, muttered “A drink, 
a drink” through his swollen 

lips, while another, a 
engineer with an injured 
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hand, called out incessantly, 
“Oh, my God! Oh, my God!” 
I could bear it no longer, and 
in desperation went up to the 
engineer and said— 

“Listen for a moment to 
this ward; do you think you 
could keep quiet? I know 
your hand hurts horribly, but 
if this goes on I won’t be able 
to do anything for any of you.” 

He listened, then said, “I 
am so sorry, Nurse, I had no 
idea of it; could I not get up 
and help you? ” 

He never groaned again, but 
turned to cheer a pit lad with 
a broken thigh, crying in the 
bed next to his. As if by 
magic those terrible sounds of 
suffering abated, and when I 
went to the poor mangled man 
in the corner, he looked up 
at me with a feeble smile and 
said, “By God, Nurse, I must 
ha’ been a teuch un ! ” 


The day after I came to the 
ward a pit boy was brought in 


with a fractured spine. The 
injury is low down, and I think 
he will get better, though he 
will never walk. We dread 
Spine cases: they mean 80 
much time-absorbing work. 
Two days later another was 
brought in, an older man, a 
much more serious case. He 
could move neither arms nor 
legs, and was filled with fury 
at his helplessness. He cursed 
me all the time I dressed him, 
and in his rage tried to bite 
me. I went out to the little 
ward kitchen and said to 
Anderson, who had been help- 
ing me— 
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“I do wish that man would 
not swear at me so.” 

Anderson looked at me and 
smiled. 

“Never you mind him, 
Nurse; ship’s carpenters are 
a rough lot. It’s all the same 
to him as saying ‘God bless 
you, my dear.’ ” 

“Well, I wish he would say 
that for a change; some of 
those curses might come home 
to roost.” 

His appetite was very poor, 
and when I tried to find out 
what he fancied, his favourite 
dish was bacon fat. This I 
got for him each morning from 
the kitchen. I had to feed 
him, as his arms were help- 
less. He frequently cursed me, 
never once said thank you; 
yet when I told him to-day, 
seven months later, that I was 
leaving the ward, he burst 
into tears and said— 

“What are you going away 
for, just as I am getting used 
to you? Can’t you stay till I 
die ? ” 

I have loved Ward 7, though 
it has been desperately hard. 
The men are so friendly and 
really easy to manage. Every 
night we are supposed to take 
prayers, plus a hymn. [I gener- 
ally contrive to be busy when 
Sister Susan comes round to 
see if this has been done. She 
loves taking prayers, and always 
chooses the most ranting hymns. 
The other evening the men 
asked me why I never chose 
“Oh! where is my boy to- 
night?” I said because it 
was sentimental rubbish and 
not a hymn at all. There was 
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a storm of protest. Several of 
them assured me it was their 
favourite hymn and asked me 
to have it next time I took 
prayers. I refused, and added 
that it would never be sung 
in my ward with my consent, 
The result is that I hardly 
ever go into the ward now but 
the men start singing softly 
and as if absentmindedly, “ Oh! 
where is my girl to-night?” I 
pay no attention. Then, if I 
am hurrying up the ward, 
they change and start whist- 
ling “The Keel Row.” No 
matter how I try to alter my 
step they can always find some 
tune to fit it. 

The other day a poor lad was 
brought back from operation 
desperately ill. As I watched 
by him behind the screen 
and wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, he looked up at 
me and cried, ‘‘ Kiss us, Nurse; 
kiss us, Nurse,” more and more 
insistently till I had to comply, 
amid a burst of laughter and 
shouts of “Me too, Nurse!” 
from the men who had been 
listening. 

Another tragic figure came 
in as the result of an explosion. 
His face was shattered and he 
was blind. It seemed he was 
@ miner who was a termible 
bully at home. He was earning 
good pay and gave his wife ten 
shillings a week to keep four 
of them. She came to see him 
in Hospital, and though he was 
now blind and helpless she was 
terrified. As soon as he I 
covered from the shock of the 
accident, with groping searching 
hands he shouted at me, “Js 
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there no light anywhere in this 
damned place ? ” 

As he became able to feed 
himself, I used to give him 
polled bread and milk, his 
mouth being too injured for 
more solid food, always speak- 
ing to him before I touched 
him to put his spoon into his 
hand. A few days ago I 
arranged that some of the 
gravy from under the great 
roasts in the kitchen should 
be poured over mashed potato 
for him. I was off duty next 
day at dinner-time. When I 
returned I said to him— 

“Did you enjoy your potato 
and gravy s > 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ They did 
not tell me what it was, and I 
was frightened of it.’ 


Medical women after surgical 


men are rather dull. The work 
is certainly lighter, but one 
comes to wish a stomach had 
never been invented. Yet even 
in this prosaic place we are 
harbouring romance. The wing 
Sister, a small rather attractive 
little thing, is very much in 
love with the house doctor. 
This is considered a crime in 
the eyes of authority, but has 
much sympathy from us and 
all possible assistance. 

To-day Dr Douglas came 
along to the ward and asked 
me what was my examination 
number. 

“Thirteen,” I replied. 

“I was sure of it,” he said. 
“Well, you are first and have 
won the medal.” 

“I can’t be,” I said. 
made so many mistakes.” 


‘AT 
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“‘ Go and look,” was his only 
comment. 

I went along to the notice- 
board where the list had just 
been pinned up, and it was 
true. I feel frightfully elated 
and yet rather depressed, for 
I know it will not be a popular 
result. Somehow I do not get 
on very well with the majority 
of the Nurses. I have my own 
friends, Jean Fraser and Lucy 
Martindale especially, but most 
of the Nurses think I am stand- 
offish ; they resent the fact 
that I spend so much of my 
off duty time alone and can- 
not understand why I want 
always to be writing or study- 
ing. How little they know. 
Study I must, for I learn 
slowly and forget so quickly. 
Lucy Martindale, on the con- 
trary, is beloved. She is never 
too busy or too tired to listen 
to the dullest story. It is 
a real joy to look up and see 
her beautiful intelligent face 
alight with interest and herself 
absorbed in the details of the 
home life of the most un- 
attractive of us all. When I 
once said to her that I won- 
dered at her power, she an- 
swered, “ But it really is in- 
teresting. They are all so 
interesting when you can get 
at them.” 

Nurse Mann has that same 
gift, but she has not Lucy’s 
charm. The Nurses go to her 
with their troubles and their 
sorrows, while to Lucy they 
take everything, their love 
affairs to the tenth degree ; 
she listens and remembers them 
all, and is a perfect storehouse 
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of advice. To Nurse Marjorie 
they bring their aches and 
pains; she has always time 
to fill a hot-water bottle or 
foment an aching finger. Jean 
Fraser is not very popular 
either. She has become over- 
absorbed in me, much against 
my will, and is bitterly jealous 
and hurt if I so much as talk 
to anyone else or go out alone. 

To-day Lucy said to me, 
“You should not be so snappy 
with poor Jean. She adores 
you and was sitting looking at 
you just now as a dog looks at 
his master.” 

“I know she was,” I said. 
“That is what makes me 
so cross, it is so absurd. I 
can never give Jean what she 
wants. The more she adores 
me, the more I resent it and 
want to hold her off. Some- 
times I can hardly bear to 
look at her. I feel such a 
brute, too, but I can’t help it ; 
it is just me.” 

How I regretted that speech 
to-night when night Sister came 
to tell me Jean was dying. She 
was on night duty and had a 
sudden attack of appendicitis. 
Rushed to the theatre, they 
operated, but now she was very 
ill, and the doctors feared she 
was sinking rapidly. She had 
asked for me. I dressed and 
hurried to her. What a changed 
Jean lay there ; her face drawn 
and grey, her hands cold and 
clammy. As I laid mine over 
hers to warm them, she opened 
her eyes and smiled. 

“There you are at last,” she 
said, then seemed to fall asleep. 
I crept back to bed in the 


early morning light. Could it 
be true? Jean, alive and 
well last night, hurt to the 
quick by my lack of response, 
and now dead. 


Jean is to be buried to. 
morrow. Her friends came 
from Manchester yesterday and 
took her back with them. There 
was a little service first in the 
Hospital Chapel, which also 
serves aS a hall and lecture- 
room. The coffin stood in 
front of the platform covered 
with beautiful flowers; none 
seemed too lovely to express 
the sorrow and compassion her 
going had aroused. Maids, 
warders, patients, all sent their 
gift. She would have been so 
pleased and touched. The ser- 
vice was very simple, and as 
the great body of Nurses filed 
out they instinctively formed 
up on each side of the drive, 
so that, as the hearse moved 
off, she passed out between a 
double row of her silent awed 
companions—out from the busy 
Hospital life into the night and 
the unknown. 


Our busy days slip on: 
change, even death, makes little 
difference here. We are so used 
to coming and going. A senior 
Nurse finishes her training and 
passes out, a new one steps on 
to the bottom rung of the 
ladder, while the great machine 
moves steadily on. 


The beginning of my third 
year. The black belt has fol- 
lowed the little cap tail and 
I am now a third-year Nurse, 
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j and wearing a white 
helt, With still greater pleasure 
[find I have been allotted one 
of the few single bedrooms. 
It is a joy, after two years of 
community life, to have a 
commer I can call my own. 
Then, too, I am going to 
Ward 17, the boys’ ward, with 
Nurse Mann. Her prophecy 
has come true. It will be 
rightfully hard work, but it 
wil be lovely having Nurse 
Mann as Sister. She is such a 
dear and so understanding. 
There are sixteen boys in the 
ward, ages from five to four- 
teen, and they are warriors. 
As soon a8 they are the least 
bit better they get up to all 
wrts of mischief. The most 
dificult task of all is to make 
them stop talking after lights 
out. I loved them when I 
had them on night duty. They 
love to get the selvedges from 
the bandages, form them into 
balls, which they throw at 
tach other across the ward ; 
then jerk them back to the 
detriment of flowers and flower 
vases en route, consequently a 
forbidden pleasure. One day, 
attracted by excited shouts, 
Ilooked in; they had substi- 
tuted raw eggs for the for- 
bidden balls. The mess was 
horrible, but one egg had struck 
the end of the couch, bounced 
back on to a bed and remained 
wbroken. 

“Will you boil it for us, 
Nume; will you boil it for 
wt” was their only response 
lo my protest. I did; it was 
4 perfect egg. 
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Christmas Day come and 
gone. The ward was beauti- 
fully decorated, and the night 
Nurse hung up for me the boys’ 
stockings prepared with such 
care. A week before Christmas 
they each wrote a letter to 
Santa Claus, telling him what 
they would like him to bring. 
These were solemnly burned in 
the ward fire. I had carefully 
noted their contents, and with 
the greatest difficulty in my 
scant off-duty time managed 
to secure what each wanted 
most: a mouth-organ, a 
mechanical toy, a paint-box, 
a penny whistle, a trumpet, a 
book or a drum. I was longing 
to know what they had said, 
for I had kept the stockings 
@ profound secret. Up at 
4.30 A.M. singing carols through 
the Hospital, I came on duty 
to find the boys had already 
opened their stockings, eaten 
their apples, oranges and sweets, 
and ‘ swopped ’ all their various 
toys. Not one boy had retained 
the gift of his choice except one 
poor child, terribly burnt, 
brought in the day before, 
who did not even know that 
a stocking was hanging by his 
pillow. We moved him into 
the side ward for greater quiet 
and he died with his Christmas 
stocking still unopened. 

A Hospital Christmas is the 
happiest of all, but quite the 
most exhausting. 


Night duty again, and this 
time in the side wards, with 
Ward 4 attached when the 
side wards are quiet. It is an 
eerie place—three small wards 
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opening off a long passage 
leading to the bathrooms. Only 
very serious cases are put there, 
and that means anxious work, 
as they are not all in the same 
room and you cannot have 
your eyes and ears in three 
different places at once. 

Last night I went on to find 
that a man had been trans- 
ferred from the Surgical Wing 
a8 he had developed delirium 
tremens, hardly to be wondered 
at, a8 he was a publican and 
was never known to have been 
sober for six years. He had 
been knocked down by a pass- 
ing car and his foot amputated 
with this result. In these cases 
the patient’s friends are re- 
sponsible for providing some- 
one to sit up with him at night. 
Te my horror the ‘ watcher’ 
proved to be a man who had 
previously suffered from the 
same complaint. Eventually 
I was much more afraid of the 
‘watcher ’ than of the patient. 
With the latter I soon made 
friends. He disliked his day 
Nurse and liked the surrepti- 
tious meals with which I plied 
him after chasing away rats, 
mice and lice, and flicking 
dainty little pink fairies off his 
towel. 

Yesterday, as I was dressing 
him, he said— 

“T’ve a nice little organsh 
in my house. Will you come 
and see me when I go home? 
I will play you a tune on my 
organsh.”’ 

“What tune will you play 
me ? ” I asked. 

“* Abide with me!’ ” 
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I have been transferred to 
the Surgical Wing this week 
Four wards of twelve surgical 
men each, two upstairs, tw 
downstairs, accident and urgent 
cases in each ward, and om 
Nurse ! 

I like it better than the side 
wards all the same, except for 
the fact that when the night 
warder is in the post mortem 
room I have to answer the 
accident bell, and that terrifies 
me. The bell clangs out throngh 
the silence and I have to go 
down the long, dimly lit cor- 
dor, round a corner and on to 
the door which I must open, 
not knowing what there may 
be on the other side. It may 
be just a drunk with a cat 
head, a man whose wife has 
bitten off his ear, or, as last 
night, a fire engine with 4 
woman naked, charred, yet 
still alive. A covered stretcher 
with its silent burden scares 
me most. What is it, alive or 
dead, horrible mutilation o 
something that needs prompt 
action before even the house 
surgeon can arrive? The a- 
companying policeman always 
seems a tower of strength. 

The nights are possible. The 
early mornings when all but 
the most seriously ill must 
be washed and dressed, and 
all the beds made, are night- 
marish. Williamson is thet 
my stand-by. He is always 
prompt in coming on duty 
and the rapidity with which 
we get through the bed-making 
is phenomenal. A bed, the 
occupant of which can get UP, 
is made in forty-five seconds; 
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one in which the patient can 
move himself, in a minute and 
a quarter; and one where the 
patient must be lifted or turned, 
in one and a half minutes. Yet 
each patient is gently handled 
and the beds are perfectly 
fnished. No halt is made till 
the forty-eight beds are com- 
plete and I am exhausted. I 
have never timed the other 
warders, but they have not 
reduced bed-making to an exact 
seience. 


Three years over and the 
last day of my training! I 
finish on day duty with medical 
men. It would, of course, be 
just my luck to finish with a 
hectic day. A ‘case’ was 
admitted § with suspected 


cholera, just dying, too ill to 


send on to the Isolation Hos- 
pital. I had to rig up carbolic 
sheets round his bed and set 
in motion all the paraphernalia 
of bed isolation. Then, at 
5 P.M., he died and everything 
had to be disinfected. 

Sister came in about seven 
o'clock and said— 

“This is your last night, 
Nurse; are you giving a 
party 9” 

I smiled, as such parties are 
strictly against the rules. 

“Then off you go; just 
finish here and leave the rest 
to Nurse Gunn.” 

“Td love to, Sister, but look 
at this floor. I can’t let an- 
other Nurse come on to a floor 
like that.” 

One of the men, who had 
been standing near, chimed in— 

“Us'll polish the floor for 
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you, Norse, so grand there 
won’t be another to beat it in 
the Hospital when the new 
Norse comes on.” 

“Will you really? that is 
good of you; thank you ever 
so much.” 

“Na, na, Norse;. it’s us 
what says thank you.” And I 
went off to cope with the party, 
now weighing heavily on my 
chest. 

Such a party is a time- 
honoured institution. I had 
previously had sent in, from a 
restaurant, cold salmon, salad 
and trifle. The table was my 
bed, pillows removed and placed 
along the hot-water pipes to 
form seats. The top cover 
tucked tightly in all round 
constituted the table-cloth ; 
each guest brought her own 
cup, saucer and plate, special 
instructions having been issued 
to bring also knife, fork and 
spoon. <A kindly maid pro- 
cured all the etceteras and 
brought them up in the Assist- 
ant Matron’s clean linen bag. 
On the floor cushions supple- 
mented the scanty chairs, and 
shortly after nine the guests 
arrived. 

The party successfully over, 
many ‘Good-byes’ said, I 
am once more alone in my 
little horse-box of a room, 
my probation days over. To- 
morrow morning a kindly night 
Nurse will bring me some 
breakfast, a few Nurses and 
probably Sister Mann will come 
in for a few minutes’ farewell 
chat ; then the official visit to 
Matron, who will give me my 
certificate. So I step off the 
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ladder and a new Nurse steps 
on. I saw the poor child this 
evening as she arrived, looking 
cold and frightened. She had 
not changed her travelling 
clothes, but I am sure her 
uniform is too big, and, for her 
sake, hope that Sister Susan 
will not take breakfast to- 
morrow. 

How quickly these three years 
have passed ; they seemed end- 
less in anticipation. Latterly 
I thought I could not complete 
them. I was worn out, and 
the food, always scanty, was 
becoming impossible. It seems 
that the present housekeeper 
boasts that she has saved a 
hundred pounds on the nurses’ 
food within a year ; fortunately 
her place will not know her 
much longer. I told Sister 
Mann four months ago that I 
should have to resign. I could 


not go on. She comforted me 
and told me just to work on 
from day to day, but I was 
soon conscious of her watchfyl 
care. She seemed to know 
when the breaking- point was 
near and would call me into her 
room and set me by the fire 
with a cup of strong beef-tea, 
an egg-flip, or a bowl of bread 
and milk, while she herself did 
my work till I was rested and 
refreshed. I tried to thank 
her to-day, but she laughed and 
said— 

** My dear child, you are by 
no means the first Nurse I 
have pulled through her final 
year.” 

Even so, I was really sorry 
to leave. 


How far away they seem, 
those old probation days of 
thirty years ago. 
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“0O.C. THE DESERT.” 


BY CAPTAIN I. CHALMERS. 


gmmmNG in my brick-walled 
wom in the serai in which I 
was quartered at Kufa, on the 
Euphrates, I heard much flutter- 
ing and flapping of wings fol- 
lowed by bird-like screeches 
and twitterings. Looking out 
into the large compound of the 
rai, I saw the door of the 
grain store burst open and a 
dozen of my British soldiers 
emerge and start to rush across 
the compound towards their 
quarters, each carrying in their 
hands bundles of dead pigeons. 

[halted them and went out. 

“How did these birds get 
killed ?”’ IT asked. 

“Some bags of grain fell 
om them, sir,’ answered a 
corporal, 

Bags of grain had fallen on 
them! I knew the pigeons to 
be slow on the wing, and this 
was accounted for by the fact 
that being considered sacred 
they never had to forage for 
food, but I could not imagine 
them to be so inert as to allow 
+ em grain to roll down on 


“That sounds a tall story. 
Didn’t the bags fall in the 
“ramble q ” 

The men turned sheepish 
{uces towards each other. 

Texamined the birds. With 
the exception of being meatier 

Were exactly the same in 
appearance as those to be found 
“ St Paul’s, or Trafalgar 


Square, with the usual pinkish 
legs. And it was the colour 
of their legs that had given 
birth to the legend among the 
fanatical Shiah-Moslems that 
the ancestors of these birds 
had walked in the blood of 
Ali, the son of Mahomet, who 
was slain a couple of hundred 
yards from where we stood. 

“You all know the Army 
order that these birds were not 
to be touched ? ” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

““ Well, see these bags are so 
stowed that they can’t fall 
down again.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered 
the corporal. 

Going out on the river bank 
I measured for carrying capa- 
city some mahelas—large native 
boats—we had just command- 
eered. As I was winding up 
the tape line I saw the tall 
figure of Colonel Leachman, 
Political Officer, Desert, coming 
towards me, his cap in his 
hand, his somewhat carroty 
head bent in a profound study. 

“TI say, Colonel, I’m afraid 
my men have been killing these 
infernal pigeons. The stupid 
creatures flock among their 
feet and simply ask to be put 
in the pot. Fellows on eternal 
corn-beef and hard biscuits 
can’t stand that sort of tempta- 
tion every minute. Besides, 
why should they be compelled 
to kow-tow to a silly Arab 
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superstition at the expense of 
their stomachs ? ” 

A quiet smile spread over 
Leachman’s clean-shaven face. 
He caught hold of my arm 
and drew me with him. 

“The Arabs,” he said, “ have 
a story they firmly believe ; it 
is that those birds convey their 
own punishment to the infidel 
who slays and eats them ; their 
flesh is deadly poisonous.” 

“Tf that’s all,” I answered, 
“*T’ve a bunch of infidels who’ll 
soon prove that yarn to be a 
wash-out.” 

He led me into an Arab 
house, next door to a noisy 
native coffee shop. It was a 
sort of rest-house for unattached 
officials, and Colonel Leach- 
man, known as ‘O.C. the 


Desert,’ was always on his own. 
With his back against the 
wall he stretched his legs along 


a wooden form. I had seized 
a camp stool. 

“Have you found all the 
sheiks implicated in the murder 
of Captain Marshall ? ” I asked. 

“Yes. I think we have.” 

“It must have been pretty 
tough going out in the blue 
hunting up the missing ones.” 

“e So, 80.”’ 

I knew he would not tell me 
anything about his search. I 
doubt whether he ever told 
much to anyone of the hard- 
ships and dangers of his lonely 
treks through these vast seas 
of sand. 

“A story was wafted here 
the other day,” I said, “ that 
you had been fired at by a 
rascal Arab hiding among pome- 
granate trees near Museyib, 
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that you rode at him whik 
he was having another pot a 
you, and after cuffing his ean 
gave him a brotherly scolding” 

Leachman smiled. 

“Tf you had brought that 
fellow in he would have had to 
face a firing squad.” 

* Yes. Poor devil. I expect 
he has reformed now.” 

He studied thoughtfully the 
clay nest of a hive of hornets, 
which the creatures had built 
in the ceiling in time to have 
the family grown up and all 
well and fit for the reaping of 
the date harvest. 

** Do you remember,” he said 
at last, “‘ the old white-bearded 
Sunni priest at Umur Barhy, 
whom we used to watch calling 
the faithful to prayer while a 
large stork stood beside him 
and beat him at making the 
loudest noise ? ” 

** Yes.” 

“IT met the fine old chap 
I was passing Ezekiel’s tomb. 
I asked him what he was 
doing so far from home. He 
astonished me by telling me 
he was bound still more far, 
that he was coming here, and 
that he had only stopped to 
pay reverence to the shrine. 
I wished his old bones the best 
of luck and told him to look 
you up. He says the stork 
has bred its young and the 
whole family has disappeared. 

That old priest, with his pro- 
found knowledge of Arab lore, 
was a special favourite of 
Colonel Leachman’s. — 

He sprang up from his stool 
“ Jove! I’ve got some cider. 
He dug into his kit-bag. 
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“Qider!” I exclaimed. 
“Good heavens, I haven’t even 
neard the word for years. 
You're dreaming, sir.” 

He placed two bottles on the 
form. ‘‘ What’s that ? ” 

Yes, it looked like cider all 
right, but I would not be really 
certain until I had drunk some 
of it from an enamelled mug 
he had handed me, while he 
drank from the bottle. 

After a little I rose to go. 
“Thanks so much for the 
treat.” 

“Take some with you,’ he 
said, and dipping into the bag 
again he produced two more 
bottles. “ Take these.” 

“No, thanks, I mustn’t de- 
prive you.” I looked frankly 
into the kit-bag. ‘‘ I knew it,” 


I said, “‘ you’ve no more left.” 
“That does not matter ; I’m 


off into the desert in a few 
minutes and they’d only be in 
the way.” 

“But they'll keep here until 
you turn up again.” 

“Do take them.” 

Knowing that his. offer was 
laden with a bashful generosity, 
I made no more fuss and left 
him, the bottles jingling in my 
pocket. 

Two days later word was 
brought in by a friendly Arab 
that a mahela, laden with 
kerosine oil and some benzine, 
had sprung a leak and sunk 
down river about ten miles 
from Kufa. She was one of a 
convoy of four mahelas, the 
other three carrying foodstuffs. 
Taking men in an empty 
mahela I started off to the 
ene of the wreck. I came 
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upon her lying close to the 
right bank, only a small part 
of her bow visible above the 
water and her guard of three 
Punjabis and Arab crew sitting 
disconsolately on the bank. 
The other three vessels lay in 
line astern down-stream, the 
last one about three hundred 
yards away. 

We had got out on to the 
foot of the river bank, which 
was high and sloping, and the 
men had started to undress in 
order to enter the water and 
transfer the cargo from the 
wreck to the empty mahela, 
when suddenly an Arab, 
mounted on a grey horse, ap- 
peared at the top of the bank. 
We could not see him until 
he was almost right above us, 
and it was only then, too, that 
he could see us. I hurriedly 
told my interpreter, an Egyp- 
tian, to call to the man to 
dismount and advance; but 
no sooner had the interpreter’s 
voice reached the stranger than 
he swung his horse round and, 
digging his heels into its flanks, 
disappeared. 

We ran up the bank and 
sent a volley of rifle-fire after 
him, high for a start. But the 
guards on the other mahelas, 
seeing what was happening, 
rushed up the bank and gave 
the fleeing man direct fire. 
Ahead of the horseman was a 
deep dried canal curving in 
towards the river, up-stream. 
He could only detour to the 
left, in the direction down- 
stream. This meant his having 
to ride across our somewhat 
extensive front, which wasJim- 
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possible now that all our bullets I did not know Leachman 
were pinging round him in initials, and the first Ie 
earnest. The horseman turned hastily scribbled, did not help 
right about and firing ceased. me. But all the Writing 
With his hands raised he gal- was undoubtedly Leachman’s, 
loped up to us and dismounted. and just like him hurriedly to 

“Why did you not do this tear a sheet out of a note. 
at first?’ I asked through the book. An honest man in the 
interpreter. possession of this document 

The man made no answer. was as safe as a church mouse, 
He was a tall dark fellow, lithe “Why didn’t you show this 
and wiry, wearing a finer abba at once? ”’ 
than that worn by the working “ Because I was afraid you 
Arab; his chefeea was white would take it from me andI 
and large, coming down over wanted it for Nagaf, where 
his brow, and the akal was the your army is very strict.” 
coloured hair type which usually That seemed half an explana- 
adorns the heads of minor tion at any rate, for owing to 
sheiks. He had a black beard recent disturbances at Naga 
and moustache, and his eyes, a keen scrutiny of all who 
as he gazed at me, had a proud passed in and out was taking 
fiery glint in them. place, and the ever suspicious 

* Ask him his name.” Arab might fear that the first 

“ Abdul ibn Kerim of the officer he met would take the 
Beni Fik tribe,” came the pass from him and so prevent 
answer. him from reaching his destin 

* Where are the tents of your tion. 
kinsmen ? ” Half explanations, though, 

** Near Mufraz.” do not satisfy one; they often 
“That’s three to four days’ do not fit the special case. I 
march away. What are you was left to conjecture. Several 
doing here alone ? ”’ friendly Arab convoys, as well 
“T am on a pilgrimage to as some of our own provision 
the sacred relics of Nagaf.”’ convoys, had been held up by 
“As a peaceful pilgrim you a gang of marauding Arabs, 
have a pass ? ”’ and these Arabs, after their 
The man fumbled in a broad raid, had always disappeared 
camel-hair belt threaded with so fast that up to the present 
faded gold which he wore inside we had not been able to get 
his abba and produced a scrap at them. And it was possible 
of paper torn roughly from a that this man was one of the 
small pocket-book. On it was bandits’ scouts. Recently our 
scrawled, “ Permit Abdul ibn provisions had been artivilg 

Kerim, Sheik of the Beni Fik safely, as we had put armed 

tribe, to pass unhindered,” guards on the mabhelas. But 

signed something Leachman, we hoped to get hold of the 

Col. P. O. Desert. raiders and so settle the dis- 
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trict and do away with the 

, a8 they were a con- 
siderable drain on the dif- 
ferent regiments to which they 
belonged. I looked at the 
date on the pass, but it might 
have been any date so far as 
Ieould decipher it. 

“You may have stolen this 

from another Arab,” I said, 
putting the chit in my pocket ; 
“you'll remain a prisoner.’ 
' The man flashed an angry 
look at me. A soldier searched 
him and found an old muzzle- 
loading pistol. 

By this time most of the 
men were in the water, diving, 
swimming, joking as they fished 
up the heavy cases and passed 
them into the empty lighter. 
British, Punjabi and Arab boat- 
men started to compete as 
to who could swim and carry 
& case at the same time. 
No one won. Always the 
slippery case fell out of their 
hands and they had to dive 
for it again. As this over- 
enthusiasm tended strongly to- 
wards delay, I had to put a 
spoke in it. 

Having completed the trans- 
fer of the cargo, we started to 
Make tea on shore and eat 
some of the food we had 
brought with us, for it was 
impossible, considering the in- 
flammable nature of the cargo, 
to get under way and light 
fires on board. 

My batman, with that brazen 
lack of conscience that is some- 
times, I am afraid, an asset 
On active service, handed me 
fome cold pigeon in an en- 
amelled soup plate. There was 


plenty of it and I offered some 
to my prisoner. 

He made a haughty gesture 
of refusal with his hand and 
gave me an eye-flash that 
should have scorched me. 

But the activity of our jaws 
infected him; he produced 
from the folds of his inner 
clothing a hobous, a large 
coarse Arab pancake not unlike 
the Indian chapatty only 
thicker, and a hunk of soft 
white cheese made of goat’s 
milk. After he had consumed 
this, he asked the interpreter 
to get my permission to move 
from his place in order to drink 
some water from the river. 

While consenting I tendered 
him water from our chargals, 
water which had been chlori- 
nated and was guaranteed by 
our R.A.M.C. officer at Kufa 
as being nasty to drink but 
absolutely free from poisonous 
matter. This he scorned. I 
myself was drinking the rare 
cider. Warmed by its glow 
I offered him the spare bottle. 
My only reward was a look 
that was more scorching than 
any of the previous ones, if 
that were possible ; it certainly 
lasted longer. 

He stepped out and, bending 
over the river, scooped some 
water up into his mouth with 
a cupped hand. 

Truly he was an Arab of the 
fanatical Shiah persuasion. I 
felt I would be delighted to 
hand him over to the Political 
Officer at Kufa. 

We were finishing our meal 
when a mahela, its great lateen- 
like sail spread, swung round 
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the bend and sailed down the 
reach. Several Arabs sat at 
the bow and an Arab held the 
tiller, while to windward, on 
what seemed a temporary deck, 
sat a white lady wearing a light 
blue dress. I readily guessed 
that the lady was Miss Gertrude 
Bell of the Political Service, 
for she was the only white 
woman in Mesopotamia who 
moved about alone on these 
desert waters. 

As the vessel drew nearer I 
recognised the reddish hair and 
longish nose that invariably 
made one imagine that Miss 
Bell and Leachman looked like 
brother and sister. I signalled. 
She spoke to the nokada, who 
lowered his sail and brought 
the boat alongside the bank. 

“Have you been having 
trouble ? ” she asked. 

“No, only a sunken mahela. 


But I’ve a queer fish here who, 
while in possession of a pass 
from Colonel Leachman, gal- 
loped off when I told him to 


advance. I had to bring him 
back with rifle fire.” 

I handed her Leachman’s 
chit. She read it. “It seems 
all right,” she said. 

She spoke to the man in 
Arabic. He had been squatting 
more or less since he had been 
taken prisoner, but he stood 
up straight when she addressed 
him, although he made no 
answer. 

She spoke to him again. No 
answer. After gazing at him 
thoughtfully for a moment, she 
said to me, “ I’m going into the 
tribal histories of the Arabs 


and have a list of most of the 
tribes with me.” 

She went into a little eabin 
that had been apparently x. 
cently constructed for her in 
the stern of the mahela and 
came out turning over the 
leaves of a large exercise book, 

“No,” she said at last, “I 
See no mention of the Beni Fik, 
They may, of course, be a small 
tribe under the protection of 
a powerful one, such as the 
Beni Said or the Muntifik.” 

** Ah, well,” I said, “ I'll take 
him to Kufa. Perhaps he'll be 
more inclined to open his mouth 
when Balfour gets his monocled 
eye on him.” 

T held up my remaining bottle 
of cider. “‘ Cider. Would you 
like it ? ”’ 

“* Heavens ! 

“* Yes, 
Devon. 
man.” 
“Colonel Leachman. Have 
you any idea where he is?” 

“No. He passed through 
Kufa two days ago and pushed 
on. You must have this.” 
She refused at first, but after 
a little persuasion gave i. 
Expecting to make Abu Sukar 
about sunset, Miss Bell carried 
on down-stream. 

It would have been no hard- 
ship to the horse to have left 
it to find its way to the 
first Arab encampment, where 
it would have been immedi 
ately taken possession of and 
well cared for, but I was 
anxious to take it with me, % 
the markings on it, the quality 
of the saddlery, even the pieces 


Cider here ? ” 
and the very best 
Got it from Leach- 
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of plaited hair with which the 
msty bit was secured to the 
pridle, might serve a8 a means 
of proving or disproving Abdul 
in Kerim’s bona fides. So by 
dint of raising some of the 
cases into a pile and levelling off 
space we got the horse on board. 

As night set in we fastened 
the man’s hands together and 
lashed them to a thwart. .This 
would effectually prevent him 
from jumping into the water 
and, swimming underneath it, 
escaping in the darkness. There 
had been various cases of power- 
ful Arabs, handcuffed, gaining 
their liberty by this means. 

After four hours of stiff 
towing from the river bank 
against the current, we stopped 
to give the ten Arab boatmen 
a rest. The soldiers, restless 
without their smoke, took ad- 
vantage of the halt to hurry 
o shore to light their fags. 
Only @ Punjabi sentry sat in 
the cramped space of the bow 
with his rifle across his knees, 
his eyes on the prisoner. 

Following the men’s example 
I got up and, rummaging in 
my pocket for my pipe and 
tobacco, was about to step 
whore from alongside where 
the prisoner sat. 

“I say, old man, you must 
let me go.” 

I looked down astounded ! 
My prisoner’s sharp guttural 
Arabic had turned into smooth 
cultured English ! 

Tstared into his face. “‘ Who 
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Yes! But it’s only your tongue 
that gives you away. What’s 
the game ? ” 

“Whisper, man! Squat 
down and pretend that you’re 
making certain that the rope 
you’ve secured me with is not 
likely to come adrift. I was 
right on the track of the Budoos 
who are holding up the convoys. 
Your rifle fire frightened them 
away.” 

“Do they know I’ve got 
you?” 

“They think you’ve got one 
of their own men, because I 
came out from the pack to 
reconnoitre, though I didn’t 
expect to find you. They’re 
all outcasts from different 
tribes and are led by a dis- 
gruntled sheik. I must get 
away at once, for there was 
talk of looting an Arab camel 
convoy crossing from Kerbela 
to Nagaf. I want to round 
up some friendly tribesmen and 
be along in time to queer their 
game. Don’t let a soul know 
you’ve seen me. News goes 
through the desert like wild- 
fire, and if the raiders know 
I’m in the vicinity, I might 
lose my chance of getting them 
this time.” 

“How are you off for 
tucker ? ” I asked. 

* Thanks, plenty. I can al- 
ways forage. I could have 
done, though, with a little of 
that cold pigeon and that 
bottle of cider you gave Miss 
Bell.” 

Reflecting on his indignant 
treatment of my offers, I smiled. 
‘“* You’re a good actor.” 
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“T’m not so sure,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘ There’s always the 
fear of giving oneself away.” 

“TI couldn’t help firing at 
you. I had to let the Arab 
I took you to be understand 
that I meant business.” 

“Don’t worry about that. 
I’ve dodged bullets from my 
own side before. Now I must 
be off. Leave no doubt but 
what I’m a genuine Arab.” 

I called my interpreter and a 
soldier. 

“* Take the rope off this man,” 
I said. 

A minute later Leachman 
stood up, shook and stretched 
himself. 

I turned to the interpreter. 
“Tell Abdul ibn Kerim, sheik 
of the Beni Fik, that I’ve been 
watching him carefully, and 
now remember seeing him when 
he declared his loyalty and 
homage to British rule to Cap- 
tain Balfour, the Political Offi- 
cer at Kufa. When you’ve told 
him that, ask him how long 
ago that was.” 

“Two days ago,” answered 
the interpreter for the sheik. 

“Yes, that’s right. Now tell 
him that the next time a British 
officer orders him to approach 
he must immediately do so.” 

This the interpreter did, and, 
I fancy, the fellow went out 
of his way hurriedly to inform 
Abdul ibn Kerim of various 
forms of deadly punishment 
that awaited him should he be 
found again lacking in proper 
respect. 

** As he is on a pilgrimage to. 
Nagaf, tell him he ought to be 
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grateful to us for bringing him 
a considerable portion of the 
way, resting both him and his 
horse.” 

The interpreter conveyed the 
sheik’s gratitude to me. 

I handed back the old muzzle. 
loading pistol. 

** All right, let him go.” 

The interpreter waved his 
hand towards the shore, and 
Leachman, catching hold of 
his horse’s reins, jumped the 
animal on to the land and, 
climbing to the top of the 
bank, mounted. He started 
at a canter, his wide abba 
flapping, and soon disappeared 
into the night. 

A few days later Colond 
Leachman came to my quarters, 
wearing his uniform, and sat 
on the edge of my camp-bed. 

“All I’ve got to offer you 
is a drop of rum,” I said. 

“T don’t fancy it. Thanks 
very much.”’ 

‘“‘ Fastidious man! The last 
time I saw you, you were 
mopping up dirty river water. 
Did you get these Budoos t” 

“Yes,” he answered in that 
tired languid manner he affected 
when he did not want people 
to ask him silly questions. — 

The learned old Sunni priest 
from Umur Barhu, having sel 
Colonel Leachman enter my 
place, tottered in. It was his 
joy to have a talk with Leach- 
man. 

The two chatted, and I re 
sumed answering a somewhat 
acid telegram from headquat- 
ters. In the middle of thi 
Leachman came across and 
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uked, “Does the old man 

iow about your having had 

me @ prisoner ? " 

“No, neither he nor anyone 

dye is likely to be told that 
. I feel rather an ass 

qver it; I should have spotted 


you at some stage of the 
show.” 


Ieachman’s smile was enig- 
matic. 

“Why do you ask ? ” 

“He says that the war is so 
vast, 80 many peoples involved, 
and the motives so varied, that 
me's actions may be so mis- 
uderstood that one might even 
die by the hand of a friend.” 
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Colonel Leachman had few 
enemies among the Arabs. 
Even the desert raiders and 
disaffected tribes, whom he in- 
variably worsted, spoke with 
respect and reverence for their 
victor, extolling his generous 
treatment of them after they 
were vanquished. Yet in 1920, 
two years later, at Khan Nukta, 
about half-way between Bagh- 
dad and Feluja, he was killed 
by an Arab. 

One wonders if the assassin 
had but stayed his hand for a 
day, whether he would not have 
discovered during the interval 
that he had been about to 
murder a friend. 





THE END OF AN AULD SANG. 


BY HELEN GRAHAM. 


NEws travels slowly in our 
district, and those of us who 
saw the doctor, with the new 
minister in his car, going west- 
wards at the turn of the year, 
wondered if he had heard yet 
of the alterations up at Laribeg. 
If not, we feared he was going 
to meet with a sad shock. 

John Macbride, the doctor’s 
chauffeur, told us later that it 
was as we had feared. 

The car had got the length 
of the Point up the loch-side 
and was swinging round the 
bend of the road when John 
was startled by the sound of a 
groan. 


“Says I to masel’, ‘ Whit’s 


ta’en the doctor?’ And then 
I lookit at the wee hoosie 
foranent us on the brae, and 
I ken’d what had gar’d him 
gruntle. 

“I see’d the hoose wi’ a 
new croon o’ slates til its 
heid; a timpany wi’ twa- 
three windows keekin’ oot whaur 
the thatch was afore; and I 
see’d the new kitchen they’ve 
built on to the back, and the 
new hallan wi’ seats they’ve 
pitten to the door at the 
front. I couldna see ben, but 
they’re tellin’ me there’s a 
bathroom there, wi’ het and 
cauld watter laid on. I got 
a glint in the by-gaein’ o’ the 
new iron paling they’ve set 
round the garden in place o’ 
the dyke, and I see’d a wee 


tablet on the gate. It’s ‘Ba 
View ’ that’s on it, they tall 
me, and that we’ve to ca’ it noo, 

“ 'Weel-aweel! I aye likit 
Laribeg the way it was, and 
the doctor likit it too, seem- 
ingly, for he was far wau 
ta’en on aboot the alteration 
nor what I was. 

*** That’s the end o’ an auld 
sang, Mr Taylor,’ says he. 
‘Miss Isabel has had her way. 
I knew she was set on pulling 
the place about when her unele 
died, but I never expected 
such a change as this. Itsa 
villa she’s got now, right 
enough, and it’s villas theyll 
all be wanting in Bridgend to- 
morrow. They'll get them in 
time, but they’ll never see al- 
other Duncan Davy nor ai 
other Laribeg. The two wer 
made for each other. They 
belonged to a page in ou 
parish story that has been 
turned over, and I, for one, 
regret it deeply.’ ” 

John told us that before the 
car turned the next bend he 
took another look at the house 
over his shoulder. 

“Ye’d hae thocht the auld 
place was feelin’ kind 0’ scared, 
he said. “It lookit that white 
agin the green o’ the hill abint. 
Deed! and ye couldna ree 

in the wa’s was sweatill, 
a sun glowerin’ at them irae 
the lift and the birkies snickern 
frae the byre end, and 4 the 
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auld pairts speirin’ at the new 
for to ken whatna ongauns thae 
micht be? ” 

John Macbride’s whimsies 
often get the better of his 
common-sense, but on this occa- 
sion his fancy did not strike us 
gg 80 far-fetched as usual. 

laribeg had surely reason 
mough to feel scared—a wee 
‘but and ben,’ with a byre 
to one end of it, built for plain 
working folk, and now turned 
in the space of a few weeks 
into an up-to-date villa, with 
every modern convenience, fit 
for a Glasgow lady’s week- 
ends ! 

Away back in the fifties 
laribeg had been the home of 
the shepherd ‘working to’ 


James Stewart of Larimore ; 
but when young Dugald Stewart 
was old enough to take over the 


thepherd’s work, the house was 
given up by the hired man. 
It stood empty, then, until 
the year Archie Davy, the 
weaver, came to the district 
seeking a house handy to the 
road, 80 that he could get his 
lengths of homespun lifted by 
the vans and carried straight 
into town. 

laribeg, with the byre to 
house the loom, was the very 
place he was after, and it did 
not take him long to get the 
place sorted to his needs. He 
had the stalls removed from 
the byre, the walls harled inside 
and out and a big skylight let 
into the roof. In the centre 
of the byre, on the stone flags, 
he set up the loom that had 
been his father’s before him. 
He had presses fitted to the 
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walls for storing his wool, and 
what he could not put past he 
left hanging in skeins from the 
open rafters. On summer days, 
when the two-leaved door of 
the byre stood open, the weaver 
looked down upon the loch-face 
and its islands and upon the 
folk passing up and down the 
road—all framed between the 
beams and the uprights of his 
loom; and the passers-by, on 
their side, would get a sight of 
the weaver bending over his 
warp, and of the long hanks of 
wool swaying gently from the 
ravel-tree above his head, like 
seaweed rising and falling on a 
full tide. 

Archie Davy had need to 
lay on, a8 we say, to the weav- 
ing, for besides himself and the 
wife there were soon two boys 
to share the but and ben with 
their parents—two towsie- 
headed bairns with but a year 
in age between them and little 
else to distinguish them apart. 

They were known about 
Bridgend as ‘the weaver’s 
weans’ until they got the 
length of the school, and then 
it was that John, the younger 
of the two, began to show a 
‘glegness o’ the uptak’’ that 
promised to carry him far. As 
soon as he had gathered all the 
book - learning that Bridgend 
had to offer, he took a bursary 
and went on to the Baldoch 
Academy, travelling there and 
back in all weathers on a 
bicycle, and at sixteen he chose 
his career. His parents had 
thought to make him a teacher, 
but John had always a notion 
for business. His ambition 
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used to make us smile; but 
the day we heard that he had 
got a job in Watson & White’s 
big drapery store in Glasgow, 
we knew John to be a coming 
man. 

This was more than could 
be claimed for Duncan, well 
as we liked the lad. He was 
seventeen now and well set up 
for his years, though towsie- 
looking yet and ‘hamert’ in 
his ways. He had none of 
John’s push—indeed he would 
have been well content to bide 
at home, ‘tying the harness ’ 
for his father or setting the 
bobbins, if the old man would 
have let him be. 

When word came, however, 
that Dugald Stewart intended 
leaving Larimore to set up on 
his own, Archie was at James 
Stewart the same night asking 
for the shepherd’s place for 
Duncan. 

“He’s no the kind that'll 
dae wi’ the toon nor wi’ 
strangers,” he explained ; “it’s 
the weavin’ he’s after. But I 
divna intend to learn him while 
I’m still able for it masel’. I’d 
liefer see him ootbye gettin’ a 
kennin’ o’ sheep and the wool- 
shears that’ll come handy to 
him when he sets to the weavin’ 
stool.” 

So for eight years Duncan 
worked on the Larimore sheep 
ground, shedding, shearing, dip- 
ping and driving the sheep to 
the winter’s feeding, and at 
the end of that time the father 
recalled him to Laribeg to 
make a weaver of him. He 
had left it late enough as it 
turned out, for that winter 
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was a terrible one for the 
frailer folk in the parish, and, 
before the snows were away 
old Archie and Christina were 
away too, and Duncan left in 
Sole possession of Laribeg and 
the loom. 

John came to be with his 
brother for a while, and broke 
the news to him of his ap- 
proaching marriage with Kate 
Watson, the daughter of his 
employer. He offered to get 
Duncan a job in the delivery 
department of the stores, where 
his want of education would 
not stand in his way, and he 
warned him that the days of 
hand-loom weaving were past. 

“I did my best,” he told 
the doctor later, “but you 
might as well seek to win a 
wild goat off the Ben as get 
Duncan to the town. I'll have 
to let him be meantime, but 
he'll be coming to me for a 
job before the summer’s out.” 

The doctor was up the loch- 
side that same evening, and 
he stopped his car below Lari- 
beg to give Duncan a look in. 

“What's this I hear about 
your foolishness in refusing a 
good offer, Duncan ? ” he asked 
him ; and all he got in answer 
was a smile and these queer 
words— 

“Ye mind what’s said in ane 
o’ the Psalms about a door- 
keeper, doctor? Weel, I’m 
thinking that I’m nearer the 
door here nor there, and that’s 
my way of it.” 

If John thought Duncan 
foolish about his future, there 
were others in Bridgend thought 
him foolish about his domestic 
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affairs. There had been single 
men and widowers seeking 
housekeepers in Bridgend be- 
fore Duncan; but never one 
so rash as to think of taking 
Isa at the Point. 

Her own account of herself 
—* Aye warkin’ awa’ but aye 
complaining ”—had turned all 
inquirers from her door till 
now, but Duncan, seemingly, 
had no fear of the ‘ girnie- 
gib.’ 

“Ye see, it’s no a house- 
keeper I’m wanting,” he ex- 
plained to those of us who 
sought to dissuade him from 
engaging Isa, “ but a body that 
lives near-by and that’s soople 
and able for to travel back and 
fore. Isa’ll dae me fine. She’s 
maybe waefu’some, but she’s 
smairt on her feet. When the 
place is redd up, she’ll be awa’ 
hame and she’ll let me be.”’ 

Duncan was right about Isa. 


, Waefu’some she was, but a 


grand worker, and the weaver’s 
house was never better kept 
than when under Isa’s care. 
Such ‘girning’ as she allowed 
herself was mostly at the week- 
ends, when John brought his 
bride out to his old home; 
and then it was at Duncan 
that she girned—not at the 
visitors—for it vexed her that 
he should turn out of the but 
and ben and make himself a 
shake-down in the workshop. 
“What are ye pitten yirsel’ 
about for?” she would ask 
him, “If thon wumman’s no’ 
content, let her bide at hame. 
We can dae wantin’ her.” 
wee Bella made her 
appearance in John’s flat in 


the Byres Road, a scullery 
and a small bedroom had just 
been added to the back of the 
but and ben at Laribeg. 
Whether John had suggested 
this to content his good lady, 
or whether it was Duncan’s 
notion, or Isa’s, we never rightly 
knew—nor who paid for it— 
but as soon as the workmen 
were out, Duncan moved into 
the little bedroom and Isa 
into the scullery, and John, 
Kate and wee Bella were left 
the entire use of the but and 
ben when they honoured Lari- 
beg with a visit. 

It was said by some at the 
time that John and Kate were 
sorely disappointed that Bella 
was not a boy, for they would 
have liked a son to follow his 
father in the drapery business. 
There was no doubt, however, 
about the welcome Duncan 
gave his niece out at Laribeg. 
He thought the world of her, 
and a smart wee thing she was, 
with her round bright eyes and 
her impudence. 

Isa was often at Duncan for 
giving in to the child’s whims. 

“She'll be ill to manage,” 
she warned him, “for she’s a 
deal mair forretsome nor what 
her faither was. See and no’ 
mak’ it waur.” 

Kate would have kept a firm 
hand over her; but, when Bella 
was barely twelve, poor Kate 
was taken suddenly, and John 
left with a business to see to 
and a wee girl on his hands. 
Tt was a pitiful business, for 
the child was too young to 
keep house herself, and too 
old to take kindly with a 
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housekeeper. When John de- 
cided to put Bella to a boarding 
school down Ayrshire way, we 
felt he had done the best he 
could for the girl, seeing the 
way he was placed. 

John came out now to Lari- 
beg for all his week-ends, for 
he was lonesome in the flat, 
and we got used to seeing the 
two together of a Sabbath— 
the city man and the weaver ; 
but an odd pair they made 
for all that. Their lives had 
gone far apart since they played 
as bairns about the same door 
and shared the same ‘ pieces ’ 
and punishments. Then it had 
been hard to tell one from the 
other. Now as they stood side 
by side in the kirk, it would 
have been hard for any out- 
sider to believe they were 
brothers. 

Postie always said that 
Duncan, in his Sabbath suit of 
grey homespun, with his grey 
hair upstanding on his head 
and his grey whiskers, put him 
in mind of one of those tall 
lichen-covered stones he had 
once seen standing on a stretch 
of moorland away in the west ; 
and if this were so, then John, 
happed close in his black 
double-breasted coat with many 
buttons to it, and his hair 
smoothed back with oil, looked 
more like a round dark pudding- 
stone beside him than any- 
thing else we could think of. 
We locals—as the Glasgow trip- 
pers call us—felt a pride in 
them both, for each had won 
through to success in his own 
line, though it had taken 
Duncan all his time to do it. 
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It may seem a strange thi 
to say that the pert. 
threads in a length of homespun 
can change a man, but it had 
changed Duncan. His eight 
years up at Larimore hag 
taught him where to seek the 
best wool and where to get it 
spun and dyed. He had always 
had his father’s hand with the 
picking-stick, and he had an 
eye of his own for new mixtury 
and complicated patterns. At 
first he made many experiments 
with the warping frame and 
the hanging of the heddle mails, 
and not all Isa’s girnings or 
her coaxings could win him 
to his meals until he had got 
the threads set and the harness 
tied to his satisfaction. But 
now he felt himself to be 
master of his craft, and it gave 
him standing in his own eyes. 

It was going to take Bridgend 
a while yet to realise that the 
finest weaver in all Scotland 
was up at Laribeg, but already 
word was going round of prizes 
taken by Duncan at various 
shows, and we noticed how the 
cars stopped in summer below 
Laribeg to allow of the gentry 
placing their orders for new 
suitings direct with the weaver. 

John had been slower, maybe, 
than the rest of us to ‘tak’ 
tent,’ as we say, of his brother's 
success ; but once he saw the 
way things were going, he had 
a length or two of Duncans 
weaving always on view ii 
Watson & White’s showrooms, 
and he wore a mixture of 
Duncan’s himself at any of the 
county shows and curling 
matches that he attended. 
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It was in the summer of the 
that saw Duncan and 
Jom each at the height of 
their ambition—the former a 
gold medallist at the Industrial 
Bxhibition and the latter a 
Director of Watson & White’s 
—that word came suddenly to 
our post-office that John had 
taken @ stroke and was lying 
between life and death. <A 
week later he was gone. 
There was a big turn-out at 
the funeral, and though our 
h has never held with 
womenfolk attending on such 
oecasions, a fair number came 
to keep Bella in countenance. 
Most of us at the graveside 
that day had known John and 
John’s father before him; and 
when we saw John’s lass stand- 
ing a8 straight and as proud 
in her black as a young ash- 
tree on the hillside—and as 
lonesome—we felt grieved for 
her, and we would have liked 
to have given her a word of 
sympathy and a hand-shake 
at the close of the service, but 
the never gave us the chance. 
the walked away that day as 
though she would have us 
Wderstand that for all that 
her father and grandfather be- 
longed to the parish, she herself 
elsewhere. ‘‘ Hoch- 
aye! She’s travelled far by 
syne the day she sat on Dun- 
tan’s knee,” was John Stewart’s 
@mment as we took the road 
to the loch. ‘“ And Duncan’s 
Whaur he was. The tie that’s 
landin’ them thegither’ll surely 
tap the noo.” 


Miss Isabel, as she wished to 


now, went back to 
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town. We heard that she was 
keeping on her father’s flat in 
the Byres Road and that she 
had friends in plenty and money 
to her hand. One forenoon 
Mistress Forrester, through the 
post-office window, caught a 
glimpse of her driving herself 
westwards in a small car, and 
she thought, though she could 
not be sure, that she had a 
cigarette in her mouth. After 
that she was seen at an odd 
time and for a night or two 
at her uncle’s house, and once, 
for the Fair holidays, she came 
and stayed a week. 

Now Isa, for all her com- 
plaining and her ‘pin-the- 
widdie ’ ways, was no gossip— 
or gabchat, as we say. She 
was as close about Duncan’s 
affairs as the grave. Miss 
Isabel’s ongoings, however, were 
more than she could keep to 
herself, and anyone passing the 
Point of an evening had to get 
the overflow. 

“A body’d think, to see the 
pernickety ways o’ her Leddy- 
ship, that oor wee but and ben 
was the Ritz Hotel. The meals 
has a’ to be served topsie- 
teerie to suit the fashion seem- 
ingly, and Duncan, puir man, 
has to fa’ in wi’ her Leddy- 
ship’s whimsies. He can get 
his pairritch afore she’s risen, 
but he maun gae wantin’ his 
dinner till it’s nearer twa by 
the clock than twal oor. Miss 
Isabel’ll no’ tak pairritch. Na! 
na! It’s an egg she gets til 
her tea at any oor o’ the fore- 
noon, and it’s me that carries 
it ben til her on a tray. She'll 
be sittin’ waitin’ on me coming 
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with—what’s this she ca’s it ? 
—och! aye, a painower aboot 
her shouthers and braw slip- 
pers til her feet, ye never saw 
the like! And when freends 
comes out frae Glesga, she has 
tea set at fower on a wee 
table ben, wi’ cakes and knick- 
knacks, and I’ve to pit on an 
apron wi’ frills and tweedle- 
daes. Atween her meals 
she'll be sittin’ readin’ trash 
in the papers wi’ a cigarette 
in her mou’, makin’ siccan a 
reek as ye niver see’d. Deed! 
I couldna be daein’ wi’ the 
fikmafyke if it werena for 
Duncan, puir man!” 

We who remembered Isa’s 
grumbles in Kate’s lifetime 
attempted a word in Miss 
Isabel’s defence. ‘‘ Ye’ll need 


to mak’ allowances for a lassie 
that’s been brocht up in a 


boarding school,’”’ we said. 

But Isa would have none 
of that. ‘ Allowances! And 
whitna kind o’ allowances do 
I get frae the jilly? Just 
imperence. She was in ma 
scullery a week past pitten her 
neb in ma pans to see if they 
were clean, if ye please, but I 
tell’t her I’d hae nae meddlin’ 
thaur and I pit her oot. But 
I canna get Duncan to haud 
his ain wi’ her. Na! he winna 
stand up til her.” 

John Macbride was always 
fond of teasing Isa, and he saw 
his chance now. 

“The Captain’s no’ o’ your 
way o’ thinkin’, Isa,” said he, 
alluding to the new shooting 
tenant up the loch-side. ‘‘ He 
tell’t me this very forenoon 
that he was at Duncan’s door 
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the hinner nicht speirin’ for 
his dog that’s wandert, and it 
was Miss Isabel that opened 
to him, The Captain tell’t me 
he was fair ta’en aback at the 
sicht o’ siccan a fine young 
leddy in siccan a wee but and 
ben. Then he see’d the weave 
sittin’ ahint at the ingle-neuk 
wi’ his pipe and his hair q’ 
touzled and his haunds rj 
wi’ the crottle dye, and be 
tell’t me he couldna unnerstan’ 
hoo the like o’ Miss Isabd 
could be puttin’ up wi a 
bowsie like thon. (Mind yp, 
I’m just tellin’ ye what the 
Captain said, for I set a dea 
by Duncan masel’.) 

““* It’s Miranda and Caliban 
again!’ says he, and whe 
I speired at him wha the 
micht be: ‘T’ane,’ says he, 
‘was a Duke’s dochter and 
t’ither jist a savage—’” 

“Savage!” cried Isa, now 
thoroughly angered. “Til 
savage him! I divna ken 
what company yir Captain's 
been keepin’, but I ken this 
—that Duncan Davy’s a mai 
weel-daein’, gude-livin’ man nor 
what ony o’ yir Captain's 
freends may be.” 

And with that she flicked 
her apron in our faces and 
turned to her own door. 

Now when Isa said Duncan 
could not hold his own with 
his niece she knew—and we 
knew—that it was but a half 
truth. Miss Isabel might i 
deed do as she pleased in the 
rest of the house, but psi . 
the byre, where the wea 
treasure was housed. Miss 
Isabel found this out for her 
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gif once and for all when she 
took two Glasgow friends of 
hers into the byre during one 
of her uncle’s rare absences 
from home and tried to show 
them how the loom worked. 
“You would never have 
thought my uncle could have 
been so upset as he was,” 
she confided next day to Kathie 
Johnson in the post-office at 
Bridgend. ‘‘I really had done 
no damage to the loom, but 
my uncle went on about my 
having tampered with it until 
you would have thought to 
hear him that it wasn’t just 
a old-fashioned contraption 
puttogether by my grandfather, 
but the most wonderful con- 
trivance the world has ever 
sen—and sacred into the bar- 


“‘Faither and mitherit’s been 
to me,’ he said, as if he were 
saying his prayers, ‘and wife 
and wean a’ thae years.’ And 
he stroked the beam with his 
hand as he spoke. 

“It’s odd how attached a 
Man can get to the things he 
lives with. Well, I’ve had to 
Pomise him that I’ll keep away 
ftom the loom in future just to 
content him.’ 

Isa would have it that Miss 

was jealous of her uncle’s 
fondness for the weaving, and 
rtainly she was often at him 
for spending so much time in 
the byre. 

“If you must be all day in 
that place,” she said to him 
me day in Isa’s hearing, ‘I 
Wish you’d call it the Studio. 
It would sound better, and it 
would be quite true, because 


you do think out your colour 
schemes and patterns in there 
before you start on the weav- 
ing, don’t you? ” 

This suggestion seemed to 
amuse Duncan, for he smiled 
at Isa before he answered— 

“Yon wad be a daft-like 
kind o’ name for a byre, I’m 
thinkin’, Bella ? ” 

“ But it’s not a byre,”’ cried 
Miss Isabel, quite nettled now. 
“It may have been once, but 
that’s all past and done with, 
thank heaven! It’s changed 
and we’ve changed, and I hate 
the word. It reminds me of 
dirt and dirty things like 
cattle.” 

“There, there, lassie,” was 
her uncle’s soothing reply. 
“Ye’re no needin’ to fash 
yirsel. We'll no ca’ it the 
byre, nor,” after a pause, “a 
studio neither.” And a work- 
shop he called it from that 
day to his death. 

In winter-time Miss Isabel 
was seldom out at Laribeg. 
She owned to disliking the 
cold and the wet roads, and 
indeed her town clothes and 
shoes were ill-suited to the 
loch-side. When she did come, 
she was often distressed at 
finding her uncle all alone in 
the house, with the kitchen 
fire nearly out and the house 
dark save for a lamp in the 
workshop. 

On one of these occasions she 
was so put out that she walked 
away down to Isa’s cottage at 
the Point and read her a 
lecture on leaving Duncan so 
much to himself. 

“He’s getting an old man 
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now,” she said, “and I can’t 
bear to think of him spending 
so much time in his workshop 
on these cold days and the 
place not heated. He must 
be better looked after, and if 
it’s higher wages that’s needed 
to ensure this, I’m perfectly will- 
ing to pay.” 

Old Isa admitted afterwards 
that this sudden onslaught had 
taken her aback, but she spoke 
up to the lady with a spirit 
equal to her own. 

“Yir siller’s no needit, Miss 
Isabel. It’s hissel that'll dae 
as he pleases. I’m near at 
haund and wullin’ gin I’m 
wanted, but folks isna a’ alike, 
mind ye. There’s some that 
disna hold wi’ company and 
there’s some that canna dae 
wantin’ it.” 

Isa’s sarcasm, seemingly, had 
been wasted on Miss Isabel, 
for she went on as though 
talking to herself. ‘‘ What he 
needs is a man-servant—a 
batman—one who would live 
in and make himself useful 
indoors and out. I don’t think 
my uncle would object to a 
man.” And then she added 
after a pause, “ And he could 
clean my car too.” 

“The idle limmer!” was 
Isa’s last word on the subject, 
and the last word it remained. 
Whether Miss Isabel thought 
better of her own proposal, or 
whether her uncle turned it 
down, we never heard, but Isa 
continued to travel back and 
fore and Duncan to do for 
himself between whiles. 

Miss Isabel spoke to some of 
us in Bridgend about her con- 
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cern for her uncle, but we told 
her to be easy in her mind, for 
we knew that Isa was keeping 
a close watch upon the weaver, 
and that with her eye for 
trouble she would be sure to 
get the first hint of anything 
amiss. And sure enough she 
did. 

It would be about eighteen 
months after Miss Isabel’s out- 
burst that Isa stopped two of 
us on our homeward road and 
drew us into her kitchen at the 
Point. We were friends of 
Dunean’s, she said, and she 
wished us to know that she 
saw a change in him. 

“I’ve aye been ane that sees 
trouble afore it’s there,” she 
said with a note of pride in 
her voice, “‘ and I see it coming 
the noo, though Duncan ’ll no 
tak’ tent. 

“He sits idle—a thing he 
never did afore but on 4 
Sabbath—and he’ll no tak’ his 
meat as he should. I’ve been 
gi’en him a blink in the by-gaein’ 
these few days to see what 
he’s at, and here he’s sittin’ 
at the table aside the loom, 
pittin’ oot wee taits o’ wool 
frae his bags and glowerin’ at 
them the way ye’d see a miser 
cairryin’ on wi’ his gold. 

“*VYon’s the mixture got 
me the medal at Oban,’ hell 
be tellin’ me, haudin’ a snippet 
o’ hamespun to the licht, ‘and 
I’ve thocht sinsyne on @ bonmer 
mixture yet. If ye look at the 
hill, Isa, the morn’s mom, 
when the sun’s rinnin’ ower 
the yaller grass and the blue 
shadows is hidin’ in the howes, 
ye’ll see the mixture I’m aifter. 
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“* Regs,’ says I, ‘it’s no 
plethers like thon that'll mak’ 
anything fit for folk to pit on.’ 25 
Here Isa lowered her voice 
and looked at us very fixedly. 
“ And it’s no blethers like thon 
that a man should be thinkin’ 
on that’s drawin’ to his hinner- 
ad. Aye! I ken Duncan’s 
younger nor me, but he’s fore- 
gent and he’s failin’ fast. 
I've seen it coming a whilie 
noo, and I’ve tell’t him what 
I'm tellin’ ye baith, and a’ I 
get frae hissel is a bit o’ non- 
sense. 
“*VYe maun lat me be, Isa,’ 
hell be sayin’. ‘I canna be 
hirsling aff wi’ the lambs and 
the gowk comin’.’ 

“Hech-aye! It’s easy 
lauchin’ when ye’re ane that 
disna look ahead. But it’s a’ 
black to me, for I ken fine the 
hinner-end ll no be pitten aff 
to suit ony person’s conveni- 
ence.” 

‘In spite of Isa’s forebodings 
the spring ran on into summer, 
ad summer to the ‘hint o’ 
hairst’’ before her words came 
true. 

Then Duncan’s illness came 
upon him so suddenly that 
many in Bridgend never knew 
he was lying till they heard he 
Was away. Those of us who 
lived up the loch-side, however, 
saw the doctor’s car standing 
at the brae-foot daily, and 
John Macbride told us that 
the doctor and Isa were to- 
gether by the weaver’s bedside 
to stave off the ‘ hinner- 


Old Isa was.as set now on 
staying at Laribeg as she had 
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been before in staying away, 
and day and night found her 
on her feet, going about the 
house and answering the door. 
Duncan was very quiet and 
biddable, she said. 

“He gar’d me move the bed 
so that he could get lyin’ 
nearer the window whaur he’d 
hear the loch watter lipperin’ 
amang the stanes. Forbye 
thon, he wants for naething. 
He lies content.” 

Isa would never own to 
any regret that Miss Isabel 
and the trained nurse she 
brought out with her arrived 
too late to be of use. 

“Tt wad hae pitten Duncan 
aboot to hae seen thon wumman 
wi’ her flee-cap and a’ her 
whirliewhaws at the bedside,” 
she said. “And what could 
thay hae dune for him that I 
couldna ? He had a kent face 
at his side to the last and a 
freend’s haund in his ain, and 
he just slippit awa’ like a boat 
that’s loosed frae the stob 
haudin’ it.” 


It would be fully ten weeks 
after Duncan’s funeral before 
we saw Miss Isabel again. 

Word had gone through 
Bridgend soon after the bury- 
ing that alterations had been 
started up at Laribeg, and an 


architect from Glasgow was 
seen later motoring out to 
inspect the work ; but Laribeg’s 
new lady never came near the 
place until the alterations were 
completed, and then—on the 
first Sabbath of the New Year 
—she appeared in the kirk 
again. 
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One Sabbath service is very 
like another in Bridgend, where 
the same folk, in the same seats, 
sit under the same minister 
year in, year out; and those 
of us who are getting up in 
years find it hard to keep the 
memories of yesterday from 
straying over the landmarks 
of to-day, like sheep passing 
through a gap in the hedge and 
grazing first on this side and 
then on that. 

On this Sabbath forenoon 
the sight of Miss Isabel in 
the corner of the Laribeg pew 
sets us thinking of other days 
—is it six or sixty years now ? 
—when Archie Davy stood 
there and helped to lift the 
Psalm with the beat of his 
book in the air as was his 


way. 
The heads of the weaver’s 
weans on either side of him 


were scarce on a level with 
the book-ledge then, and the 
service was long enough for 
such wee fellows; but Archie 
was always a great one for 
regular attendance at the kirk, 
and though Christina might 
be excused occasionally as the 
housewife, there was never a 
chance of escape for Duncan 
and John. 

Many a wearisome discourse 
did those two ‘ put owre,’ as 
we say, with the help of the 
big south window abutting on 
their seat; for the wood lies 
but a stone-cast away, across 
the kirkyard, and any that 
have a mind to watch the 
woodland creatures there can 
take their fill of watching with- 
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out ever stirring from the 
seats. Lop 

To-day it is our eyes that 20 
wandering out through the ivy- 
curtained panes and over the 
grave-stones—some Standing at 
queer angles and others lyi 
half-buried in the turf—until 
they come to a grave in the 
far west corner that has no 
stone at all to it yet. It lig 
so near to the crumbling dyke, 
built to keep the wood back 
from the kirkyard, that the 
roe and the rabbits have made 
a track across it as they come 
to nibble at the ivy on the 
south wall of the kirk. 

Duncan, we know, would 
have been well pleased at this, 
for he was one that took 
kindly with all dumb beasts, 
though with none so well a 
the ewes and the lambs that 
he was used to working 
with. ... 

And here, on a sudden, the 
sound of the new minister's 
voice, giving out the lines of 
the last paraphrase, breaks in 
upon our back-casting and 
recalls us, with a sense of 
shame, to the present hour and 
to the place where we stand. 

Ay! truly like sheep—#s 
daft and as wayward—have 
our thoughts been this half- 
hour past, and we have scarce 
got them collected again before 
we are out upon the home 
ward road, travelling in the 
rear of Miss Isabel and Mistress 
Taylor of the manse. 

It is Miss Isabel’s voice that 
comes back to us upon the 
still winter air. 
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“J had to make these addi- 
tions and alterations to Ben 
View to make the house habit- 
able,” we hear her saying ; 
“pot now that it is finished 
I hope you will come and see 
the place. I should love to 
show you the improvements. 
The architect I sent out from 
Glasgow has really been very 
dever, and has made what 
ue he could of the old material. 
My uncle’s studio is now the 
sitting-room, and we have put 
a wooden floor down and radi- 
ators. We have cleared out 
the loom that used to lumber 
up the place, and the beams 
that were still serviceable have 
gone to the making of the new 
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porch over the door ; but most 
of it was fit only for fire- 
wood...” 

Here John Macbride bids us 
stand, that we may hear no 
more of the women’s talk. 
“For ye see,” he says, “I aye 
likit Laribeg the way it was, 
and noo, wi’ Duncan ta’en and 
the loom awa’, and wi’ the place 
that changed up by yonder, I 
doot we’ve had the end o’ 
the auld sang the doctor 
was speakin’ aboot Friday 
there. Weel-a-weel! An auld 
sang maun hae an end, but 
may be we'll get hearin’ it 
yet, whiles ; for the things ye 
likit weel ye aye keep in 
mind.” 








PARTLY deafened by the roar 

of a Himalayan river, as I sat 
in my tent poring over revenue 
schedules, I was for some time 
unconscious of a series of modest 
coughs intended to attract my 
attention, till a final effort, 
suggestive of severe bronchial 
catarrh, revealed the presence 
of a little man seated on his 
heels at the entrance. He was 
clad in the usual long Bhotia 
coat of home-spun, with its 
thick girdle of twisted wool ; 
a vast puggaree adorned his 
head, and on his feet were 
stout shoes made from the 
skin of a sambhar stag, doubt- 
less poached among the foot- 
hills eighty miles away. There 
was nothing to distinguish him 
from the ordinary Bhotia shep- 
herd or trader except a pair 
of remarkably bright and in- 
telligent eyes and a mouth 
indicative of both humour and 
resolution. ; 

I invited him to enter. He 
kicked off his shoes and 
squatted by my side, remark- 
ing that this was better than 
sitting for half an hour in a 
biting wind watching me doing 
“God knows what.” The prof- 
fered cigarette he politely put 
away in his waist-band for 
future enjoyment; but, en- 


couraged to smoke on the spot, 
he placed it between the third 
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and little fingers of his cupped 
right hand, lit up and inhaled 
deeply. 

“ Your name ? ” 

“ Padmu Rélamwal. Huzow, 
T have had a bad season. Winter 
set in early, and many of my 
Sheep, on the way back from 
Tibet, were caught and frozen 
high up on the Untadhura pass, 
A murrain has fallen upon the 
remainder. A landslip has de 
stroyed half the crops in my 
village of Rélam, and we shall 
be hard put to it to live through 
next winter. I want a gm 
licence, to enable me to shoot 
musk deer. For a single musk 
pod I can haggle twenty rupees 
out of Changu Mal, the bania 
in the Tanakpur bazar; and 
I know, better than any mal, 
where the musk deer can be 
found. Nor am I afraid, like 
so many, to follow them into 
the snow. I promise you there 
will be no trouble. When I 
get drunk, as I sometimes do, 
my wife will hide away the 
gun, lest I be tempted to 
shoot that good-for-nothing 
Dan Singh, who got me fined 
by the Tibetan magistrate at 
Gyanema three years ago, and 
whom doubtless an avalanche 
will some day destroy. Grant 
my request and I and my 
family will be grateful.” 
A few inquiries elicited the 
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fact beyond occasional 
lapses with the bottle, Padmu 
hore an exemplary character, 
wd enjoyed, to an unusual 
degree, the respect of his fellow- 
mn. He was the only one 
jnown to have made a short- 
at over the grim wall of the 
Pinch Chuli, and this feat had 
dnady acquired an almost 

fame. The lowest 
pint is nearly 19,000 feet high. 
The grant of a gun licence, 
ud alittle assistance in buying 
nan old muzzle-loader recently 
onfiscated from a less reput- 
tile citizen, resulted in an 
mbarrassing spate of the 


jmille Padmu into my camp. 
Puimu had his hands full, pro- 
pling @ fine sheep, one of the 
fw survivors of the murrain 
doresaid. Mrs Padmu, resplen- 
dat in long chains of rupees 


wldered edge to edge, bore in 
wh hand a bottle of the 
wloubtable spirit of the coun- 
ty. She spoke a slightly dif- 
tent dialect from her husband, 
ud I cocked an eye at Padmu, 
vho smiled and looked coyly 
town his long nose. Here 
mdently was Romance, the 
telling of which could wait. 
Meanwhile there was the prob- 
kmof refusing the gifts without 
amng offence. I mendaciously 
werted a lifelong dislike of 
mitton and alcohol; this de- 
‘ved nobody, but enabled 
tet compromise by accepting 
‘handful of honey, almost 
and twelve years old, 
‘titacted from a log in Padmu’s 
where he kept his bees. 
friendship thus begun 
"# cemented a week later, 
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when the eldest son presented 
himself at the tent door, throw- 
ing down the corpse of a three- 
quarters grown snow leopard. 
He explained that the brute 
had that morning pounced upon 
one of his goats. He seized it 
by the tail and banged it on 
the head with his axe, escaping 
without a scratch. It did not 
seem to occur to him that he 
had done anything out of the 
way. I negotiated a Govern- 
ment reward and a satisfactory 
sale of the skin to a passing 
traveller. Padmu came round 
hotfoot to express his thanks, 
and this seemed a favourable 
opportunity to ask about that 
romance. 

“Padmu, what’s this I hear 
about your having crossed the 
Panch Chuli range ? ” 

With perfect tact, consider- 
ing my previous assertions, he 
silently withdrew from his 
waist-band and handed to me 
a certain black bottle. In 
equal silence I produced glasses 
and cigarettes, and a pause of 
ceremony ensued. Then— 

“Huzoor, you noticed the 
other day that my wife spoke 
the Darma dialect. She is 
indeed a Darma woman, and 
that is why I crossed the range. 
What else would induce a sen- 
sible man to brave the wrath 
of Shiva among the glaciers ? 
I will tell you the story.” 

He took a pull at the bottle, 
forgetting the glass, and lit a 
fresh cigarette. 

“Years ago, when I was 
young and foolish, I had occa- 
sion to go up the Darma to 
Sipu village. Sobhan Singh, of 
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our valley, had inherited graz- 
ing rights there from his mater- 
nal uncle, and I was in charge 
of his goats for that summer. 
Now you know our local custom 
of the Rangbang: something, 
I have heard, like your English 
club at Almora.” (Here I sup- 
pressed a slight shudder.) ‘‘ Our 
young men and maidens meet 
together of an evening and 
make merry. We have not 
the joyless habits of those 
priest-ridden Hindus to the 
south, and our maidens have a 
great deal to say in the selec- 
tion of their husbands. Well, 
at the Rangbang of Supi I 
met Rukmin, a maiden of 
fifteen summers. A fine strong 
girl, able to carry on her back 
a maund (80 Ib.) of wood from 
the forest to her house. None 
excelled her in the dance round 
the fire, and few dared to 
engage her in repartee—I don’t 
myself now. Her face was like 
aripening peach ; her eyes were 
like the pools of the Kali 
river under the winter sun, 
and her smile would have dis- 
turbed a wiser man than I. 

I engaged her attention, the 
more so that a young bull-yak 
of a Sipu herdsman—that same 
Rup Singh who was bitten by 
a mad dog last year—was obvi- 
ously the cock of the village, 
and had hitherto been unem- 
barrassed by rivals. Needless 
to say, Rukmin made the most 
of the situation, and between 
us we reduced Rup Singh to 
speechless wrath. He was a 
stupid man, but stronger than 
I. However, the laws of 
hospitality in the Rangbang 
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are strict, so he had to wait 
till next morning, when he 
sought me out and threatened 
to break my back unleg | 
returned at once to my defiled 
home in Rélam. I replied that 
the neighbourhood suited me 
and my goats very well, and 
that unless the latter died of 
eating the grass on which he 
had walked I proposed to nm 
main. After that nothing but 
the arm-lock which I learned 
of Rama the wrestler at Tanak- 
pur saved me from a beating. 
Then Rukmin appeared. She 
stated her opinion that Rup 
Singh was a braggart, who 
allowed himself to be over 
thrown by a smaller man than 
himself; while unfortunately 
I was of the miserable people 
in the next valley, who never 
dared go above the snow-line. 
Then I lost my head, and swore 
I would come and fetch her, 
over the Panch Chuli. Ther 
was a legend in both valleys 
that the giants of old days 
had made a crossing, but in 
doing so had disturbed the 
stability of the mountains, % 
that the way was now closed 
by constant avalanches. 
Soon after, as luck would 
have it, a message of recall 
came from my master Sobhaa 
Singh, and I and my goals 
went down the valley 
round home by the ordinary 
way —a fortnight’s joumey. 
Rukmin said good-bye sweetly, 
remarking that she did nd 
suppose she would see me agai. 
A trace of regret in her voice 
softened the taunt, and I bade 
her keep watch for me, promis 
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ing faithfully to murder any 
husband with whom she might 
meanwhile provide herself. Rup 
smiling evilly, invited 
me to his wedding, and offered 
to carry me over the snow on 
his side of the range. I wished 
him bad luck in Tibet that 
yearand went on my way. 

Arrived home, I provided a 
substitute as goat-herd before 
witing about my plans. It 
yas the month of June, so no 
time could be lost, as the mon- 
won was on the way. AS my 
family would certainly oppose 
me, by force if necessary, I 
planned in secret. My general 
direction I knew, for from the 
heights above Ralam I had 
wen a depression in the range 
between two high peaks. To 
rach this I would have to 
wend the Thercher glacier 
md hope to find a way up the 
foal snow wall. For the de- 
went of the other side, I must 
tmst that Shiva would allow 
m to plead my cause and 
wuld throw nothing on my 
head. 

For my venture I packed 
buckwheat cakes sufficient for 
four days and two bottles of 
ow liquor. I had my woollen 
at and trousers, my thick 
ammerband, and my sambhar 
leather shoes, an iron-shod staff 
ft my hand, and a wooden 
tat to hold under my arm-pit 
Mcase I fell into a crevasse. 
By this time I was half-mad 
vithlove of Rukmin and hatred 
t Rup Singh, and fear had 
fr'the moment left me. But 

v the risks, and was 
to leave nothing 
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to chance; so, making an 
excuse, I borrowed ten rupees 
from my mother and went over 
to Martoli, where the Brahman 
schoolmaster was a practising 
astrologer. He prescribed a 
Thursday for my start, which 
gave me three days to prepare 
myself. My father had an old 
silver Tibetan charm box, con- 
taining prayers written by the 
Abbot of the Purang Monas- 
tery. This I purloined and 
hung round my neck for luck, 
to enhance the Hindu’s bless- 
ing; and on Wednesday night, 
affecting a cold, I borrowed my 
mother’s fine- woven shawl. 
Before sunrise on Thursday I 
was up and away, with a bundle 
of firewood on my back. 

It was a fine morning, with 
little wind, as I plodded up 
the stony valley towards the 
snout of the glacier at its head. 
There was no living thing in 
sight except a few of our yaks 
and some choughs which flew 
inquisitively round my head. 
I was in good spirits and deter- 
mined to succeed. Crossing the 
glacier stream over a snow 
bridge, I struggled up through 
thick rhododendron bush and 
boulders followed by steep grass 
slopes, all very wet from the 
melting snow above. So far 
this was known ground, for I 
had often grazed my sheep 
here. I added a juniper bush 
to my load, and at the head of 
the grass slopes entered a little 
pocket of the mountains in 
which lay a small and almost 
level glacier, the highest point 
I had ever visited. Here I 
disturbed a herd of seven 
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burhel, which dashed off across 
the glacier; and I thought 
I could not do better than 
follow their track. Before me 
rose a ridge, beyond which 
must be the Thercher glacier. 
A long snow gully seemed 
the best way up this, but as I 
approached an avalanche roared 
down it, leaving a slope of 
bare ice, and I turned to a rock 
tower on the left. Huzoor, I 
can climb rock, but I had a 
hard time on that tower, for 
my load disturbed my balance ; 
and when I scrambled round 
the last corner, the ridge seemed 
as far away as before. My 
heart beat uncomfortably as I 
studied the slope ahead, for 
this was work of a new sort; 
but at last I took a pull at my 
bottle and set forth. The sur- 
face was still hard, for the sun 
had not reached it. I kicked 
steps happily enough, the exer- 
cise warming my wet feet. 
What worried me were the 
occasional patches of ice, a 
slip on which would have sent 
me down into the ice gully. 
I made shift to cross them by 
prodding little steps with my 
iron-shod stick, praying the 
while that I should not have 
to return that way. Finally, 
as the sun rose to its full 
height, I clambered round a 
shoulder of rock on to a nick 
in the ridge and lay down, 
gasping for breath but very 
happy, for in front flowed the 
broad ice-stream of the Ther- 
cher glacier, easy of access 
and apparently uncrevassed, 
descending from between the 
great peaks of Bansidhura and 
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Gumati, where I knew thy 
my pass lay. 

I was very high Up, and the 
great exertion of the last six 
hours had tired me, so I took 
a little food and decided t 
ascend the glacier for about q 
mile to a point where some 
moraine rocks might afford me 
Shelter for the night. I made 
a sad mess of the short soy 
gully which led down to th 
glacier, slipping about halt 
way down and rolling the r 
mainder of the way, with my 
coat skirts over my head. No 
injury resulted, except th 
breaking of one of the bottle 
of liquor in my pocket. Arrived 
on the ice, I sucked the pocket, 
so as to waste nothing, and 
proceeded merrily up the gl 
cier, tying a handkerchief over 
my eyes to protect them from 
the glare. Though the moraine 
rocks would have been good for 
@ camp, the sun was still high 
when I reached them, and I 
pressed on. Direct progress 
was barred by a huge icefall, 
but I found a way on to and 
up the right bank, over which 
I had to hurry, a8 stones wert 
falling down the tongue @ 
another glacier on my left. 

Those ten rupees were 
spent at Martoli. Judge o 
my delight when, after a des 
perate struggle up scree apd 
rock, I found myself on the 
upper reach of the glacier, 
which made a left-handed tum 
above the fall. Less than two 
miles away rose the glistening 
white wall of the pass, on W: 
no man of this year-cycle 
I had set eyes. After sh 
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prayer of thanksgiving, I started 
of again, but elation made me 
greless; I neglected to prod 
the now which here rested on 
the glacier, and presently fell 
into a crevasse. I was saved 
bythe wooden bar carried under 
ny am-pit ; and also, fortu- 
miely, held on to my long 
dick. After this my progress 
ws slower, the more so as I 
began to suffer from headache 
wd sickness, such as I have 
mown after a long evening at 
the Rangbang. 

Finally, as my shadow 
nached the length of two men, 
lattained the foot of the snow 
val, to find myself cut off from 
itby a wide crevasse. In any 
case, I could go no farther that 
day, and must camp for the 
tight. I dared not make for 
the rocks on either side, as they 
were constantly swept by ava- 
lnches, With my stick and 
lands I built me a little wall 
imow, to keep off the wind, 
placed six faggots of wood cross- 
vise to sit on, and then had a 
bitter argument with my flint 
md tinder, having to dry the 
iter in my bosom before it 
vould light. Just in time, as 
te great shadow of Bansi- 
hur fell across me, I got the 
jmiper bush glowing and was 
ible to dry my feet, which had 
fin got wet in the snow. 
then I had my supper and a 
- the last bottle, wrapped 

tars in my puggaree and 
ty middle in the shawl, placed 

glowing juniper ashes in 
ty pannikin under my knees, 
‘reed by my skirts, prayed 
it protection, and crouched 
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down on the faggots behind the 
little wall as a blizzard came 
storming up the glacier on the 
wings of the west wind. That 
squall nearly froze me, though 
it only lasted the time it takes 
to smoke a cigarette. After 
that the night was calm, though 
more than once I had to rise 
and dance to keep myself alive. 

By daylight I could scarcely 
move, but it was death to stay 
in my camp, so I forced myself, 
after taking some food, to 
search for a snow bridge over 
the great crevasse, and found 
one scarcely a hundred yards 
away. It was, of course, frozen 
hard. I crawled across to start 
work on the slope, which rose 
eight hundred feet above me. 
Prodding steps with the stick, 
I crept slowly upwards, and 
then disaster nearly overtook 
me, for I slipped, shooting down 
the slope on my back. Provi- 
dentially the speed of my de- 
scent shot me clean over the 
crevasse to the right of the 
bridge and I fell in a bed of 
powder snow; even my bottle 
was not broken. Encouraged 
by this excellent omen, I began 
again, the labour at least serv- 
ingtowarmme. Shiva waskind, 
for as I rose the snow got softer 
and I could make a step with 
three or four good kicks. That 
slope took me two hours to 
climb, and I was nearly ex- 
hausted when I reached some 
easy rock and scrambled breath- 
lessly to the top of the pass. 
The first thing I saw was the 
rising sun, and I knew that I 
could rest without freezing. 
I raised my folded hands to 
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north, south, east and west, 
murmured a ‘ gita,’ and hastily 
made a small pile of stones, in 
which I planted a prayer flag 
from the little temple of Mar- 
toli. Joyfully I thought of 
Rukmin and of the fame in 
both valleys that would be 
mine, believing the victory al- 
ready won. Little did I know 
what lay before me. 

The distant slopes of the 
descent did not look difficult, 
but the foreground was hidden 
from immediate view by a cor- 
nice of snow. I remembered 
how that Sadhu from Muttra 
was killed years ago, by falling 
through a cornice on the Kungri- 
Bingri pass, so I treated this 
one with respect. What I did 
not remember was the legend 
that the giants had disturbed 
the stability of the mountains 
in their crossing ; but this was 
rudely brought to mind before 
the sun had been an hour in 
the sky, when a tremendous 
rock-fall crashed down the 
slopes on my left with a noise 
of thunder and filled the sky 
with its dust. Another fol- 
lowed not long after, and then 
another, till it seemed that the 
whole mountain-side was on 
the move. 

In great distress of mind I 
turned my attention to the 
cornice. If it were possible to 
make a direct descent from the 
pass, one might avoid the fall- 
ing rocks. For some time I 
beat upon the snow with my 
stick, but could not break it 
away. Then, with great labour, 
I began boring a hole, and after 
much delay made a passage 
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through which I might be able 
to lower myself. But now, for 
the first time in my adventure, 
my heart failed me. Through 
the hole I looked down slope 
of appalling steepness to 4 
mist-shrouded glacier, broken 
by ice-falls and seamed with 
crevasses. Yet down that hole 
I must go to get off the pass 
at all. For a long time I sat 
in despair. To retreat would 
be as dangerous as to advance, 
for I was sure I could not 
descend the great snow val 
without a slip. Moreover, we 
Bhotias, a8 you have sometime 
told us, are an obstinate people, 
So once more I looked dow 
through the hole and saw, 
perhaps 150 feet below, a little 
patch of rocks. Could I slide 
down the snow to these, and 
stop myself there, I might be 
able to see a way off on to the 
mountain face, and then trust 
to dodging the rock-falls 
There was no alternative, 80, 
with a final prayer, I lowered 
myself through the hole, bal- 
anced for a moment in a step 
prodded with the stick, and 
let go. The next moment I 
was among the rocks, unhurt, 
but it was a near thing. Those 
rocks saved my life; from 
them it was possible to kick 
steps across the slope and 
reach a rock ridge utterly u- 
attainable from the pass itself 
Beyond, the face of the mow 
tain could be crossed to 4 
shoulder which apparently d 
scended to the glacier below 
the last ice-fall. But it 
just this face which the gianlé 
had disturbed. As the sun’ 
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increased, a constant 
min of boulders, large and 
mall, was tearing down the 
slopes. Here and there large 
masses of firm rocks protruded, 
and my only chance was to 
tverse quickly from one to 
the other, taking my oppor- 
tunity the moment a fall ceased. 
The worst places were certain 
gullies, too steep for rapid 
movement, yet, of course, chan- 
nels for the stones. For about 
three hours I ran, slid and 
stumbled across this face, in 
constant danger but never hit. 
One huge fall passed so close 
that the wind of it nearly 
thew me down. But at last 
I reached the shoulder, and 
tan hardly describe my relief 
a finding it to consist of honest 
frm rock. Steep though it 
was, I enjoyed the descent, 
which led without interruption 
down to the glacier moraine 
and safety. 
My first thought was to 
build a cairn of stones, in which 
I fixed my bar of wood, with 
my handkerchief tied to it. 
I offered up a long prayer of 
thanks, and then, for the first 
time in two days, was able 
mally to relax. An evening 
storm was coming up, but what 
did I care for that? A rapid 
meal and the last remains of 
the liquor, and then I fairly 
™m down the moraine and 
aossed a sea of boulders to 
the highest grazing ground. 
Sleet had begun to fall and 
there was a tearing wind, but 
I tang and shouted, plunging 
‘ver downwards to the Darma,. 
Soon after sunset I staggered 
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into Sipu village, a tired man. 
My shoes were worn out, and 
my eyes smarted terribly, but 
I forgot all that as I entered 
the Rangbang. The first man 
I saw was Rup Singh. He was 
rather drunk and did not 
recognise me. This was my 
moment of triumph. I walked 
up to his little Tibetan tea- 
table, seized and drank off his 
liquor, and soundly pulled his 
nose. I then offered to fight 
him outside. He seemed un- 
able to gather his wits, and 
indeed it may be that I was 
a terrible sight, with my blood- 
shot eyes and ragged garments. 
However, before anything more 
could be done, down I went in 
a dead faint, for the first and 
last time in my life. 

When I came to I was still 
in the Rangbang, but men 
were pouring water on my face 
and something better down my 
throat, while in a corner a 
‘Deota’ was gyrating madly, 
reciting mantrams and throw- 
ing parched barley in all direc- 
tions from a red-hot spoon by 
way of restoring me. Then 
Rukmin entered, for a lad had 
run to fetch her. 

She was not the self-confident 
girl who had sent me off down 
the road with a careless taunt. 
Almost timidly she approached 
and took my hand, and this 
seemed to break a spell for 
both of us. As I staggered to 
my feet, she called for a cup, 
handed it to me, deliberately 
broke off from her chain a 
single rupee and dropped it 
into the cup. Then, facing the 
now silent Rangbang, she said, 
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‘I call you all to witness that 
I have made my choice. Rup 
Singh there (by the way, what 
has happened to your nose, 
Rup Singh?) is of my own 
people of Sipu and was thought 
the best man here. He was 
put on his back by a smaller 
man and I will have no weak- 
ling for a husband. We affect 
to despise the next valley, but 
Padmu has more than held his 
own, in the Rangbang and on 
the grazing grounds. For my 
sake he has dared the passage 
of the Panch Chuli and won 
a place among the heroes of 
Bhot.’ She turned to me; in 
silence I offered her the cup. 
This she drained and took the 
rupee. Thus was our troth 
plighted in the sight of all men. 

After this there was little 
delay. I politely invited Rup 


Singh to my wedding, but he 
found that his early presence 


was required in Tibet. Great 
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honour was done me in the 
Darma valley; the drummers 
were sent for from Nangling, 
and the men of Sipu daneed 
the dance of the winds before 
us. That wedding cost Ruk- 
min’s father a lot of money, 
but he was too proud and too 
drunk to protest. What pleased 
me more than anything else 
was that Rukmin offered to 
accompany me back over the 
pass, though not for 2000 
tankhas would I have returned 
that way. 

That, Huzoor, is the story 
I promised you. Never again 
has a man set foot on the 
Paénch Chuli. Because of what 
I then did, I am still influential 
here, though still poor; and 
my people will do anything that 
you ask of them. I now wish 
for permission to retire, for 
there are two musk deer in the 
nullah behind your camp, and 
I rise early to-morrow.” 
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